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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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HUMAN EQUALITY. 


{Supplemental to “‘ A man’s a man for a’ that."") 





BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 





TrekE is no king by right divine 
To rule and reign, and a’ that; 

Nor princely rank, nor lordly line— 
Equality for a’ that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Dynastic power, and a’ that ; 

A common birthright crowns us all 
With liberty for a’ that. 


Let fools and upstarts claim to find 
In ancestry and a’ that 

A higher post to them assigned— 
Mankind are one for a’ that. 

Fora’ that, and a’ that, 
A pompous air, and a’ that ; 

It matters not how born or bred, 
We’re of one blood for a’ that. 


Though woman never can be man, 
Nor change her sex, and a’ that, 
To equal rights, ’gainst class or clan, 

Her claim is just for a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 

“ Her proper sphere,” and a’ that ; 
In all that makes a living soul 

She matches man for a’ that. 


Bhe asks no favors at his hands, 
On bended knee, and a’ that; 

She is his peer where’er he stands, 
In spite of sex, and a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Fair play for her, and a’ that, 

In all the grave concerns of life ; 
This is her due, for a’ that. 


In every land, in every age, 
How hard her lot, and a’ that ; 
A vassal grade her heritage, 
Dependent, poor, and a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Most deeply wronged, and a’ that, 
Though subjugated from her birth, 
She still aspires for a’ that! 


Oh! woe for man, proud arbiter ! 
And judgments sore, and a’ that ; 
For Heaven’s displeasure they incur 
Who tyrannize, and a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Injustice vile, and a’ that ; 
All noble souls will woman aid 
To gain her cause for a’ that. 


Down with all barriers that prevent 
Her culture, growth, and a’ that— 
Her equal place in government, 
In church and state, and a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
The ballot-box, and a’ that ; 
Whatever right a man may claim, 
Belongs to her, for a’ that. 


Soul is the complement of soul, 
And sex of sex, for a’ that; 
Each is included in the whole, 
The whole in each, for a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Full liberty, and a’ that; 
For manhood and for womanhood, 
By grace of God, for a’ that ! 


“Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will, for a’ that,” 

When woman’s worth, o’er all the earth, 
Shall honored be, for a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

ual, free, and a’ that; 

Through her enfranchisement our race 

Shall grandly rise, and a’ that. 





“Do you think I am a fool?” a violent 
man asked the late Rey. Dr. Bethune. “ Really,” 
Teplied the Doctor, “I would not have ventured 
tee but, now that you ask my opin- 
2 must say that I am not prepared to deny 


it 
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CATHOLICITY AND PROTESTANT- 
ISM. 





BY PERE HYACINTHE. 


CaTHOLICc and all as I am, and as such in- 
vited to address a Protestant assemblage, 
still I feel no embarrassment, but, rather, a 
profound emotion on finding myself amongst 
you. In this invitation, which touches still 
more than it honors me, I not only see a 
precious token of your sympathies, a new 
proof of the friendship long entertained 
towerd me by two of your most eminent 
ministers, consolation and support in my 
trials and isolation. I perceive here some- 
thing grander and dearer still—an earnest of 
rapprochement betweer Catholics and Pro- 
testants; or, rather, if I would fully express 
my thought, between Catholicity and Pro- 
testantism. 

Too long have we hated or, at least, mis- 
understood one another. We Catholics have 
in you recognized simply heretics; and you 
Protestants have in us recognized only 
idolaters. We have both forgotten that we 
were Christians. As for me, I feel that, in 
an actually existent Church rising above our 
involuntary errors and cur minor divisions, 
I am in communion with all who, baptized 
iu that one baptism whereof our creed 
speaks—confiteor unum Baptisma—adore one 
and the same Christ, Son of God, and Re- 
deemer of mankind. I recall to-day what I 
said four years ago in Nétre Dame de Paris: 
‘*Let me join hands with those Christians, 
sincere in their separation, sincere, likewise, 
in their faith and their love of God and of his 
Christ. Whilst thus fraternally embracing 
them, I would repeat that beautiful canticle: 
How good and pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together! Yes, together. If not yet 
in the visible Church, at least, in the soul of 
one and the same invisible and actual 


Church.” 
I have said that in my presence here 


amongst you I find an earnest of rapproche- 
ment between Protestantism and Catholicity, 
There are, I am aware, in these two forms 
of Christianity elements which are contrary 
one to another, and, hence, irreconcilable ; 
but these elements are fated to perish, for 
the reason that they are all equally false. 
Such, to give two examples, the first from 
the Catholic system—such is the principle of 
authority, which sacrifices in turn the laity 
to the priesthood, the priests to the bishops, 
and the bishops to the Pope, the whole re- 
sulting in that unparalleled centralization 
where one man can say, “ I am the Church!” 
Such, too, in Protestantism, is the principle 
of Liberty, which produces another isolation 
no less supreme, no less formidable—viz., 
that of the individual conscience, without 
any dependence upon the collective con- 
science, detached from all authority in the 
present, from all tradition in the past, aad 
claiming for itself unrestricted rights in the 
interpretation of Scripture; so that each 
Protestant may, after a fashion of his own— 
for extremes meet, even whilst they mutually 
repel—say, “Iam the Church!” But what 
renders the rapprochement of Catholicism and 
Protestantism possible, desirable, necessary 
is this: that, besides these extreme elements, 
both systems include others who have un- 
fortunately been separated from one another 
and rendered mutually hostile by the acts of 
men and the influence of events, but whose 
one desire is to combine in a harmonious and 
living synthesis. Thus, whereas Protestant- 
ism specially represents the freedom of the 
individual Christian and the diversity of 
theological and ecclesiastical systems, Ca- 











tholicism, on the other hand, shows forth the 
higher authority and unity of the Church 
Universal. Thus, again, the refined sim- 
plicity and austerity of Protestant worship, 
on the one hand, and on the other the ex 
alted poetry, the profound tenderness, the 
venerable antiquity of Catholic devotion, can- 
not fail to remedy their respective defects 
and to develop their excellencies by mutual 
action. 

The Church of the future—that Church 
which it is not enough merely to long for, 
but for which we must also prepare the way 
—will be neither Catholic nor Protestant, in 
the narrow sense usually given to these 
terms. It will be something which the tongue 
of man cannot yet declare, for the heart of 
man is not yet worthy to conceive it. Dato 
ei nomen novum quod nemo seit, nisi qui ac- 
cipit. 

In this spirit of longing and of prepara- 
tion I appeal to your Christian sympathies 
and commend to your prayers my Church— 
the Catholic Church. Shall I say Catholic 
Church, or Churches? For it is notorious that 
Catholicism is to-day split up into two 
churches, which are more at variance with 
one another than even Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism—the Church of Roman Infalli- 
bility and the Church of Catholic Reform. 
It is useless to shut one’s eyes against what 
is taking place all over the world—in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, the East; or to think of 
keeping up in the order of religious ideas, 
that same system of illusion and isolation 
which has proved the ruin of France in the 
political order. There are, therefore, two 
churches in the midst of Catholicism, and 
for both of these I ask your prayers. I ask 
not for anathemas; but for prayers only. 

Let us pray for the Church of Infallibil- 
ity, for the system and for the consciences 
of its adherents. For the system, that it 
may cease to exist; for the consciences, that 
they may be awakened. The Ultramontane 
system has become the chief obstacle to the 
extension of God’s Kingdom, to the elevation 
of souls, to the peace and progress of human 
society. France, especially, has no more 
dangerous foe than that religious radicalism 
which proclaims that the Pope is God; ex- 
cept it be that radicalism of impiety which 
echoes back, God is evil! Still, the first of 
these does but prepare the way for the sec- 


ond. 
Let us pray for the Church of Catholic 


Reform—for those who are called Old Cath- 
olics—for the reason that they have discov- 
ered the secret of truereform, which consists 
in bringing an institution back toward its 
founta‘n head and in looking for the future 
in the past. This great movement ought to 
have taken its rise in France, so well does it 
answer to the religious traditions of our his- 
tory and to our imperious needs at the pres- 
ent moment. Its starting-point was in the 
science of the universities, in the liberty of 
citizens, and, above all, in the revolt of the 
enlightened conscience. Yet, however great 
these things may be, this movement will be 
supported by something greater still—by 
Christian faith and piety. It is the lack of 
the supernatural element that has in our 
times brought all essays in the reformation 
of religion to so sad and so untimely an end. 
Ispurn the Christianity of the Ultramon- 
tanes, which runs counter to Nature. It 
stifles the noblest aspirations of my reason, 
of my conscience, and of my heart! ButI 
also spurn that Natural Christianity which 
leaves me where it found me—in the midst 
of my doubts and of my sins. 

The Church’s foundation is still what it 
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was in the time of St. Peter: ‘‘ Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God.” Faith 
in Christ—not in a legendary Cbrist, or a 
Christ purely human, but in the Christ of 
the Gospels; and as he was, in trath, man 
and God at once, who alone enlightens 
comforts, and purifies, who alone has power 
to raise above this earth the individual souls 
and the nations who cleave to him. And 
yet even in our days many of the devoutest 
and most enlightened minds address to him, 
involuntarily, the question of John the Bap- 
tist: ‘‘ Art thou he who is to come, or look 
we for another?” Anca in the general paraly- 
sis of Christianity it looks as though Jesus 
could no longer make auswer: ‘‘ The blind 
see, the deaf hear, the lame walk.” 
Well, even though Christ’s works did 
no longer, as in other times, give him 
glorious manifestation on earth; though 
the ears of this generation had become in- 
sensible to the fullness of the everlasting 
Gospel; though their eyes, too weak to en- 
dure the mid-day splendor of the Word, 
opened only at the faint glimmer of a hu- 
manized Christ; and though humanity, re- 
treating whilst it imagines it is making prog- 
ress, were to halt pitiably betwixt Arius 
and Socinus; still would I go on seeking 
Jesus in heavenly vision, though I were the 
only man that sought and found him thus. 
**T was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and 
heard behind me a great voice, as of a trum- 
pet, saying: Iam Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last. Iam he that liveth and 
was dead; and behold I am alive for ever- 
more, Amen, and have the keys of Hell 
and of Death.” He is the Divine Head of 
the Church in the past and in the time to 
come. In his mouth he has the two-edged 
sword, which smites superstition and un- 
belief; and in his hands he bears the keys, 
which sooner or later will lock up the abysses. 
He walks amidst the seven golden candle- 
sticks, gathering round about himself and 
his doctrine the plenitude of the churches, 
as so many lamps, shining and flaming in 
the beauty of the renewed world. 
SE EE EE 


DR. LEAVITT'S DEATH. 


BY PRES. CHARLES G. FINNEY. 





I pousr if a truer man than Joshua 
Leavitt ever sat in an editorial office. My 
personal acquaintance with him was not of 
great length, but of the most interesting 
character. It was at the period of those 
great revivals in the State of New York 
which, through misapprelension, created so 
much alarm, excitement, and opposition in 
the Presbyterian Church. I was at the time 
I first knew Dr. Leavitt laboring in the City 
of New York. The New York Observer was 
the only organ of the Presbyterian Church 
at that time published in New York. There 
was then no paper in New York represent- 
ing the Congregational interest. Much was 
written and published against those great 
revivals in tlie Observer; while, as it was then 
conducted, nothing was allowed to appear in 
its columns in favor of that great work of 
God. This one-sided course grieved a great 
number of earnest Christians. Repeated 
efforts were made to induce the Observer to 
publish a defense of the measures used to 
promote those revivals, in answer to the ob- 
jections that were raised against them; but 
all to no avail. At that time Judge Jonas 
Platt, of the Supreme Court of that state, 
was living in New York City. He found iv 
an old law-booka piece of old newspaper’ 
pasted on the inside of the cover, on which 
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was printed a letter written by one of the 
pastors of New York City against Whit- 4 
field atid his labors, which at the time of {te® 
publication were so successful in this country. 


The objections .used against Whitfield 
in that -letter'were so identical ‘with those 
used against the revivals with which my 
name had been connected that ‘Judge Platt 
requested the Observer to publish the letter. 
The editor refused, alleging asa reason that 
the public would apply it to the present ob- 
jections made to the existing revivals. The 
course pursued by the Observer resulted in 
the establishment of the New York ZHoan- 
gelist, as a medium of sustaining and 
furthering those great revivals. Rev. 
Joshua Leavitt was offered the editorial 
chair of this paper. It was a new enter- 
prise, and, for some reason, he at first de- 
clined to take the editorial charge. After, 
however, becoming acquainted with its de- 
sign and spirit, he accepted the position ; 
and with what ability, firmness, and unc- 
tion he managed the paper many that are 
now living will well remember. ‘He entered 
heart and soul into the revival movement, 
and did his utmost to sustain its spirit and 
power. He was an able theologian, a man 
of broad views and profound acquirements, 
and in his hands the paper soon became an 
immense power for good. The revival 
measures were vindicated, and his columns 
were open to whatever was fair and import- 
anton either side of the great questions of 
the day. About that time the question of 
the abolition of slavery had come up for dis- 
cussion, and was producing a widespread 
excitement. Dr. Leavitt was early and 
thoroughly converted to the doctrines of the 
Abolitionists. He confessed that this con- 
version froduced almost as radical a change 
in him as his first conversion to Christ. His 
anti-slavery and revival spirit and views 
brought him and myseif into very close fel- 
lowship, and we formed a very intimate and 
permanent friendship ; at least, on my part 
th@e has never been any wavering, and I 
am not aware that there was ever any on 
his. His paper, the New York Hvangelist, 
gained rapidly in circulation. He labored 
with all his might to spread the revival and 
anti-slavery spirit throughout the land. In 
the fall of 1832 I had the cholera; and, re- 
maining unable to preach, on the 20th of Jan., 
1833, 1 sailed for the Mediterranean, in quest 
of health. At that time, although anti- 
slavery sentiments and the anti-slavery 
spirit were spreading throughout all the 
North, there was still a great deal of preju- 
dice and misapprehension existing on that 
subject throughout the field of the circulation 
of the Hrangelisit. Brother Leavitt was wax- 
ing so warm in his editorial labors I feared 
that he might be so far ahead of public sen- 
timent as to injure the circulation of his 
paper. Before I left, we consulted upon that 
subject; and he resolved to keep within 
bounds, and not bring on a reaction, to the 
ruin of his paper. When 1 returned, the 
next fall, however, he came to me, and said 
that he had over-estimated the amount of 
pressure that the public would bear on the 
subject of abolition; and that his subscrip- 
tion list was falling off so fast that, unless 
something could be done to revive the inter- 
est in the Hvangelist, it must fail. He pro- 
posed that I should allow him to give notice 
in his paper that I would write a series of 
articles on the subject of revivals, to be pub- 
lished weekly in his journal. This he thought 
would secure the continuance of ‘the paper. 
This, I felt, in my state of health, unable to 
do; but informed him thatI would devote 
my. weekly lecture to that subject during the 
winter, and he might report. my lectures’ in 
his paper. This he thought would answer 
the purpose ; and so it did. He: gave notice 
of the course of lectures, and commenced 
immediately to report them. | Soon after 
I met him, and he smilingly said: “The 
Evangelist will stand. New subscribers are 
pouring in at sucha rate that,” stretching 
out his long arms, ‘‘as many new papers as 
T can hold in my arms are called for:every 
day.” With what ability and. pungency he 
reported those lectures is well known, as 
they have been published by hundreds of 
thousands, not only in the English language, 
but in the:French and Welsh, and I.be- 
lieve other lariguages of Europe ; and I have 
reason to believe that) many thousands have 
been converted as the result of -his reporting , 
those lectures. He did not use shorthand; 
but took brief votes of the heads and divis- 





ions of each lecture, and the next day, 
while the delivery was fresh in his memory, 
and whatever uoction was in the preaching 
still anointed his soul, he wrote them out in 


simple, éardest Saxon as fully as he ‘could. 
remeniber, and gave them tothe printer. ‘And | 


to this'day I cannot-réead them over without. 
feeling-the fire and uncetion with which théy 
were written. Dear, tilessed Brother 
Leavitt |. I can almost say that Ploved him 
as-my own soul. Even now I cannot think 
of him as I then knew him without ‘tears. 
He afterward reported a volume of similar 
lectures addressed especially to Christians. 
These also have been widely circulated, both 
in this country and in Europe. The spirit 
which he breathed through these two vol- 
umes has been a power for incalculable 
good wherever they have been read. My 
personal acquaintance with Brother Leavitt 
was broken off about the time he left the 
editorial chair of the Hvangelist. I have seen 
him since several times in the office of THE 
INDEPENDENT, but not to have much per- 
sonal contact with him. His sympathy 
with revival efforts and with the cause of 
emancipation never ceased. The produc- 
tions of his pen, published from time to 
time, continued to attest his undyivg attach- 
ment to Christ, to his Church, to revivals, 
to the cause of the slave, and subsequently 
to the cause of the freedmen, up to the last 
scrap which I have scen that fell from his 
pen. Oh! be was a good man and true; 
and many there. be who in both time and 
eternity ‘‘:will rise up and call him blessed.” 
In his death I, as well as you, dear editors, 
have lost a friend; but Heaven has gained a 
saint. 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


CAPITOLIAN ART. 


A soLiTary lady has arrived in the old 
Hall of the House of Representatives — or, 
as Senator Anthony eloquently calls it — 
“the Pantheon of America.” ‘‘ Considering 
her age,” as women sweetly say of each 
other, “she looks quite young.” What her 
precise age may be I am as unable to tell 
you as that of any other of my friends. The 
daughter of Saturn and Vesta, we may, at 
least, conclude that she has lived long enough 
to look older than she does. Her name is 
“Tl Penseroso”; and, ‘‘to judge by appear- 
ances,” she seems to have flourished about 
twenty-five of our mortal years. Yet Mil- 
ton sung of her in his youth, before an un- 
ruly wife and three disobedient daughters 
(who perversely wished to understand the 
alphabet which they read to their blind 
father) had made him crabbed and loftily 
sour toward women. Milton sung of this 
maid, who has but lately arrived in Wash- 
ington: 

* Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of Cyprus lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
€ome, but keep thy wonted state 
With even step and musing gait, 


And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes." 


Now, if this maiden can keep on holding 
her head up, witk looks perpetually ‘‘ com- 
mercing with the skies,” so that it will be 
impossible for her to see all the tobacco- 
juice and apple-cores beneath and round 
about her, it will conduce greatly to her 
peace of mind. Iam sorry that “the Pan- 
theon ‘of America” is not a cleaner looking 
place. It’s a pity, as.we have a Pantheon, 
that its shabbiness and dirt should flourish 
to a degree that is absolutely melancholy. I 
am sure it'was in obedience to the law of 
fitness that the committee of the Congres- 
sional Library, or some other committee, 
brought the Goddess of Melancholy in here, 
to holder eyes-and nose aloft, and to stand 
supremequeen, reguant of dust and gloom 
and American ‘‘expectoration.”. ‘‘ Hail, 
divinest’ Melancholy!” I am. glad, judging 
by:your face, that you are of the lymphatic 
temperament ; and that, consequently, all this 
dirt will afflict you less than it does me. But 
the more I look at your impassive and soul- 
less face the more I fear that, after all, you 
are but a feeble counterfeit of Milton’s god 
dess or of thedivine maiden conceived and 
born: in 








“ Woody Ida’s inmost grove.” 
In speaking of this marble, my. heart will 
not let me forget that.it was wrought by a 
hand self-taught; yet no less, standing 









where it does, it must be measured some- 
what, at least, by the standards of art. The 
figure, ditiinutive even in ‘its femininity, 
suffers to insignificance by being set altiost 
directly behind the gaunt and elongated form 
of Miss Ream’s ‘‘ Lincoln.” Yetit is in the 
figure, in its pose and gentle curves, its chaste 


‘and graceful drapery, ‘‘the stole of Cyprus 
lawn over the decent shoulders drawn,” . 


in the firm yet delicate hand which holds it 
in its place—in these only that the-artist has 
caught and fastened in stone the ‘aspect of 
the ‘‘ goddess sage and holy.” The face is 
meaningless. Nota line, not a curve, not 
an expression indicates a capacity for melan- 
choly, contemplation, or anything else emo- 
tional or intellectual. No mortal woman 
ever really meditated fora minute who did 
not get her hair pushed back further from 
her eyes than this; but these regulation 
locks run straight down the little, senseless 
Greek face in a mathematical angle, indis- 
solubly banded by a little perked-up helmet, 
embossed with seven stars. Why these 
stars? “11 Penseroso” was not nearly enough 
related to “that starred Ethiop queen,” 
Cassiope, to have borrowed her helmet to 
wear even in the old hall of the Old House of 
Representatives ‘‘in the United States of 
America.” As for the Ream statue of Lin- 
coln (like many people), the first glance at it 
is the most satisfactery that you will ever 
have. It will never look as well again. 
Some declare this very palpable lack to be 
in the subject—Mr. Lincoln’s own face and 
form ; but many others know it to be in this 
representation of them. Mr. Lincoln’s liv- 
ing face was one of the most interesting 
ever giveu to man. There was more than 
fascination in its rugged homeliness; there 
was in it the deeper attraction of suffering 
and sympathy. It outrayed from every line 
engraven there by human pain and love and 
longing. But no soul can put into a statue 
or painting. more than it has in itself. In 
this statue of Mr. Lincoln we have his rude 
outward image, unilluminated by one mental 
or spiritual characteristic. It is mechanical, 
material, opaque. Mrs. Sarah Ames, in her 
bust of Lincoln, which stands just behind our 
friend, ‘‘11 Penseroso,” has transfixed more 
of the soul of Lincoln in the brow and eyes 
of his face than Miss Ream has in all the 
weary outline of her many feet of marble. 
In the bust the lower part of the face is 
idealized into weakness. Without his gaunt- 
ness and ruggedness Lincoln is not Lincoln. 
But any one who ever saw and felt the deep, 
tender, sad outlook of his living humanity 
must thank Mrs. Ames for having reflected 
and transfixed it in the brows and eyes of 
this marble. Just outside of.its alcove, at 
the right hand.of the door which enters the 
New House of Representatives, stand, side 
by side, the two statues from Rhode Island— 
one of Gen. Greene, the other of Roger Wil- 
liams. That of General Greene is spirited 
and exquisitely fine in detail; while that of 
Roger Williams is the one ideal statue in our 
Pantheon. Both were executed in Rome— 
the first by Henry K. Brown; the second by 
Franklin Simmons, of Providence, Rhode 
Island. No portrait of Roger Williams being 
in existence, Mr. Simmons has evolved from 
imagination and his inner consciousness a 
quaint, poetic figure anda dreamlike face, 
above whose lifted eyelids seems to hover a 
seraphic smile. Then it is refreshing to turn 
from the stovepipe hats, shingled heads, and 
angular garments in which the men of our 
generation do penance, to the flowing locks, 
puckered knee-breeches, with their dainty 
tassels, and the ample ruffs in which the holy 
apostle of soul liberty represents his name 
and time. He holds a book in his hand, on 
whose cover is inscribed the words ‘Soul 
Liberty,” and, with open, uplifted glance and 
free pose, seems about to step forward into 
air, with lips just ready to open with words 
of inspiration. Opposite, on the other side of 
the Hall, stand together Connecticut’s contri- 
bution—the statues of Jonathan Trumbull and 
Roger Sherman. They are of heroic size and 
at first glance are mostimposing. When you 
walk nearer, and soberly survey, you see that 
Roger Sherman looks solid and stolid, and 
you see also (at least, I do) that old Jonathan 
Trumbull, with his down-perked head and 
narrow-lidded eyes, looks like a meditative 
rooster—like an immense human chanticleer, 
who had paused in his lording career for a 
minute’s meditation. Mind, I don’t say but 
this may be a grand statue, in its way. I 
only observe that it is a very repelling one 
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tome. Just round the angle of the 
on a box set on end, covered with. 
black cambric, stands © bust of Koscing} 
by H. D. Saunders. Poor Koscitisko! His 
nose always needs wiping. And what , 
pedestal for a Pantheon! A candle or a 
‘soap-box, probably, half covered with black 
tags! Then on his nose celestial the dust 
alights and lodges always. It is so provoca- 
tive, the tip of it, every bumpkin who ap. 
proaches it-taps or pulls it. Thus, literally 
Kosciusko’s nose is seldom clean. One day 
it was. Some pitying band had washed the 
entire face. If you could have seen 
the difference between Kosciusko clean 
and Kosciusko exiled, dirty, and for. 
lorn! A few steps from this bust stands . 
the statue of Alexander Hamilton, by 
Horatio Stone—a noble figure, spirited in 
posture avd beautiful in countenance, A 
little way before it is a plaster cast, mounteg 
high on a wooden block, of Houdin’s bronze 
figure of Washington, the original of which 
is in the state capitol at Richmond, Virginia, 
Such a_ peaked-headed, idiotic-looking 
Washington I never saw elsewhere. If he 
looked like this, it is perfectly plain why he 
passed through life without ever once 
having done anything naughty. But if he 
did look like this he was a stupid mortal to 
live with. Most of the marbles of ou 
Pantheon are poorly set. Even the seraphic 
apostle of “soul-liberty” stands on a box 
covered with cinnamon-colored cambric, and 
his martial brother does likewise, Abraham 
Lincoln is ensconced within an unpainted 
wooden fence, and the great lawgivers of 
Connecticut stand in their big cloaks upon 
cotton-covered boxes. Mrs. Ames’s bust of 
“‘Lincoln” is poised on a_ handsome 
pedestal of Scotch granite; but, with few 
exceptions, though not utterly barren of fine 
marbles, the present aspect of the American 
Pantheon is chiefly suggestive of crudeness, 
shabbiness, and—the exorbitant necessity of 
spittoons. Over the entrance door is a clock, 
having for its dial the wheels of a winged 
car, resting on a globe. In this car sits 8 
lady called History, with a scroll and pen in 
hand. Oh! the story she would tell if she 
could tell the truth. Opposite, twenty-four 
Corinthian columns of variegated Potomac 
marble shoot to the roof, and shadow what 
was once the gallery of the Old Hall of Rep- 
resentatives. In the center stands a horrid 
looking plaster image of Liberty, modeled 
by Cansici ; and under it the American bird, 
modeled from life and cut in sandstone by 
Volaperti. Besides, scattered about are 
portraits of Henry Clay ; a mosaic portrait of 
Lincoln, by Signor Salviato, of Venice; of 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton; and of Joshus 
Giddings. I have meant to pass nothing 
over that graces or disgraces our American 
Pantheon, that you, afar, may see it as it 
is. It is modeled from the Roman 
Pantheon; and its roof, at least, is like 
it. We have no proof that the Roman Pan- 
theon was set apart for such a purpose 4 
that to which our own is dedicated; indeed, 
in the beginning it was supposed to be con 
nected with the Roman baths. To-day itis 
chiefly sacred to art as the burial-place of 
Raphael. The French Pantheon, also, was 
comparatively poor in statues, though boast 
ing of immense compositions in painting, by 
David and Gros. Herein the great men who 
have illustrated France appear in the forms 
of Fenelon, Malesherbes, Mirabeau, Vol 
taire, Rousseau, Lafayette, and others; while 
at their feet, as befits their sex, sit History 
and Liberty, properly employed in record 
ing the names and making wreaths for the 
heads of these masculine heroes. From the 
dome look down Clovis, Charlemagne, St 
Louis, Louis XIV, XVI, and XVII, Mare 
Antoinette, Madame Elizabeth, with a cel 
tral glory to represent Deity. The dome 
of our own rotunda is a florid imitation of 
this. We have Franklin, Washington, and 
troops of goddesses, who look like bar 
maids; but from the focal apex we have 
omitted God, whose eye is needed for such 
an assembly. The magnificent facade which 
leads to the Houses of Parliament in West 
minster Palaceis nine hundred feet long, pa 
eled with tracery and decorated with rows 
of majestic statues of the kings and queens 
of England, from the Conquest to the present 
time. ‘Let us be sure that it is not defile’ 
from beginning to end, as are our own Mag” 
nificent legislative halls, with tobaccd-juic? 
from ‘the mouths of demoralized men. The, 
earth has never had but one absolutely, 
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yetect building, in itself the final consum- 
fower of art—the Parthenon—conse- 
gid first to woman, the Virgin House, 
gated to Athena. Beneath its pure and 
perfect ‘dome there was nothing to divert 
the gazer’s contemplation from the simplic- 
and majesty of mass and outline. The 
qhole’ building, without and within, was 
filed with the most exquisite pieces of sculp- 
ime, executed under the guidance of Phidias. 
The grand central figure was the colossal 
of the Virgin Goddess, wrought by the 

and of Phidias himself. The weight of 
which she carried, says Thucydides, 

ys forty talents. Could a wooden fence 
somuch gold in our Christian Pan- 
theon to-day ? It was a happy thought 
which dedicated this old hall of the nation to 
al art ; but it far outleaped its century. 

That which shall truly be the Pantheon of 
America is aot for us. The children of later 
erations, 8 far-off procession, may come 
up hither to worship the diviner forms of 
the fature, the majestic statues of the na- 
tion’s best—its sons grand in manhood, its 
daughters divine in womanhood ; but, with 
hereand there a rare exception, our eyes, 
yho live to-day, will see them not. 


M. O. A, 
Wisauscrow, D.C., January, 1873. 





WITHIN. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 








CoutD my heart hold another one ? 
I cannot tell. 

Sometimes it seems an ample dome, 
Sometimes a cell. 


Sometimes a temple filled with saints 
Serene and fair, 

Whose eyes are pure from mortal taints 
As lilies are. 


Sometimes a narrow shrine, in which 
One precious face 

Smiles ever from its guarded niche 
With deathless grace. 


Sometimes a nest, where weary things, 
And weak and shy, 

Are brooded under mother wings 
Till they can fly. 


And then a palace, with wide rooms 
Adorned and dressed, 

Where eager slaves pour sweet perfumes 
For each new guest. 


Whiche’er it be, I know always 
Within that door, 

Whose latch it is not mine to raise, 
Blows evermore, 


With breath of balm upon its wing, 
A soft, still air, 

Which makes each closely-folded thing 
Look always fair. 


My darlings, do you feel me near, 
As every day 

Into this hidden place and dear 
I take my way ? 


Always you stand in radiant guise, 
Always I see 

A noiseless welcome in the eyes 
You turn on me. 


And, whether I come soon or late, 
Whate’er befall, 

Always within the guarded gate 
I find you all. 





THE PRUSSIAN MINISTRY AND 
THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Tae Berlin Cabinet understands well how 
tokeep its own secrets, and to tantalize the 
Public with uncertainties. Indeed, there is 
truth inthe remark of a highly intelligent 

“Liberal,” that ‘‘the Government 
does not ask the opinion of the people, does 
not even wish the people to think before- 
hand as it thinks, but prefers to take its own 
measures first, and leave the people to learn 
tad follow them afterward.” Thus so sig- 

t an act as Prince Bismarck’s resigna- 

tion of the presidency of the ministry was 
left to leak out as a rumor, without so much 
a hint of its motives or its sequences. By 
it was hinted in journals supposed to 

Weor affecting to be officially inspired that 
this step had no political significance, but 
wis Prompted solely by consideration for 
the chancellor’s health ; that the presidency 
Was an honor without privilege and a re- 
*ponsibility without power, and, therefore, in 
laying it down, the chancellor had eased 
of burdens and trammels, without 
tlaring his real control of affairs; and, 
finally, that this was in reality only one step 
Weckward, to gain an impetus for making two 





steps forward, and for vaulting over the col- 
legiate ministry into the seat of a prime 
minister, after the English type. This notion 
was whispered in ministerial circles, and 
was eagerly caught up and re-echoed by the 
‘‘Liberal” press. After a few days it seemed 
to be fully confirmed by the publication of 
the King’s order relieving Bismarck from 
the presidency, at his own request, with a 
view to lighten his labors; but retaining his 
services as chancellor, and also as a Prussian 
minister in the foreign office, with the un- 
usual privilege of voting by proxy in the 
ministry, and simply designating the senior 
member of the Cabinet as its provisional 
president. 

Such was the state of the case at my last 
date, and the public mind was quieting 
down into the feeling that nobody was hurt 
and nothing had happened. There were, in- 
deed, some who insisted that Bismarck had 
cut off his own head; but my own convic- 
tion remains that, in this apparent decapita- 
tion, he has only imitated the famous presti- 
digitator, Bellachini, who every evening 
takes off his head, and holds it up to the 
view of his audience in his right hand, while 
he coolly thrusts his left hand into his pocket, 
and with headless trunk bows his acknow]- 
edgments for the applause. Though the 
spectator cannot see through the trick, he 
knows that it is some other head that the 
exhibitor has taken off, and that he has 
adroitly drawn his own under his oat collar, 
to reappear presently as master of the stage. 
Indeed, we cannot be surprised if Bismarck 
should perform Bellachini’s master trick 
upon the King. This skillful magician cov- 
eted the title of ‘‘Court-artist.” The King 
was accustomed to send for him for his. pri- 
vate amusement, and one day challenged 
him to perform an entirely new trick. Bel- 
lachini requested His Majesty to take a pen 
and write his (Bellachini’s) name. The King 
took the pen, but not a stroke would it 
make. The wizard then asked the King to 
write Hofkiinstler (Court-artist) Bellachini ; 
and instantly the letters came out clear and 
full! Ever since Bellachini has beeu au- 
thorized to prefix to his programmes ‘‘ Hof- 
kiinstler Seiner Majestit des Kaisers und 
Kénigs." And so one may expect at any 
time to read a royal order addressed to 
Prince Bismarck as prime minister and sole 
director of the kingdom, and the head that 
for the moment seems to have been taken 
off, to oblige the King, will sit more firmly 
than ever upon the shoulders that have car- 
ried. Prussia through three wars and that 
now bear the weight of an empire. 

To-day, however, it does not look so; for 
we have the King’s orders creating Count 
von Roon a field marshal of the Empire, 
formally designating him as president of 
the ministry; and appointing an assistant 
minister to relieve him in part of the cares of 
the war office, in order that he may give 
himself to the duties of his new position ; 
and the papers publish an open acknowledg- 
ment from Von, Roon of the myriad of con- 
gratulations upon his new honor and prefer- 
ment which poured in upon him by letter 
and. telegram on New Year’s Day. The 
complimentary appointment of general field 
marshal he had deservedly won; and in his 
office as minister of war he has proved him- 
self so thorough, competent, vigilant, and 
efficient that the King naturally clung to him 
as a tried and faithful servant, and could not 
be brought to accept his resignation, which 
Von Roon tendered, upon the plea of health. 
But that his military promotion should be 
accompanied with a civil preferment and his 
partial release from the cares of the war 
office, coupled with his personal nomination 
to the presidency of the ministry, has ex- 
cited much comment and speculation. As 
yet, no journal here has attempted to solve 
the enigma which every one believes to lie 
behind the scenes. The best accredited 
rumor is to this effect: Under the lead of 
Bismarck, the ministry, though composed of 
three Conservatives to four Liberals, had 
brought forward a succession of liberal 
measures—especially those of secular educa- 
tion and of county reform—which had 
seemed fully to identify the government with 


the party of progress. These measures were 


imputed to Bismarck’s policy of reconstruc- 
tion, and were pressed through by the Liberal 
party, of which he is the creator and head. 
The County Reform Bill was carried through 
the House of Deputies last spring, but was 
overslaughed in the House of Lords. Then 
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Bismarck retired to his country-seat at Var- 
zin, on leave of absence ; and there remained 
for seven months, with the exception of a 
brief visit to Berlin in September, to enter- 
tain the three. emperors. Now the proverb 
still holds that ‘‘ when the cat is away the 
nice will play.” The ministry was without 
its head, and its members were equally 
divided. The Conservative side began to 
assert itself, and the violent rejection of the 
Reform Bill by the Lords produced a crisis 
in the ministry also. Rumor has it that the 
King, who cordially approved of giving to 
property-holders of all sorts a larger share 
in the county governments, wrote to Bis- 
marck for counsel; and that the latter ad- 
vised such thorough and radical dealing 
with the House of Lords as would have re- 
duced it to a cipher. The King was not will- 
ing to go so far; and the Conservative mem- 
bers of the ministry threatened to resign if 
Bismarck’s radical notions should be put 
into force. The Lords were partly coaxed 
and partly coerced into adopting the Reform 
Bil). with some Conservative modifications; 
and all promised to be harmonious. But 
Bismarck was about to return to his seat at 
the head of the ministry, which Von Roon 
had practically filled. Von Roon was not 
willing longer to follow his lead, and 
pressed his own resignation. Bismarck, on 
the contrary, burdened with the cares of the 
Empire and of the Kingdom, was unwilling 
longer to be vexed with the contentions of 
his colleagues, and stepped aside from the 
presidency. Now the King of Prussia is the 
actual working head of his own govern- 
ment. He holds separate audiences with his 
ministers in turn, and makes his personal in- 
fluence felt in each department. He was 
not willing to part with either of these faith- 
ful servants, and he would brook no fac- 
tions in his Cabinet. So he relieved Bis- 
marck from the presidency, at the same 
time giving him special ministerial prerog- 
atives and conferring upon him, as a 
token of special regard, the Order of 
of the Black Eagle, set in brilliants; and 
then he relieved Von Roon of the drudgery 
of the war department, and heaped new 
honors upon bis head. 


On New Year’s Day the King took occa- 
sion to show to the world that these changes 
in the ministry indicated no change of pol- 
icy and no serious dissension. He said to 
Bismarck: ‘‘ With great reluctance, I have 
made some changes in your position. 
These, however, were neccssary in order to 
retain your services.” Then, turning to 
Von Roon, he said: ‘‘ The same applies to 
you also, Count.” This was uttered with 
deep emotion. The King then shook hands 
with each member of the ministry, and ex- 
pressed the hope that all would abide by 
him as heretofore. 

Nevertheless, the Liberal party has taken 
the alarm. It regards the appointment of a 
Conservative president asa check, if nota 
defeat, and is already organizing itself for 
opposition in the House of Deputies. This 
may be premature and unwise. It would 
be better to wait for Von Roon to declare 
himself upon the unaccomplished portions 
of the Liberal programme. In the Imperial 
Parliament, where Bismarck still leads as 
chancellor, the Liberal party has an immense 
preponderance; and this party of progress 
should be careful not to weaken itself in the 
Prussian House. 

If Bismarck really sought to make himself 
premier, this may be avother instance of 
that 

“ Vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other.” 

Believers in Papal Infallibility may regard 
this as the beginning of that fall with which 
the Pope has threatened ‘‘ the Pagan Colos- 
sus of Germany.” But, after all; the whole 
transaction may only be a proof of Bis- 
marck’s sagacity in another direction. Hav- 
ing brought Prussia to the consciousness of 
her position and power; then made her the 
head of Germany, the master of France, the 
leader of Europe; and having achieved or 
set in motion the internal reforms necessary 
to give stability to this new order of things, 
he may feel that his peculiar work for Prus- 
sia is done, and may desire to give all his 
energies to the development and consolida- 
tion of that Germanic unity which to him 
is the realization of the prophecy of his 
earlier years and the consumination of the 
purpose of his life. ZEGYPTER. 


Braun, Payssia, January, 1873, 





DR. MAYO'S “NEVER AGAIN.” 


BY HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D. 








Ir is refreshing to find on the book-stalls 
in French, German, and Englisk railroad 
stations our American Cooper’s novels, in 
the language of the country, and to learn 
that a perennial demand exist for them 
among travelersand the reading portion of 
these intelligent nations. Cooper’s novels 
are certainly American. They have their 
inspiration from the wild, fresh, new life of 
@ young country. They are highly object- 
ive, descriptive of scenery, rich in original 
characters, and full of motion and interest. 
The progress of the story is rarely inter- 
rupted by tedious or irrelevant disquisition ; 
and, indeed, when he yielded to his strong 
political feelings or personal prejudices and 
speculative or theoretical temper—as he 
did in a few of his novels—he lost his read- 
ers and his books tell out of the market. 
But certainly his reputation safely rests, as 
the first of our novelists, upon the dozen 
thoroughly interesting stories of Indian or 
sea life characteristically American, which 
maintain and increase their hold upon the 
reading world in all civilized lands. 

Since Cooper we have hada dozen able 
and gifted writers of fiction, who have 
aimed at the vacant place of the American 
novelist. We have had literary successes, 
too, in this class. Hawthorne has won un- 
fading laurels. But is it too much to say 
that an American novel worthy to compare 
with Cooper’s in freshness, nationality, 
power of interest for all classes, charm of 
story, and individuality of characters, re- 
mains yet to be written? Mr. Irving used 
modestly to say that he owed his fame to 
the good fortune of being born so early in 
our literary history, and to having had so 
fresh and uncultivated a soi! to till, so 
starved an appetite to suit! And certainly 
Cooper owed more than Irving did to 
his era and the unreaped harvest of 
American experiences into which he put- 
his shining sickle. But clearly the genera- 
tion which has passed since he left the field 
has given a new development to our Ameri- 
ean life and reared wholly new plants in 
our political and social soil. The new 
wealth and luxury, the moneyed ignorance 
and undisciplined fashion, the social emula- 
tion, the first general effect of European 
travel upon the successful class who univers- 
ally visit the Old World; the full effect of 
sects upon religion ; the breaking away of 
the country from its old New England moor- 
ings ; the influence of the new philosophy 
and science upon old and settled opinions 
the discovery of gold, the extinction of 
slavery, the decay of a Southern aristocracy; 
the civil war, the full opening of the Far 
West, the establishment of municipal rings, 
the decline of professional prestige in all the 
learned professions; the coming to the front 
of crude energy, native talents, and unscru- 
pulous success; the birth of a rude popular 
taste for fine arts—all these recent peculiari- 
ties in American life open a rich field for the 
novelist of society, and one not yet success- 
fully occupied. A score of excellent glean- 
ers have entered it, but not one broad 
reaper. We have had a great many intro- 
spective and some retrospective novels, and 
afew prospective ones; but a real objective 
novel of American life we still wait for! 
No microscopic niceness of details, no study 
of bits, no finish of particulars meets the 
case. We lack breadth, comprehension, and 
unity. We look for the coming man who 
will take a broad, free brush and give usa 
picture of American social life, in which 
its real, original quality is exhibited in 
living, stirring action, in vital personalities. 
No man who cannot hide the end, suppress 
the moral, enlist sympathy with persons, 
and make the story engrossing for its own 
sake will hit the mark. Open satire, wild 
burlesque, gross caricature, or disguised ser- 
monizing will not do for a successful novel. 
Well enough in essays and sketches, they 
destroy the charm of a story. Nor must the 
American or any other novel be tumbered 
up with learning and dissertation, like 
Southey’s Doctor. The novelist cannot be 
too well educated, too scientific or too 
artistic, too much of a philosopher and mor- 
alist; but he must keep his learning and cul- 
ture out of sight—neither bis tools nor their 
marks must be left on his work! 

It is interesting to observe that Dr. Mayo, 
so well and favorably known as the author 
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of * Kaloolab,” and who has just made a 
fresh bid for the favor of the public in a 
new American novel of society, has one 
point of special sympathy with Cooper, in 
having both been sailors and officers in the 
American navy. He isaman of ripe and 
large experience, broad culture, and, unlike 
Cooper, @ very patient, painstaking, and de- 
liberate workman. 

We open his book, therefore, with respect 
and lively interest. Wesuspect Dr. Mayo’s 
new novel must have received baptism from 
the hands of some indiscreet friends. ‘‘ Never 
Again” conveys no idea of itssubject, merits, 
or purpose. It is as empty a misnomer as 
could have been stuck on this meritorious 
book by a printer’s devil who knew not what 
else to do with his paste-pot and his mis- 
chievous idleness. But perhaps the author 
means to hint that we shall ‘‘ never again” 
see such times in American life as he satir- 
izes. If his book puts an end to them we 
will forgive his title. We trust it does not 
mean that we shall “‘ never again” hear from 
the clever writer of “ Kaloolah,” “ The Ber- 
ber,” and the present volume. For there 
are few fictitious writers on the stage who 
have brighter things to say or can say them 
more brilliantly. 

It is difficult to characterize this book. It 
is hardly a genuine novel, for its interest lies 
very little in the character of its hero and 
heroine; and yet it has an interesting plot, 
worked out with something of the skill and 
after the manner of Poe. It is a book with 
an object, quite distinct from the telling of 
a tale—a moral object—a satire on Amer- 
ican life, in its money-seeking stage, among 
the fashionable classes in our metropolis. 
It is fall of digressions, elaborate essays, 
short, but crammed with thought and illus- 
tration, bearing on most great American 
faults—devotion to wealth, fashion, and 
folly. It would not be difficult to pick out 
of its seven hundred crowded pages a hun- 
dred paragraphs of pungent, carefully- 
planned, and laboriously-executed disserta- 
tions on manners, morals, fashions, fanati- 
cis, hypocrisy, arts, sciences, medicine, 
boarding-house life, naval architecture, in- 
ventions, humbugs—not one of which would 
be otherwise than fresh, original, amusing, 
or instructive. Evidently that is not a suc- 
cessful novel of which this can be said, as 
evidently it is not a commonplace nor a 
worthless book. On the contrary, it is a 
work of thorough cleverness and exceptional 
force and value, but an unsuccessful novel ! 


The fact is, the story will not bear the 
weight of the matter it is invited to garry. 
It is like trying to make the Housatonic carry 
the commerce of the Hudson! There is 
thought enough, knowledge enough, art 
enough, purpose and wisdom enough to sup- 
ply the details and enrich the current of a 
dozen first-rate stories in this work; but 
there is not story enough, not characteriza- 
tion enough to hold the interest of ordinary— 
we do not say the best—readers. The book 
is altogether too serious and weighty for its 
professed purpose, It is spoiled for a popu- 
lar taste by the value and crowded condens- 
ation of its learning and thought; it is 
spoiled for a serious work by its pretensions 
to being a novel. It is not that the author is 
evidently incapable of writing a good novel 
or a fine treatise; but he ought not to at- 
tempt the impossible feat of doing both at 
one stroke. 

We are not yet sufficiently escaped from 
the peculiar fascination of “ Never Again” 
to a moralist and social student to trust 
our own judgment fully as to the char- 
acterizing power of Dr. Mayo. His 
characters are so interesting as clothes- 
horses, to hold and show off the rich- 
est draperies. We admire so much the 
wealth of thoughts, expressions, ideas he 
hangs upon them—all strictly pertinent to 
the class they represent—that we are not 
quite certain that they do not also represent 
persons and individuals; but we strongly 
suspect they do not! Mr. Ledgeral repre- 
sents the ambitious, wordly, decent, 
whisky-supported, undomestic, embar- 
rassed, but successful money-getting, fash- 
ion-inspired New York merchant of this gen- 
eration. But does he not represent a class, 
and mot a person? He is a wax figure, 
beautifully and artfully dressed; but we do 
not feel a real personality. in him. Mr. 
Whopper, wittiest of editors and best of 
punsters, taking and laughable and sur- 
prising, does not seem to us a possible per- 


son in flesh and blood. The sea-captain ! 
Why, no sailor in all literature ever talked so 
much sea-talk, knew so much of his own 
part, or ever played it so perfectly, never 
forgetting a line; but he overdoes it! He is 
nothing but a sea-captain, and no real man 
was ever that. The French woman—well, 
she is as dirty and fine, as mean and gener- 
ous, as well-gloved and sluttish, as full of 
passion and as self-controlled as ever an 
emigrant French maid, growing to be a 
penurious old woman, could be! But is 
she a possible character? The hero is 
really next to nobody. He isso good that 
he would have to hold on to the whortle- 
berry bushes to keep from being translated; 
but he don’t interest us. Ditto the hero- 
ine. Mrs. Stichen is better; so is Mrs. 
Struggles; and the negrois best ofall. But, 
on the whole, we must say that the characters 
all seem tous to bein masquerade; and so 
successfully and richly dressed that we don’t 
suspect any real man or woman to be under- 
neath. We are wonderfully interested in 
their elaborate costumes, and in what they 
say in character. If it were an opera bouffe 
ora masquerade play, we should clap the 
performers; but as real persons we can’t 
recognizethem. The story, too, is unnatural, 
far-fetched, impossible. It is not without ad- 
dress, carefulness, and dramatic quality; but 
it is melodramatic, stagy, and spectacular. 


But, leaving its pretensions as a novel, we 
have a great admiration for its contents, as a 
hive of honey and wax. What patience, in- 
dustry, finish in the style; what richness in 
the thought; what rare and digested knowl- 
edge; what versatility and aptness; what 
classical culture and skill in versification ; 
what tremendous satire, tempered with dry 
humor anda reserve of good-nature; what 
shots at folly, stabs at vice, turnings inside 
out of pretension; what exposures for hum- 
buggery, quackery, false modesty, false 
morals, and false piety! The author gives 
full proof of his training as a medical man 
and as asailor. He has evidently forgotten 
nothing he learned at sea, as a surgeon in the 
navy. And he is faithful to his original pro- 
fession, scourging medical quackery with 
the most passionate good-will, showing-up 
homeopathy and hydropathy and all the 
other pretentious pathies with stinging fin- 
gers. He makes his philosophy a little too 
distinctly physical, we hardly dare to say 
materialistic, to suit our taste. But he is 
guarded, as most doctors are when they are 
talking loud. He is no moral enthusiast, 
and does not give in enough to the power of 
moral realities to excite full moral sympathy. 
He seems to hate the coarse, the bad, the 
vile better than he loves the good, the true, 
the right. His regard for his species is 
moderate; his respect for it limited. He is 
about as far from a fanatic in faith as Tom 
Jefferson. But his hopes from the develop- 
ment of physical science and its application 
to practical uses are as buoyant as Baron 
Munchausen’s mendacity. Nothing appals 
him. The general air can be strained, the 
common sewers desiccated, the public smoke 
consumed, the miasma neutralized, disease 
be extirpated, and, for aught we can tell, 
Uncle Shippén’s theories of longevity real- 
ized in new life-tables of patriarchal prec- 
edents. 

Really, Dr. Mayo’s inventiveness in this 
direction is something most extraordinary. 
One would think he had passed his life ina 
patent office, he has such a wealth of schemes, 
so skillfully made plausible, for doing every- 
thing that optimists desire in the way of the 
material progress or improvement of the 
world. 

There is a@ wonderful deal of vigorous 
writing in “ Never Again,” and the author 
knows how to cover the quarters of his 
high horse, when he chooses to mount him, 
with the skirts of some one of his extrav- 
aganza characters, and so have his wicked 
way without compromising himself. His 
style is often highly medicated. It smacks 
of the dissecting room and the apothecary’s 
shop; but, as the flavor is genuine, we can- 
not seriously object to its quality, but only 
to its quantity. He doses too much for the 
prevalent taste. He is fine in descriptions 
of American scenery—our Hudson River, 
West Point, and city neighborhood. His 
sailor language is classically correct and 
copious beyond all parallel; but, mercy on 
us! who but himself ever achieved such a 
mastery of the tongue, and has he not used 





up the privilege for a whole generation ? 








We must refer the reader for fine extracts 
to some grand words on work, on the 74th 
page; to a passage, hinting how much a 
knowing man don’t know, on the 102d page; 
to some hints on paradox in feeling, on the 
129th page ; to some useful hints on ventila- 
tion of sewers, on 168th and 169th pages; a 
fine passage on remorse at night, on the 345th 
page; to Mr. Ledgeral’s fall in his own re- 
spect, on 871st page ; the two kinds of general, 
on 887th page ; open eyes, 400th page; New 
York from the Hudson, a fine bit of descrip- 
tion, on the 407th and 408th pages; uses of 
money, 417th page; modern flummery at 
funerals, 634th page; Stichen’s will, 640th 
page. 

Why will the author use such words as 
aciculated, coracles, derring? Is it to drive 
his readers to their dictionaries, or to exhibit 
a pedantry unbecoming in so clever and ac- 
complished a writer? 





WINDING MY WATCH. 


BY LULU GRAY NOBLE, 





I WIND my watch in the low lamp-light, 

As I’ve wound it up how many a night ! 

To measure me out the hours to be, 

As the future were mine through this little key. 


Yet, winding my watch, I well may muse 

How this thing of pins and wheels and screws, 
With my own name cut in its golden curve, 
Will outlast the life it was set to serve. 


How an hour will come of the low lamp-light 
Burning low for my dying sight, 

When to wind my watch no need will be, 
Because Time will forever be done for me. 


Who will wind it after I cannot know, 

Who wear it for love’s sake, what shall show 

In the whirl of fates? But beyond these bounds 
Shall I see why it beat me out such rounds ? 


Days all whose moments were counted on, 

As if drops of agony, one by one, 

Bled slow at each stroke from my heart within ; 
Ah! shall I see why these days have been? 


Throb, little hands, through your circling ways, 
Make up my measure of mortal days, 

All the strange seasons ye have told, 

Not here is your riddle dark unrolled. 


But oh ! somewhere in the high heavens set, 
May God’s great dial, marking yet 

All our times by the constant sun of love, 
Show even my times to that sun to move. 








HOMES OR HOMES. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 








It is a question whether some of our forms 
of charity do not need revision. This Amer- 
ican people is a people of magnificent gen- 
erosity, and makes some very splendid fail- 
ures. In benevolence, as in business, the 
logic of events is merciless. No matter how 
innocently we sin, our sin is sure to find us 
out. If business is not conducted in accord- 
ance with the unwritten laws of trade, if 
benevolence be not conformed to the eternal 
laws of human nature, no integrity and no 
unselfishness can ward off disaster, either 
from the one or from the other. 

I suppose there are two things to be main- 
ly considered in systematizing charity: one 
is the happiness of the people to be helped, 
the other the convenience of the helpers. 
The latter is no doubt best served by the 
establishment of poor-houses, homes, asy- 
lums. Whether the former is by the same 
means best compassed may be considered 
an open question. 

Physicians tell us that the great stone hos- 
pitals on which we latter-day saints pride 
ourselves, as embodying the last results of 
sanitary science,are of all establishments the 
most pernicious. The seeds of disease are 
sown in them from year to year, and are 
ever springing up in a fatal harvest. With 
all our knowledge and all our money, the 
best kind of hospital is the cheap wooden 
barrack, which can be torn down every 
three years, and thus prevent the storing up 
and distribution of disease, to which the en- 
during stone building is always liable. Is it 
not possible that some similar necessity 
exists with regard to our great charitable in- 
stitutions? 

There are Soldiers’ Homes scattered over 
the land. This is a form of charity as little 
offensive as itis possible for charity to be. 
Indeed, I do not know that it should be 
called charity at all. Surely, if debt can ex- 
ist between man and man, it is incurred by 
the nation toward those who have periled 
life and limb in her behalf. So the nation 








does well to provide a home for 
soldiers. She rears a lofty and im 
structure, lays out grounds with taste 
elegance, keeps everything in 

order, receives all poor and Wounded ang 
invalid soldiers who knock at her door, feeds 
them, clothes them, if need be, furnishes 
pension for pocket-money, lays them Under 
no grevious restriction, and imposes no 
labor. If you drive to their retreat, you 
see them sauntering along the graveled 
walks, recliniag under the trees, loung. 
ing upon the piazza, or perhaps en. 
gaged in some light work. But, after all, 
it is a most dreary place, a mockery of home, 
You are struck by the absence o7 life, 
There is no interest, no animation, no vital. 
ity. Allis lounging and listlessness. I hayg 
been told that soldiers enter these homes 
with reluctance and leave them with alactity, 
There is no complaint of ill-treatment, in. 
sufficient food, or care. It is simply that 
their dreariness is insupportable. Cap we 
wonder at it? Think of fifty or a hundred 
men living together in a perfectly com. 
fortable house, with nothing to do! They 
have no Care, no responsibility, no occupa 
tion, no society but each other. As soldi 
they have had stirring, active, eventful lives, 
Doubtless at first the quiet, the rest are de. 
lightful; but, when wounds are healed and 
life flows once more in all the channels that 
are left, how these human hearts must long 
for the variety and even for the vexations of 
humanity, for the activities of manhood, the 
attraction of womanhood, the amusement of 
childhood. In every establishment onght 
we not to take the family as the model? § 


far as our institutions depart from the | 


family type are they not on a wrong prin- 
ciple? Isit practicable? And, if practicable, 
is it not better that the fifty soldiers should 
be distributed through the community, 
to live in and become a_ part of 
separate homes, rather than live to 
gether in a monotonous and unnatural club, 
They need not be ‘‘ townpoor” ; but national 
pensioners, honorable, though dependent, re- 
ceiving their support from the country not 
as a gratuity, but as some attempt at an 
equivalent for services rendered. Many, 
perhaps most of them, though partially dis- 
abled, are not incapacitated for light labor, 
and would be all the healthier and happier 
for its performance. They may not be able 
to do man’s work; but they could be exceed- 
ingly useful in doing what is too often added 
to woman’s work. There are thousands of 
farm-houses where these men could amply 
pay their board by doing ‘‘chores” that 
now fall to the lot of overworked women. 
Many families who could not endure the in- 
cumbrance of a boarder, nor afford the out- 
lay of hired service, would be greatly re 
lieved by such an addition to their staf 
The man would quickly work into a pleas 
ant and profitable position, and join in the 
wholesome life from which the far more 
splendid surroundings of the Home coa- 
pletely shut him out. It may not be imme 
diately nor entirely practicable; but can we 
not hold this end in view? 


There is an insurmountable repugnance in 
the minds of many poor people to technical 
places of refuge. it is not independence; 
for they will receive without flinching, ™ 
their own miserable homes, an amount of 
assistance at a cost of trouble, thought, and 
care far greater than would be necessaly to 
support them comfortably at the poor. 
house—or, as we have taken to calling it, 
the Home—though we do not succeed by 
our euphuisms in deceiving our victims, who 
draw back from the Home as decidedly # 
from the poor-house. We are at great ex: 
pense to provide an asylum for old mea, & 
home for aged and indigent females; and the 
old men throw their cane at you if you pr 
pose to take them there, and the aged and 
indigent females grow young and rich in the 
vocabulary wherewithal they declare their 
determination not to go. This means pad 
thing. Of course, we can make them 0, ! 
we choose. Society is a giant, and cap us? 
its strength giant-wise, to be strong against 
the weak. But it is not pleasant, even whet 
it is necessary; how much less when it is not 
certainly necessary. Perhaps the re 
right, and. haply we shall be found to fi 
against God. Instead, then, of giving 
our energies to the preparation of 4 house 
why not devote a part to the accumulation 
of a fund whereby these poor who 8 ¥ 
foundly dislike the more public forms ? 
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qarity, may be supported in private 
There are mapy families whose 
jpcome would be materially improved 
by the small sum which would be payed for 
the support of a woman incapable of self- 
gpport, but not needing any especial care or 
pursing. A board of overseers or a ladies’ 
committee could still supervise affairs, keep 
track of all its beneficiaries, watch over their 
joterests, look out for their comfort. And 
the old ladies themselves would often be far 
pappier in the humble but more cosy, more 
sociable, more natural, if more narrow home 
than in the spacious, abundant, but public 
and unfamiliar Refuge. Beggars should not 
be choosers, perhaps; still, if we give, we 
may well give wisely. The poor may be 
unreasonable, and their poverty is often their 
own fault. But, after all, we would a thou- 
sand times rather be ourselves, with the 
annoyance of their unreasonableness, than to 
be the poor, with all their dictation. In the 
distribution of traits, we are glad 
those fell to our share which enabled us to 
be independent, though at the cost of much 
pard work and self-denial. We are thankful 
that we can work; that we can turn away 
from the present pleasure to avert the future 
disaster. Theoretically I would make pau- 
as odious as possible. Practically I 
would make the victims of pauperism as 
happy as possible. He cannot be tvo careful 
not to loosen the foundations of self-respect; 
potto make it seem easy and pleasant and 
natural to depend upon others, instead of 
helping one’s self; not to make this false life 
of leaning too closely resemble the true life 
ofuprightnesss. Yet, on the other hand, there 
jsso much wretched dependence springing 
from age, sex, infirmity, calamity, the error 
and the crime of other people, that one can- 
not be too careful in applying even just rules; 
too gentle, too wise, too considerate in guard- 
ing from additional pain those who are 
already sore wounded and vanquished in 
life's hot battle. 





STATE PEDAGOGY. 


BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 





“Way does the state educate its citizens ? 
To make them able rightly to discharge their 
duty as citizens.” This seems to me to be a 
fair extract from the catechism of common 
sense. The state has a fundamental right to 
conserve itself; and this is a necessary 
means of self-conservation. The state and 
citizen are bound together by laws. These 
laws the citizen must be able to read and un- 
derstand, or else the bond is weakened. 
§o the state teaches its citizen to read and 
reason. With the same motive it provides 
for his security of life and properiy—to wit, 
that the citizen may freely and fully act the 
citizen. J cannot think of any other basis 
of state interference and help than this. 
The state cannot seek to make its citizens 
pious, because the state itself is not pious. 
Even if it were, piety does not propagate 
ieelf in that way. And, even if it did, jus- 
tice to those citizens who, though ready to dis- 
charge every duty as citizens, do not wish to 
be pious would forbid the state propaganda. 
When the state has a Shechinah and Urim 
id Thummim my argument ends; but 
until then it holds good. If there were any- 
thing divine at Washington or Albany or in 
our City Hall—but we leave the painful re- 
flections suggested. The state cannot seek 
'o make its citizens build pyramids to its 
glory, for the same reason of justice to the 
individual. The state is but an agglomera- 
tion of individuals, and has no rights which 
are not the resultant of combined individual 
Tights, The state has no more a divine 
Tight than has an individual man. An indi- 
Vidual man has a right (divine in one sense) 
lolive and defend himself. So has a state 
4 tight (divine in one sense) to live and 
defend itself. In both cases God has or- 
dined governmental order through the 
ya of man. All jure divino beyond 
"is 18 the assumption of tyrants and par- 
-. The morals of a state are the morals 

© common human conscience—that 
sag theft, adultery, etc., are crimes, and 
lust be punished. All detailed religion, 
the religion of revelation, comes to the in- 
agg and not to the state. God does 

" say: “France, teach your people the 
— “England, order your people 

lieve in the incarnation” ; ‘‘ America, 
all your citizens to be baptized.” But 
Tevealed truths are sent to the individ- 





ual heart, thence to be propagated by heart- 
beats, and not by law. So the Bible, as 
God’s Book of Revelation, does not address 
itself to the state. The state has nothing to 
do with it, except as individual men receive 
its truth and spirit in their lives. When the 
state meddles with the Bible, it is good-in- 
tentioned, but officious—Uzzah trying to 
steady the ark. 

If I am not squint-eyed or blind in this 
view, the question of the Bible in the pub- 
lic schools is not a state question, one way or 
another. The state cannot put it in or take it 
out. It is just such a matter as the use of Da- 
boll’s or Wilson’s Arithmetic. It is for the 
constituency of any particular school (through 
its trustees or supervisors) to determine. If 
it isa text-book, it must be subject to the 
text-book system of appointment; but, if it 
is not a text-book, nothing but the public 
sentiment around any particular school could 
justify its introduction or exclusion. The 
community (the holders of public sentiment) 
is one thing, and the state (the governmental 
power) is another. 

But there is another thought from our cat- 
echism—question and answer at the begin- 
ning. And here I would like to call upon 
two of our worthiest citizens fora reply. J 
speak modestly and call for light. New 
York has not two nobler workers for its 
good than Gen. Alexander Webb, president 
of the College of the City of New York, 
and Thomas Hunter, president of the 
Normal College. They are men of spotless 
character, exalted attainments, large expe- 
rience, and justly honored by the public 
confidence. If they will pardon my bold- 
ness, I will beg them to set my mind at ease 
on two questions. 

First, to my esteemed friend, the General, 
whose large head is only equaled by his 
large heart. Out of what view of the state 
can you find it right to educate its citizens 
in the higher mathematics? Certainly not 
to make them better able to discharge their 
duty as citizens do you give them the Cal- 
culus. After the public schools have taught 
the children of the citizens to read and 
reason, then we taxpayers are called upon 
to pay $120,000 a year (besides the interest 
on property on Lexington avenue and 
Twenty-third street) to give these children a 
pure luxury. I have puzzled my brain to 
see how this could come in, and yet not 
defy all true doctrine of the state. This ex- 
cellent instruction which you give at the 
College of the City of New York (and all 
the instruction you and your colleagues give 
is excellent) does not help those lads to be 


any more competent to understand and obey | 


law than before. Tweed could not be im- 
proved in this respect by conic sections. 
The Binomial Theorem never could have 
saved Garvey. 

But perhaps it is not law-keepers but 
law-makers you prepare. Well, I grant 
you, we do need a college or two for 
that object. But ought not the curric- 
ulum to be slightly modified? Ought 
not the mathematics and drawing and chem- 
istry, etc., etc., be set aside, and some such 
text-books as these used: ‘‘ Opie on Lying,” 
‘“‘ Singleton’s Essay on Bribery,” ‘‘ Montes- 
quieu’s Spirit of the Laws”? Or, what would 
be perhaps equally to the point, could you 
not have Michael Angelo’s picture of the 
“¢ Last Judgment” put up in one of the halls 
and carefully explained to the incipient 
legislators ? 

But some one says that in the College of 
the City of New York you furnish lads with 
knowledge which they can use for their 
furtherance in life. Well, that is“ real kind.” 
And just here I'll put my question to President 
Hunter, for the Normal College is supported 
by our taxes to prepare teachers. 

Mr. President, what argument will allow 
the state to prepare teachers that will not 
allow it to prepare lawyers, or doctors, or 
printers, or milliners? These areall money- 
making occupations. Why does the state 
selectone? Why not have anormal medical 
college, and a normal dressmaking college, 
and a normal shoemaking college? I do 
not see why, on the principle of your Nor- 
mal College, we should not pay taxes for 
fifty more normal colleges, to complete the 
system. This helping one class of our 
citizens to make money is rather hard on the 
rest. Youcertainly cannot be afraid that 
unless you educate teachers in your Normal 
College you will have none in the public 
schools. You would not in this way ignore 











the thousand educational institutions of the | 
land. Iam thoroughly in the dark. Now, - 
Presidents Webb and Hunter, help me out. 
Do not, I beg of you, cunningly say: ‘‘ That | 
is nothing but the squeal of the New York ; 
University, that has had its toes trodden | 
on!” I confess its toes were mashed very 
severely, at the public expense; but that 
wound has healed and the squeal is all over. 
My connection with the New York Univers- 
ity has nothing to do with it. I ask as a 
man, a citizen, anda taxpayer. And I ask 
two men who are above subterfuge. 





DISRAELIS WIFE. 


(Obiit Dec. 15th, 1872.) 


BY MARY B. DUDGE, 





As once Mohammed’s tearful praise uprose 
When she he loved was lifted from his arms, 





So he of Judah’s tribe and England’s peers 

The Prophet’s rival is, in loss that cries : 

A better wife, O Allah! ne’er can be, 

Whose faith was firm in me when men de- | 
spised, 

Who all my wants relieved when spurned of 
all!” 

No social queen was she, to fill the page 

Of courtly chronicle with sounding praise, 

And brave results of brilliant strategies 

In gilded hall, where beauty supplements 

The power of state, and by seductive wiles 

Can sway the easy politician’s mind 

And balance it at will. No strong ally 

Was she, with woman’s wit to bridge the 
breach 

Of passing failure, and lost skirmish turn 

Of her liege-lord to glorious victory. 

Nor genius she, to whose magnetic light 

The native prince and foreign potentate 

Were won, as insects by a candle-flame, 

Until their wings are powerless. 

She was not 
Of such resplendent, glittering tissue made 
That all the world would follow in her wake, 
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To catch her beams and pale at her demise. 
Hers rather was the light that warms the 
home ; 
The light that with a luster calm and clear, 
Fed by artesian wells of purest love, 
Burned ever with a fadeless radiance, 
To cheer and charm her husband’s weary 
thought 
From shadows that depress. So, comforted 
By steadfast warmth of wakeful sympathy, 
He never went benumbed into the lists, 
To wait the tardy glow of faith in self, 
Quickened by combat ; for he ever bore 
The consciousness about him of esteem, 
That lifted him as gods are lifted up 
Above the men they rule into a realm 
Of power supreme. 
Not ours is it to weigh 
The greater profit to the public man 
Of woman’s help when gifted with finesse, 
Or that of virtuous love which is his crown ; 
But surely Disraeli’s record stands 
Fairer to-day in this : that grateful love 
For wifely tenderness and needed help 
Knew no abatement with the march of time, 
Knew no abatement with the growth of 
power ; 
But to the end in gentlest courtesy bowed 
(And self-forgetfulness, which marks the 
great) 
To meet the courage that concealed her pain, 
Lest grief for her should make him less than 
strong. 
So these two noble spirits met the shade 
That slowly came between them ; cach intent 
To save the other’s heart from bitterest pang 
Of knowledge of Death’s presence. 
God be praised 
That pure, heroic love and earnost faith 
Found sweet embodiment in her, and live, 
Sleepless, among us yet, though she be dead. 





“WITH A CAPITAL ©.” 


BY REV. JOHN VAUGHAN LEWIS. 





I reap Tae INDEPENDENT of January 
9th, and I concluded therefrom that I had a 
mission to you and, through you, to your 
readers. I wish that you would let me re- 
view you now and then froma Churchman’s 
standpoint (please be particular about the 
capital C), and let me say my say as inde- 
pendently as you say yours, I may often be 
one or two weeks behindhand; for I am a 
busy man, with a large parish on my shoul- 
ders, and, of course, must do my press writ- 
ing when I can, and not when I should like 
to. But T accept the challenge in your first 
“ Editorial Note” of January 9th, with entire 
good nature, as a Churchman (with a capital 
C), and propose to send you from time to 
time a Churchman’s views of things, as dis- 
tinguished from your way of putting them. 
I claim to be a Churchman, bred in the bone; 
and yet one of my natural allowance of 
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grandfathers happened to be a Congrega- 
tionalist. He turned Churchman afterward, 
but late in life; and I suppose I owe to him 
the strain of blood that enables me to read 
Tue INDEPENDENT with unrufiled compos- 
ure. Except for that dilatory grandfather, 
I believe that I am as ‘‘in-and-in” bred a 
Churchman as can often be found in this 
country. 

I do not propose to take you to task in any 
way. In fact,I rather like your way of 
‘putting things,” from your standpoint. Nor 
do I propose to convert you or your readers 
to Churchmanship; but only to ‘‘ go through 
you,” whenever I feel like it, and say how 
Tue INDEPENDENT strikes a Churchman. 

{ can readily understand the incompre- 
hensibility of a Churchman in the view of 
an average disciple of ‘‘our common Chris- 
tianity.” I know that we must seem odd 
and queer; and yet I know that we have the 
respect of our fellow-Christians of all names, 
and that the great majority of them are quite 
willing to listen to anything that we have to 
say for ourselves. 

Your first ‘‘ Editorial Note” this week 


| gives me my cue. I ask no more of you. 


Like a school-boy, if you will only give me 
a ‘‘subject,’ I can write. I quote: 

“Our American Churchmen (with a cap- 
ital C) are sometimes charged with being 
opposed or indifferent to Christian union; 
but that is a slander. There is a large sec- 
tion of them, represented by such men as 
Tyng and Mclivaineand John Cotton Smith, 
who favor union with Protestants. To this 
extent the majority are scarcely willing to 
go. 
Now, Mr. Editor, I doubt if we even have 
such a minority who are actually in favor 
of *‘ union with Protestants,” according to 
your and other outsiders’ idea of that phrase. 
If by ‘‘ Tyng” you mean the elder Doctor 
Tyng, just ask him what he thinks of ‘‘ The 
Apostolic Succession.” If you mean 
“Tyng, Jr.”—well, you cannot find another 
such an one in the Church. All who go on as 
he does either go out of the Church sooner 
or later or are mere sensationalists. 
“Tyng, Jr.” seems to be sut generis, He 
sticks to the Church in spite of everything» 
and he seems to be in earnest, in his way. We 
are rather amused by his eccentricities, and 
let him alone for the most part, except when 
he violates the ecclesiastical law of another 
diocese, and brings its diocese down on him. 
Then, of course, we have to exercise disci- 
pline. It is a question of international law, 
and there isno evadingit. But, bless you 
“Tyng, Jr.” might preach standing on his 
head, or in any other extravagantly Ritual- 
istic manner, before the Bishop of New 
York would think of discipline. The man 
is doing too much earnest, whole-hearted 
work for his Master to be meddled with. 
His vagaries do not hurt the Church. A set 
of men like him, a party of his views, 
would be put down with a strong hand at 
any General Convention. He is no specimen 
of Churchmen. 

‘*Mclivaine’—I suppose you mean the 
Bishop of Ohio—is great at fraternization on 
the platform; but he is notoriously great, 
also, on episcopal prerogative in his own 
diocese and in the House of Bishops. His 
sermon on the ‘* Apostolic Succession” at 
the consecration of Bishop Polk (I think) is 
one of the strongest bits of forensic elo- 
quence in defense of that doctrine that we 
have in Church literature. He favors ‘‘ union 
with Protestants” very much as the *‘ Metro- 
politan of Athens” favors union with Ameri- 
can Churchmen. He is willing to “ bury 
their dead,” and to pray for them at public 
meetings ; but just see him at a Pan-Anglican 
Conference or putting down “ Brother Tate” 
and his surpliced choir. He is nothing but 
a bigoted and intolerant Churchman, with a 
vein of conventional ‘‘ gushingness” toward 
Dissenters. We do not mind his vagaries, 
either. (That use of the word “either” is 
provincial, but itis expressive; and I have 
always adhered to it as a convenient ab- 
breviation.) 

I do not know much about ‘‘ John Cotton 
Smith,” except that there is Puritanism 
enough in his name to excuse almost any- 
thing in his behavior. But I will venture to 
affirm and reaffirm that there is not a man 
in the Church, who means to stay in it, who 
does not, secretly or openly, sympathize in 
the Church’s exclusiveness toward ‘‘ the 


sects,” and does not mean to requirereordin- 
ation of every Dissenting minister who seeks 
admission to the Church, and confirmation, 
if not rebaptism, of every layman who secks 
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her communion. All this talk about fraternity 
is mere “ buncombe.” The Church proposes 
to ‘‘fraternize” with those who submit to 
her. The High Churchmen say so, and the 
Low Churchmen think so, and act so when 
they are brought to the test. A few excep- 
tions only confirm the rule. That is exactly 
what is the matter with the Greek Church 
in her reception of the overtures 
of the American Church. She cannot 
comprehend that we are not a Protest- 
ant sect, that we have any connection 
with the historic Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. We rather admire her conservatism 
and caution, though it is hard onus. We 
should do exactly so with any strange 
“church” that claimed our fellowship. If 
we cannot prove our claims to catholicity and 
apostolicity, we expect that she will keep 
ns out of communion with her until we 
satisfy her on that head; but we are too 
strong in our position to be dismayed by a 
tebuff. We accept your good-natured laugh 
at our expense with all candor. It was a 
food joke. But we bide our time, and then 
**Jet those Jaugh who win.” 

That ‘‘ Stanley” affair, which you notice 
aext, is not quite all that Churchman could 
wish it might have been. Dr. Burgon isa 
inan of intense convictions, but—or I might 
say rather, and, therefore, of intemperate 
speech. What he says he says with all his 
coul, and so often appears to disadvantage 
in the eyes of this age of opinions, when 
convictions are scarce. And Dean Goulburn 
has rather taken to lecturing everybody 
wince the success of his great work on ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Religion.” But nine in ten of our 
Churchmen, English and American, are of- 
fended at Dean Stanley’s ‘‘theology” and 
yegret his official promotion. He is nota 
sound Churchman and we are not proud of 
him. We admire his ability, learning, and 
literary force ; but he does not represent the 
Church, and “ we’ donot want him asa 
‘select preacher” to our young men, if the 
passengers by ‘‘a late train” did succeed in 
electing him. As for the “ mancuvering,” 
we are quite willing to set the avowed de- 
termination and open rally of High Church- 
men to prevent the Dean’s appointment, 
against the strategy of the “ Broads,” which 
secured it. 

The fact is, Mr. Editor, a Churchman is a 
man who is full of convictions and has 4 
positive creed, knowing what he believes 
and why he believes it. Of course, he is in- 
tolerant of error. How can he be other- 
wise? Charity itself ‘‘rejoiceth in the 
truth.” But we are not such a narrow- 
minded set of people as many seem to im- 
agine, and I think we ought to have a hear- 
ing. Not because we have any apology to 
make for our convictions; but because we 
would not be misunderstood as respects our 
motives and principles, if we must be incom- 
prehensible in our methods and practice. 





THE LAST WORDS. 


BY PRESIDENT TUTTLE, OF WABASH COLLEGE. 








T am often amazed at the manner in which 
our Lord arranges the close of life for his 
people—not all, but a great many of them. 
1 said *‘ not all,” not that the suspicion is to 
be indulged a moment that the Saviour of 
sinners does not care for all his children, 
when drawing near to death; but that we 
know some cases that strike us with amaze- 
ment, 

John Wesley bad been a warrior for Christ, 
and his ‘‘ good fight” can never be regarded 
without tue most lively interest. As his de- 
parture drew nigh, he could look back over a 
life of conflict; and also on the fact that 
most of those who-had aided him, especially 
those who aided bim in its earliest periods, 
had passed away. How imposing and ven- 
erable the figure of the aged Christian war- 
rior, a8. he stands for the last time in the 
pulpit of the old Foundry, in London, and 
repeats the hymn in which the verse occurs: 

“One army of the living God, 
To his command we bow; 
Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now !” 
As a part of the closing scenes of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s life,this seems to me to be not the least 
interesting. 

The late Dr. Archibald Alexander, among 
the last of his sayings, exclaimed, as if un- 
covering the foundations of his religious sys- 
tem: ‘* Penitence and Faith.” And the Sab- 
bath before he died he said, with tender de- 
voutness: “Who shall lay anything to the 








charge of God’s elect?” And in a prayer 
which he had written, in view of death oc- 
cur the words: ‘‘ Give, if it pleases Thee, an 
easy passage through the gate of death.” 

When his son, Dr. James W. Alexander, 
was dying, his wife sought to comfort him 
with the precious words, as she quoted them 
to him : ‘‘I know in whom I have believed.” 
Dr. Alexander at once corrected her by say- 
ing: ‘‘ Not ‘in whom I have believed,’ but 
I know whom I have believed!” He would 
not even suffer a little preposition to be be- 
tween his soul and his Saviour. 

Dr. Charles White, the second president of 
Wabash College, when in full health, a few 
minutes before he died, wrote these remark- 
able words, the last communicated to us and 
found after his sudden departure: ‘‘ Faith 
sees the blessed Saviour at the death-bedside, 
with attendant angels, to soothe and sustain 
and bear up the spirit to Heaven.” 

Dr. Barnabas King, of Rockaway, New 
Jersey, closed a ministry of fifty-four years 
among that people on the second Sabbath 
in March, 1862, standing at the communion 
table and in the old church the last time, 
with the apostolic benediction, so tenderly 
and impressively pronounced that to some 
it seemed as if new and never before pro- 
nounced in their hearing: ‘‘ Now the God of 
peace that brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the 
sheep, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, make you perfect in every good 
work to do his will, working in you that 
which is well pleasing in his sight through 








Jesus Christ, to whom be glory forever 
and ever. Amen!” 

Although he lived two weeks, these may | 
be regarded as the closing words of his 
ministerial life. What could be more touch- 
ing? 

Mr, Gabriel Green, a nephew of Dr. Ash- 
bel Green, of Philadelphia, was a devout 
Christian worker as a lay missionary in a 
rough, mountainous region of New Jersey, 
where he sustained himself by his labors as 
a mechanic. His death was caused by a 
painful disease, and just before he died he 
said: ‘If I were to be in Washington, and 
the President and his Cabinet should receive 
me as their equal and present me to their 
guests as their friend, I should esteem it a 
great honor. I shall soon be where the 
Lord Jesus and his angels and saints shall 
receive me, and among them all no one will 
be ashamed of me!” And he added (he was 
an intense student of the Pauline Epistles) : 
** Next to Jesus, I desire to see the Apostle 
Paul.” 

In a congregation in Essex County, New 
Jersey, was an Elder Harrison, a man of 
heavenly life and whose influence had been 
very great in the community. For years he 
had led the choir, and when he was dying, 
his yoice being very weak, he sat on the side 
of his bed and repeated the words: 

“0 glorious hour! 0 blest abode! 
I sball be near and like my God; 


And flesh and sin no more control 
The sacred pleasures of the soul !” 


And, taking his pastor’s hand, he said, with 
asortof ecstacy: ‘‘It is almost too good 
for a sinner to hope for, but it shall soon be 
mine.” 

In Ohio a minister—whose name I need 
not here repeat, a name never repeated by 
me but with reverent love—was dying, and 
during his tedious sickness he was wont to 
task his remarkable memory—although 
almost, fourscore years old—for passages of 
the Scriptures and for favorite bymns, of 
which he could repeat hundreds. The day 
before he died he was heard singing the en- 
tire Psalm—the seventeenth, in long meter, 
Watts’s versicn—containing not only the 
verse repeated by Mr. Harrison, but these 
verses : 


‘* What sinner's value I resign; 
Lord, ‘tis enough that I am thine; 
T shall nehold thy blessful face 
And stand complete in righteousness, 


“ This life’s a dream, an empty show; 
But the bright world to which I go 
Hath joys substantial and sincere. 
When shall I wake and find me there? 


“O glorious hour! O blest abode!” etc. 


Not quite six years after that pleasant 
song went up to the ear that is ‘* ever open,” 
another—bis widow—said: ‘tI am very near 
my home. I shall soon be with him in the 
presence of our Saviour, and I feel no more 
alarm about ‘passing behind that vail than 
Ido at night in passing through that door 
to my bed.” 
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She said many things during the inter- 
vening month; but on the 29th of August, 
1871, che ‘‘ passed into the heavens,” and 
her last remembered words are those already 
quoted. 

In the same house where the two venerable 
octogenarian Christians just referred to died 
another almost as old died a few years before 
them—a man of delightful spirit, mighty in 
the Scriptures, ‘and who had ‘‘ the full assur- 
ance of faith unto the end.” The last time I 
saw him he came to the wagon to repeat his 
affectionate farewell, and he added: “‘ It is 
not likely you will meet me here again; but 
remember that my last words to you are ‘I 
have no will of my own as to the time or 
manner of my departure.’” 

How many more like these could be gath- 
ered as personal reminiscences. But these 
are sufficient to comfort God’s people as they 
approach ‘‘the dark river.’ Our God's 
name is ‘‘ Jehovah Jireh—the Lord will pro- 
vide.” 





JAPANESE PROVERBS. 
11. 





BY WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS. 





Proverss, like certain kinds of money, 
vary in the amount and rapidity of their 
circulation. A class of Japanese proverbs— 
such as “ The frog in the well knows not the 
great ocean ”’—which lay almost forgotten in 
the national memory for centuries, has come 
forth, and is now the circulating medium of 
those who bandy the retorts applicable to 


| Old fogies and old fogyism. The conserv- 


atives who impede or oppose reform in 
Japan, claiming that Japan is all-sufficient 


, in herself, are usually styled ‘‘ frogs” by the 


young blades who have been abroad and 
seen the world beyond Japan. There are 








several other proverbs like that of the well- | 


frog; but they depend for their interest upon 
references to things not easily explained by 
mere translation. The ‘‘ great ocean,” how- 
ever, mirrors itself in the Japanese mind 
ever as the symbol of immensity. Thus: 


‘““A drop of the ocean.’? (A drop in the 
bucket.) 

‘To dam up the great ocean with the hand.” 

‘*The ocean does not mind the dust.’’ 

‘The ocean, being wide, cannot be all seen at 
once.”’ 

‘To dip out the water of the ocean with a 
small shell.” 


The Japanese have a lively sense of the 
iniquity of ingratitude: 

‘*Better nourish a dog than an unfaithful 
servant.”’ 


“To have one’s hand bitten by the dog it 
feeds.”’ 


That paternal solicitude is not unknown 
in the land of Great Peace is evinced by 
these: 

*‘Child-birth is less painful than anxiety 
about children.” 

“Ttis easier to beget children than to care for 
them.”’ 

Catching a thief, to find him your own son.”’ 

“Don’t trust a pigeon to carry grain.’’ (Don’t 
send one man to bring back another from a 
place of pleasure, lest he also be tempted. ) 

‘‘IfI am in a hurry, I am sure to go a round- 
about way.”” (The more hurry the less speed.) 

‘** By saving one cash (1-100th of a cent) lose a 
hundred” (one tempo). (Cash wise, tempo 
foolish.) 

‘*The babes of frogs will become but frogs.’’ 

**Only a tailor’s (dyer’s) promise.” 

‘Only a tidbit to a ravenous mouth.” (Said 
when the little tidbit Denmark flies down the 
huge gullet of Prussia ; or when Saghalien falls 
into Russia’s maw.) 

“By losing, gain.” 

“The unskillful man is long-winded.” 

“Give opportunity to genius.” 

*« Give an iron club to a devil.” 
toa bad man.) 

‘¢ While the hunter looks afar after birds, they 
fly up and escape at his feet.” 

“The ignorant man is gentle.” 

‘* Making an idol does not give it a soul.” 

“Don’t give a ko-ban to a cat.” 


Akin to ‘‘ The heart knoweth its own bit- 
terness” are 


‘““The sage sickens, the beautiful woman is 
unhappy.”’ 

‘Everyone suffers either from their pride or 
sinfulness.” 

*‘ Even a calamity, left alone for three years, 
may turn into a fortune.” 

“‘No danger of a stone being burnt.” 

‘*Even a running horse needs the whip.” 

“An old man’s cold water’—i.¢., out of 
place, unreasonable. 


(The Japanese nearly always wash their 


(Give riches 











. a 
hands and face with hot water, and olg 
invariably do so. For an old man, _ 
wash with cold water or for one a 3 
him cold water is highly malapropoe,) Pg 

“Birds flock on the thick branches,” 

“The fox that borrowed the ti 

“Giving wings to a tiger.” 

“Dark as the lantern’s ” 
light streams far abroad. Rn onda seat 
distance to learn the news about things . 
home. This is emphatically true about ng 
dents in Japan who read home newspapers.) 

“*Heaven does not kill a‘man,”” (No one iy 
utterly crashed by calamity.) 

‘*A curse comes not froma fod wi! 
one has no concern.’’ (Men are not 
ished by a god of whom they h 
heard.) 

‘Like jumping into the fire with q bundle gf 
wood.” (Especially used of a Stall natiog 
going to war against a large one, Only tobe 

‘gobbled up.’’) 

“*Having inquired seven times, believe thy 
common report.” 

‘* Even the worm that eats Smart-weed, to hiy 
taste.” (Every one to his liking. No account 
ing for taste.) 

“The best thing in traveling is a companion; 
in the world, kindness,”’ 

‘“*To draw off water to his own field.” (Most 
of the ficlds in Japan are irrigated Tice-fielis 
Water is always a desideratum. This prover 
is like our (‘‘ Feather his own nest,”) 

‘* Famous swords are made of iron Scrapers.” 

‘Like learning to swim in a field,” 

“Though the magnet attracts iron, it cannot 
attract stone.” 

“Tf you say to him ‘gently,’ 
*slam.’”’ 

“The gods have their seat on the brow of 
just man.” 

“A sixth-day camellia.” (A great flower fey 
tival comes on the fifth day of a certain month, 
To bring your flower on the sixth day is to bring 
it a day after the fair.) 

‘“* Now sinking, now floating—such is life.” 


“Poke a canebrake, and a snake will cry] 
out.”’ 


‘Like carrying a cup brimful.” 

“To feed with honey ’’—i. ¢., to flatter, 

‘Proof is better than discussion.” 

** Use a cane before you fall down.” 

‘* Like casting a stone at an egg.” 

‘A roving dog runs against astick.” (Ama 
willing to work will seek and find employment) 


To avoid the appearance of evil thre 
proverbs are given. 


‘**Don’t wipe your shoes in a melon patch.” 
**Don’t adjust your cap while passing under 
a pear tree.” 
**Don’t stay long when the husband is nots 
home.”’ 
“The walls have ears.” 
‘A bad report runs 1,000 7i.”” (2,338 miles) 
* Lust has no bottom.” 
vi The world is just as a person’s heart make 





ger’s Power.” 


to be pun. 
ave Dever 





he will ay 





it. 
‘Send the child you love most ona journey.” 
(To save him from being spoiled by indulgence) 
“ Cast the lion’s cub into the valley.” (Let the 
pet son travel abroad. ) 
‘Give sails to dexterity.” 
‘He conceals a sword under a laugh.” 
“To make two enemies injure each other.” 
‘If you hate any one, let him live.” 
“Give victuals to your enemy.” (The word 
here translated “ victuals”? means food forai- 


| mals, such as beasts, birds, fish, ete., or Mai; 


and some Japanese say it should read “Gire 
bait to your enemy —i, ¢., revenge yourseli 0 
him skillfully, by stratagem. ) 

“A cur that bravely barks before its om 
gate.” (So that it may run inside the gate ia 
case it catches a Tartar.) : 

“Even a monkey sometimes falls fromatre 

“The plucky falcon had its leg broken.” Oy 
the larger bird, which its efforts to escape, Whi 
the falcon had to hold to its branch with m 
leg, caused the other leg of the falcon to be dir 
located. ‘Caught a Tartar.’’) 

a salt on asore.”? (‘ Adding insult 

ury. 
ae of politeness becomes impoll* 
ness.” ; 

“ Pleasure is the seed of trouble.” 

“A blind man does not fear a snake.” 

“ Poverty cannot overtake diligence. 

“The heron standing in the water dos 
stir up the mud.” (Delicacy, tact.) y 

“ Adapt the preaching to the hearer. te 

“Tf you call down a curse on any one, “= 
look out for two graves.” (“ rent 
young chickens, alivays come home to 

‘The egg-plant does not grow on aD 
vine.”’ 

“There is no teacher of Japanese roa 

“ Hearing of Paradise, and finally seeing 

“When men become too old, they Mo" 
the young.’’ (Said especially of the old n# 
such as Japan and China; they must Wal 
to accept the civilization of the younger 
ern nations.) 
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Srience. 


THE EARTH'S INTERIOR. 
IT. 





Ix continuation of the inquiry in a late num- 
ber of THE INDEPENDENT we proceed to notice 
some of the views which have been advanced 


to explain the phenomena of volcanic action. 


It has already been shown that the hypothesis 
of a liquid fiery center to our globe, upon the 
surface of which floats a crust a few miles in 
thickness, bearing upon its surface the whole 
world as known to us, is one which, although 
plausible, rests upon & shallow and specious 
reasoning, aud will not stand the test of pbys- 
jeal chemicular mathematical investigation. 
The concurrent testimony derived from various 
sources leads, as we bave seen, to the conclu- 
sion that our globe, though it may be intensely 
peated within, is probably solid to the center. 

We may pass over with but a moment’s notice 
the old and utterly inadequate notion which 
ascribed voleanic phenomena to the combustion 
of carbonaceous or sulphurous materials in the 
earth’s crust; because, were these materials 
there accumulated in sufficient quantities, the 
air necessary for the process of combustion 
would be wanting in these subterranean regions, 
an objection fatal to the hypothesis, even if the 
conclusive fact were not before us that many 
yoleanie centers do not evolve any of the gases 
which are the principal products of the combus- 
tion of the bodies in question. ; 

Another hypothesis was that originally sug- 
gested by Davy, strongly defended by the late 
Dr. Daubeny, of Oxford, and still finding some 
advocates. Davy, as is well known, discovered 
that the alkalies and alkaline earths were oxyds 
of metals which have a great affinity for oxygen, 
and are even capable of taking it from water, 
with the evolution of so much heat in the pro- 
cess as to give rise under favorable conditions 
to the phenomena of combustion. Alumina, 
the basis of clay, is found to be asimilar metal, 
and silicon, the base of silica, is also pos- 
sessed of a strong affinity for oxygen, so 
that it is conceivable that, if the interior of 
the globe were made up of the bases of silica, 
alumina, lime, magnesia, potash, and soda in an 
unoxydized form, the access of water thereto 
might not only oxydize them, but give rise to 
so much heat as to raise to whiteness and melt 
the resulting oxyds, which would form com- 
pounds not unlike the lavas and molten rocks 
of our modern yoleanoes. In fact, according to 
this hypothesis, the interior of the earth would 
consist of unoxydized bases, whose oxydation 
has in past ages given rise to the present rocky 
crust, and to-day is producing the eruptive rocks 
and lavas, which are brought to the surface 
as soon as generated. This ingenious theory 
would, however, require that enormous quanti- 
ties of hydrogen gas, one of the products of the 
decomposition of the water required for the 
process, should be a constant attendant of all 
voleanic eruptions, which is so far from being 
the case that this gas is seldom present as a 
Volcanic emanation; while, on the contrary, 
oxydized gases, like carbonic and sulphurous 
acids, abound. 

Both of the above hypotheses, it will be seen, 
suppose the source of the heat exhibited in vol- 
cani¢ phenomena to be local and superficial, 
and inno way dependent upon a liquid fiery 
center or, indeed, upon any condition of ecen- 
tral heat. 

Still another hypothesis, having a similar basis, 
was that put forth by a German scientist, 
Keferstein, some forty years sinee. Rejecting 
the notion of a combustion of organic matters, 
or an oxydation of metallic basea he, never- 
theless, imagined that a process which he called 
afermestation might be set upin the buried 
sedimentary deposits of the earth’s crust, re- 
sulting in reactions between these heterogene- 
ous materials, which should not only raise their 
temperature to redness, but give rise to gases 
and vapors such as are evolved from volcanic 
vents, while the fusion of the solid matters 
Would produce lavas. This scheme also was 
Consonant with the notion of a solid and cold 
interior of our planet, but unfortunately in- 
Volved a great fallacy. It is true that certain 
chemical changes evolve heat, as in the fer- 
menting of decaying vegetable matter (not less 
than the decomposition of water by alkaline 
metals), the combustion of gunpowder, and 
many similar examples; but in other cases the 
chemical reaction, instead of being a source of 
heat, requires not only heat to set the process 
in Operation, but such a constant supply of 
heat that the action soon termiuates unless this 
heat be furnished from without. Such is the 
case with burned and oxydized materials, like 
the sediments of the earth’s orust, which are in- 
deed capable of being made to react upon each 
other, and to yield all the products of volcanic 
action, both lithic and gaseous, provided they 
can be adequately heated, so that the affinities 
Of the various elements can be brought into 

Play. Weare thus brought face to face with 


“What we conceive to be the true solution of the 


Problem, the germ of which. is to:be ‘tound in 





the early speculations of Babbage and Sir John 
Herschel onthe action of the central heat 
(which they assumed) on the stratified sediment- 
ary deposits. Whenever, by shafts or borings, 
we penetrate the earth’s crust, we observe an 
augmentation of temperature, which equals 
about one degree of Fabrenheit’s thermometer 
for fifty feet. This is the same essentially 
whether we sink in the oldest sediments, where 
these form the surface, or in the newer ones, 
which in other places cover them to great 
depths; from which we may conclude that 
these older sediments, where deeply enough 
buried, will be found to be considerably heated. 
At the present rate of increase—which, accord- 
ing to the calculations of Sir Willian Thomson, 
is probably maintained without much change 
for 100,000 feet, or about nineteen miles—the 
temperature at this depth would be 2,000° Fab- 
renheit, or more than sufficient to give rise to 
the phenomena of volcanoes. In order to pro- 
duce such results, however, it is necessary that 
the rocks should contain the elements capa- 
ble at this temperature of reacting upon each 
other, to generate both lavas and gases. Such 
would be the condition of most groups of sedi- 
mentary rocks belonging to known formations, 
in which, besid®3 sand, clay, and limestone, are 
found beds of salt, gypsum, and bituminous or 
coaly matters. These rocks, lying beneath the 
sea-level, and thus impregnated with water, 
being heated from beneath to the temperature 
above mentioned, would give rise to lavas vary- 
ing somewhat in character according to the 
constitution of the beds melted; and would, 
moreover, yield as secondary products all the 
sulphurous and acid gases and steam which so 
often accompany volcanic action. 

Such was the theory which was legitimately 
deducible from the early suggestions of Bab- 
bage and Herschel, and has developed in vari- 
ous times and places during the past fifteen 
years by Dr. Sterry Hunt, who bas endeavored 
to give it chemical and geological form and con- 
sistency. His views, involving as they did the 
rejection of the popular notion of a liquid 
globe, which he denied, were received with 
but scanty favor, and have been not infre- 
quently the objects of hostile criticism; 
but the accumulating arguments of various 
kinds in favor of a solid nucleus are 
at last compelling the attention of geol- 
ogists to these hitherto neglected views, 
which must eventually prevail. By this theory 
alone, as Dr. Hunt has maintained, can we 
satisfactorily account for the variations in the 
constitution of lavas and gases, not only in dif- 
ferent regions, but in the products discharged 
at different times from the same vent. The 
whole subject of the origin of eruptive and 
igneous rocks, alike in ancient and in modern 
times, is, as he has shown, simply explained 
and accounted for by this theory. 

One point, however, yet remained to give 
completeness to this theory of igneous and 
volcanic action. We have seen that the sources 
of heat could not be within the sediments them- 
selves, as imagined by Keferstein, and in part 
also by Prof. Joseph Le Conte, of the Univers- 
ity of California. This latter, one of the most 
eminent of our American scientists, has, in the 
American Journal of Science for November 
and December, 1872, developed at consider- 
able length his views on various subjects of 
geological dynamics, and in this matter, as in 
most others, shows himselfaclose student and a 
follower of the views of Dr. Hunt. As regards 
the séurce of the heat which has produced the 
fusion of the sediments, Le Conte, however, 
suggests that, the internal heat having set up 
chemical actions ia the buried sediments, these 
actions may go on and produce an augmenta- 
tion of temperature—a view which, for reasons 
shown above, we conceive to involve a chem- 
ical fallacy. There are, however, various 
reasons which lead us to conclude that the seat 
of voleanic energy may—-in many cases, at least— 
be at depths less considerable than that deduci- 
ble from the law of augmenting temperature, as 
above explained, leading to the suspicion that 
some other heating agency must supervene in 
the production of volcanic and plutonic phe- 
nomena; and that cause we have not to go far 
to seek. 

It is well known that these phenomena are 
in many, if not in all cases connected not only 
with great accumulations of sediments, but 
with the usual concomitants of these foldings 
and contortions of the strata. We-need not 
now inquire into the agencies which produce 
these movements, which are often of a stu- 
pendous character, involving the folding of beds 
of rocks many thousands of feet in thickness in- 
to greater mass, and in some cases the crushing 
and mashing together of these rocks in a way 
which shows an enormous expenditure of 
mechanical force. Now the common experi- 
ence of every day shows that such operations 
are always attended with evolution of heat. 
In mechanical phrase, the work expended 
in crusbing the rocky strata is said to 
be transformed into heat. In many cases, 
also, mechanical force is transformed into 
chemical action. It was the consideration of 
these facts which led Mr. George L, Vose, an 








eminent civil engineer, who in 1866. published 
asmall volume, en‘itled ‘“Orographie Geology,” 
to suggest therein that the force of compress- 
ion expended in the crnshing of the rocks had 
not only resulted in chemical action, but had 
produced asufficient amount of heat to produce 
fusion, and thus explain the origia of igneous 
rocks. 

This view has very recently been further de- 
veloped by Mr. Robert: Mallet, who in June, 
1872, communicated to the Royal Society of Lon- 
don the results of an elaborate series of exper- 
iments upon the amount of heat evolved in the 
crusbing of various kinds of rocks. From these 
experiments he concludes that the crushing of 
the rocky strata in the great movements of the 
earth’s crust will give rise to heat sufficient to 
melt both the material crushed and the rocks 
adjacent, and thus explain their conversion into 
lavas or igneous rocks. Dr. Hunt, in a recent 
note to the Boston Society of Natural History, 
has called attention to this view of Vose, thus 
sustained by Mallet, and remarks that, inas- 
much as the crusbing process takes place at 
depths where the temperature of the strata is 
already considerably raised by conduction from 
beneath, the heat thus evolved comes in to 
supplement that from the latter source; and 
thus that the suggestion of Vose comes in to 
complete the theory of igneous and volcanic 
action which we have set forth in the present 
sketch. 





Missions, 

_THe Christian Church of native believers 
in Yokohama is quietly and steadily growing, 
and becoming a center of marked influence 
among the Japanese people. On Sunday after- 
noon, December 15th, in the fine new school- 
house attached to the American Mission Home, 
under the care of Mrs. Pruyn, three Japanese 
converts were baptized and the communion was 
partaken of by the native believers and the for- 
eign Christians present. The aspects of the 
work in Yokohama is at present, from all 
points of view, very encouraging. How the 
tide is beginning to ebb from heathenism and 
to flood toward Christianity is notable 
in Yedo, under tbe very eyes of a 
government most severely d:termined ‘not 
to interfere with the private religious belief 
of its subjects.”” The minister of education, 
who is now also minister of religion, is a man 
of advanced opinions, and believes in the 
“liberty of unlicensed printing,’ the freedom 
of the press, and of the people to inquire into 
religion. The freest and fullest discussion of 
religious and moral questions is allowed and 
encouraged in the Imperial College. A sadly 
significant fact is found in this, that in the 
Union church in Yedo the number of Japanese 
present frequently exceeds the number of for- 
eigners present. The very few foreigners in the 
interior of Japan who are willing to speak 
of Christianity to inquiring natives have 
a sort of circulating library, composed of 
two books—Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
translated in Japanese. Copies of these, sent 
out to several teacheys in the interior, 
are in almost constant circulation among 
intelligent readers who wish to _ learn 
about Yesu, andto know whether the “ crim- 
inal god” and once accursed sect of the * Kiris- 
tans” are really good things, after all. As 
surely as the truth of Christ can leaven a na- 
tion, so surcly is that truth leavening Japan; 
and the fruit of a professed and practiced relig- 
ion must follow. From present appearances, 
as in almost all past history, the cities will be 
the centers of Christian influence; while the 
country and the village will be the last strong- 
holds of idolatry and perverted truth. Just as 
the inhabitants of the pagi and the heaths of 
old, in Europe, held on to their old supersti- 
tions longest, and were named from their 
places of habitation, so we predict that either 
of the Japanese words ‘‘inakamono” or ‘ hiya- 
ki-sho” (farmer, peasant, countryman) will in 
course of time come to be synonymous with 
and equivalent to our word “heathen” or 
“pagan.” 


...-The uncertainty of political movements, 
the frequent Carlist disturbances in the North, 
the decreased sale of Bibles and other religious 
books, aud open opposition to the work of 
evangelization have all proved serious ob- 
stacles in the way of Protestant advance in Spain 
during the past few months. Estremadura 
the inbabitants, who in point of morals will bear 
favorable comparison with those of other pro- 
vinces, haveshown unusual willingness to re- 
ceive Bible truths. In six villages visited by 
the. evangelist the majority of the people re- 
ceived him eagerly,and welcomed the Gospel 
gladly—so much so that itis designed soon to 
establish an evangelist’s station and a Pro- 
testant school in Estremadura. The American 
Board has already established its’ mission at 
Santander, in Northern Spain, and Mr, Gulick 
writes that already he begins to meet witha 
little opposition, a sure sign that his work has 
began. At Valladolid a hall has been obtained 
by Protestants for religious services. At Bar- 








celona, in whose general hospital no Protest- 
ants are received, except they deny their faith, 
the foundation ofa Protestant hospital has 
been laid by the congregation of Pastor 
Empaytaz, who have dedicated one bed to 
the comfert and restoration of sick and 
needy churchmembers, At Seville the En- 
glish chaplain, Rev. L. Tugwell, bas recent- 
ly bought « large church, and is assisted 
in his important evangelical work there by two 
laborers; whilst Mr. Duncan, of the Scottish 
Evangelization Society, is establishing schools 
in connection with the growing and prosperous 
church of Cabrera. The gifted Spanish pastor 
at Cadiz, also, Rev. A. Benoliel, notwithstand- 
ing the perils which have beset him, through 
false brethren, finds his schools and church 
flourisuing. Protestantism still meetsa power- 
ful Jesuitic influence in Spain; which, in con- 
junction with the Carlist influence, so intensely 


opposed as it is to religious liberty, make no 
small barrier in the way of evangelists. 


....From Ramapatam, Madras Presidency, 
India, Mr. Timpany, of the American Baptist 
Mission to the Telugus, writes a resumé of the 
work already accomplished at that station, 
which lies about equi-distant from the older 
mission stations of Nellore and Ongole. In 
1869 the beginning was made, three miles from 
Ramapatam; in 1870 the town was first occu- 
pied as a station by Mr. Timpany, the first con- 
gregation, made up of the mission servants and 
those accompanying the missionary from Nel- 
lore, meeting for worship and school in one 
end of the mission sitting-room, on the 5th of 
February. The school for some months was 
kept under a banyan tree, the sand and fing- 
ers s¢rving as slates and pencils. This 
school now numbers over 50. In March, 1870, 
a church of 35 members was organized, and 
within a month their numbers doubled. Now 
the number of churcbmembers is abont 400. 
New villages are constantly opening to mission 
influence, and constant calls for teachers are 
made upon the mission by the newly Christian- 
ized villages. Judging by the rate of increase 
among native converts during the last mission- 
ary trip made from Ramapatam, when 100 were 
baptized, Mr. Timpany looks forward to bap- 
tizing as many as 500 or 600 by March, and to 
the opening of a score of villages. Such rapid 
growth demands special and additional aid, and 
this the missionaries do not hesitate .to de- 
mand. 

....In Ruatan, one of the Bay Islands, north 
of Honduras, which were ceded by England 
twelve years ago to the Republic of Honduras, 
with stipulations that religious rights and liber- 
ties should be pro‘ected, there has been an out- 
rage committed recently, both upon the prop- 
erty of the Wesleyan mission and upon the 
person of agents in its employ. According to 
their last report the Wesleyans had in Ruatan 
5 chapels, 16 local preachers, 354 churehmem- 
bers, ard 291 scholars. In the name of the 
new provisional government of Honduras, 
which is said to be in the interests of the Ro- 
man Catholics, troops have been stationed at 
Ruatan, which having first provoked the in- 
habitants to resistance, seized the Wes- 
leyan chapel, built a battery around it, and 
turned it into a storehouse and a gambling 
room. The life of Mr. Sykes, the mission- 
ary, was threatened by them; as also 
that of Mr. Tennyson, the teacher, a British 
subject, of West Indian birth, who was impris- 
oned and aftasward set out by the battery, with 
the threat that, if the Ruatan people fired an- 
other shot, he should be killed. Fortunately 
for Mr. Tennyson, the firing, which bad con- 
tinued at intervals till the issuing of this order, 
eeased immediately afterward. Both Mr. ‘Ten- 


nyson and a local preacher who had been arrest- 
ed were forced to pay money for their release. 


....More than 1,000 converts have been re- 
ceived on probation by the American Methodist 
Episcopal missionarits in Sweden, and nearly as 
many in full connection with the church. Where 
persecution bas occurred—as in the case of 
several preachers, who have been either im- 
prisoued, fined, or mobbed—opposition has only 
seemed to strengthen their cause. The mission 
has built eight chapels during the past year and 
eight more are now building, and bas established 
two day schools. Over 2,000 children are in the 
Sunday-schools. 

...-In the Fourth General Assembly of the 
Free Italian Church, held in Rome, last month, 
twenty-eight churches were represented, whose 
total ordinary income during the year has been 
164,644 francs—somewaat more than $30,000; 
and an equal sum has been contributed by Chris- 
tians of various lands for the purchase of a 
building in Rome for the Free Italian Church. 
An undergraduate and a theological seminary 
were also resolved upon, and much interesting 
discussion held on thé subject of Italian evan- 
gelization. 

....In India the Sunday-school work bégins 
to show signs of good results. Accordiny to 
Rev. T. Craven, of the M. E. Mission (Ameri- 
can), the Methodists have 800 Sunday-scholars 
in Lucknow, in Moradabad 350, in Cawnpore 
200, and in Roy Bareilly 150, making 1,500 in 
all; and this same progress, which characterizes 
other stations as well, is only stayed for lack of 
teachers. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR FEB. 16. 


CONFUSION OF TONGUES—GEN. XI, 1, 9. 


Tue value of union in human effort is an inci- 
dental teaching of this lesson. God testifies to 
it: ‘And the Lord said, Behold the people is 
one, and they have all one language; and this 
they begin todo. And now nothing will be re- 
strained from them which they have imagined 
todo.” There is no telling what men could do 
if they were only agreed and worked heartily to- 
gether. At the entrance to the great suspension 
bridge of Niagara is posted a notice to bodies 
of troops passing there to ‘‘ break step’’ on the 
bridge, lest the united tread of a battalion of sol- 
diers should wrench from its iron hangings the 
mighty structure across which great trains of 

‘loaded cars are whirled with safety. That 
which makes a regiment more powerful than a 
mob of ten times its numbers is union of action. 
It is agreement among capitalists which builds 
our railroads and then controls them. Concert 
of action gives politicians their peculiar power. 
It is only by moving together that laborers con- 
tend successfully against employers as to wages 
or hours of work. It is by gain toward oneness 





of counsel and effort that men everywhere grow 


in effectiveness for good orevil. If men really 
act together in heartiness, almost “ nothing will 
be restrained from them which they have im- 
agined to do.” A Sunday-school has vast- 
ly more power when its classes all study 
the same lesson. Each of its teachers is 
worth more when all of them gather in the 
teachers’ meeting. A child learns a truth more 
easily with others in the Sunday-school than it 
could by itself in the home-circle. Our whole 
land feels already the pervading influence of a 
common Bible-lesson each week. In all good 
we should be “ workers together” with one an- 
other and with God to do our best work. It is 
this fact of the value of union that gives im- 
portance to organization in efforts to promote 
temperance, missionary work, teacher training, 
and Christian activities generally. The sense 
of this fosters the widespread desire for formal 
unity in the Church of Christ. But complete 
union among men was not in God’s plan for 
them ‘in the land of Shinar”; nor does it 
seem to be for them in our land and day. They 
would not have used increased power wisely. 
It may well be doubted if they are yet ready to. 
If there were no differences of purpose or policy 
among Christian believers, it is by no means 
certain that the Church, united in form, would 
eway its scepter only to God’s glory and the 
good of his children. While all in the Church 
of Christ are to strive for that unity of spirit 
which Jesus desired for his disciples, they may 
feel that God probably grants to his people as 
much of oneness of church organization as yet 
they are ready for. 

But when men’s plans of union are against 
God ‘‘the people imagine a vain thing’? who 
suppose the towers they build shall protect 
them. “He that sitteth in the Heavens shall 
Jaugh; the Lord shall have them in derision.” 
By a breath God confounded the language of 
the defiant builders at Babel, and he “scattered 
them abroad from thence upon the face of all 
the earth.” Soalways. ‘‘Though hand join in 
hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished.”” A 
proud emperor sits in confidence on the throne 
of one of the foremost kingdoms of earth—a 
throne obtained by blood and crime. A vast 
army is organized to sustain him there. Ina 
month’s time his army is disorganized and 
defeated, himself is a prisoner, his kingdom 
taken from him, And now he dies ina strange 
land, as Jonely and humble as if he had never 
held place or power. National legislators and 
politicians agree in plans for the corruption of 
senatorial elections, and for more than doubtful 
prectices concerning subjects of their legisla- 
tion. Suddenly their language is confounded, 
“that they may not understand one another’s 
speech,” and each one tells in his own tongue 
the story of another’s wrong-doing. A knot of 
grasping adventurers hold a great city by the 
throat, while they seek to strip it of its wealth. 
They seem beyond the possibility of overthrow. 
Their union is their strength for evil. God 
brings confusion into their councils, and they 
stand as criminals before the bar of civil justice, 
*T have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green bay tree. Yet 
he passed away, and lo! he was not; yea, I 
sought him, but he could not be found.”’ 





...-Another of the occasional social gather- 
ings of Sunday-school superintendents of this 
city and vicinity came off at the Fourth-avenue 
Presbyterian church (Dr. Crosby's), on Tuesday 
evening of last week. Nearly a hundred were 
present. Dr. John H. Vincent presided. The 
topics of conversation were: 1. The Sunday- 
school and the social meetings of the church. 
2. The scholars who leave us. 8. The mystery 
of the third Monday. Under the first head 
were included the conduct of church prayer- 
meetings, teachers’ preparation 








class-meetings, scholars’ prayer-meetings, and 
the duty of those managing Sunday-schools to 
give notice of these meetings and to endeavor to 
bring into harmony and coworking the differ- 
ent departments of church worship and activity. 
Under the second head were considered the 
duties of Sunday-school officers in keeping a 
register of scholars leaving the school, in giving 
them letters of dismission on their departure, 
and in keeping track of them, as far as possible, 
afterward. The third quaint topic of confer- 
ence had reference to the meetings of the 
Sunday-school Teachers’ Association of this 
city, on the third Monday evening of each 
month, their value, and the difficulties in sus- 
taining them. An address on the last-named 
theme, by Dr. Ormiston, was of rare pith and 
appropriateness. The other topics were dis- 
cussed informally by all who had a mind to 
speak on them. 

Several superintendents reported that their 
pastors took the next Sunday’s lesson as the sub- 
ject of a week-day evening lecture or of comment 
in church prayer-meeting. Strangely enough, ob- 
jection was made to this by some, onthe ground 
that scholars attending these meetings would 
thus get an inkling of the lesson in advance of 
its presentation by their teachers, and so the 
teachers would be lowered in the scholars’ esti- 
mation, by their inability to say anything fresh 
on the subject; as if scholars are to be kept in 
ignorance to enable their teachers to seem 
learned before them. The difficulty of getting 
teachers together for preparation is met in 
many cases by putting the teachers’ meeting 
and church prayer-meeting or lecture on the 
same week-day evening—the one following the 
other. One brother suggested that, if these two 
were to ride one horse, he wanted the teacher’s 
meeting to come first—riding in front—as less 
likely to fall off than if behind or after the 
prayer-meeting. 


The importance of giving letters of dismission 
to departing scholars was emphasized. Some 
superintendents said they would not take a 
scholar from a neighboring school without a 
letter from his old superintendent. The desire 
was expressed for a uniform system in this. 
One superintendent spoke of the new sense of 
responsibility which rested on him when first a 
scholar came to his school bringing a letter 
from his old superintendent, with a request that 
the boy should be carefully considered and 
cared for. Mention was made of the Sunday- 
school records of the Brick church (Presbyte- 
rian) at Rochester, so fully and accurately kept 
for a score or two of years, giving to many who 
were formerly in that school, but now far from 
it, a sense of home feeling in connection with it 
still. 

E. C. Wilder, president of the Teachers’ 
Association, showed by his report of work 
how difficult had been the task assigned 
to him of securing such speakers as were 
needed for the meetings of that body, and how 
well he had done his part. Dr. Ormiston said 
that the Association, doubtless, grew out of a 
common sense of need, and a common sympa- 
thy in the teachers’ work. The sense of need 
is the origin of almost every good thing. They 
that are sick, not the well, need the physician. 
When one’s need is met, he wants to tell of it, 
and so to meet another’s need. Hence, the 
association of teachers. Moreover, teachers 
want the positive instruction furnished by the 
meetings of the “third Monday.’? ‘Their 
minds must not only be filled, but be set at 
work. ‘Givethe texta good wring. Squeeze 
the truth out of it,’ was the counsel once 
given to himself in Scotland. All must have 
biblical knowledge, and be able to use it, who 
would be Sunday-school teachers. Seeing other 
men teach is often a great help to teachers. Not 
that they are to be imitators; butthat they may 
learn more of good methods of teaching. 
Many men know more than they can teach. 
They are like deep wells, having nothing to 
draw with. You can see the waterin them, 
but you cannot drink with your eyes. Such 
men should learn how to teach, and thus to use 
what they have. These meetings are only use- 
ful as they ald the teachers to be, to do, and to 
say. Tobeis best of all. Todo comes next. 
To say is least of all, 


..-eTbe Presbyterian church at Bellefonte, 
Penn., is worked under what is known as the 
Bellefonte system of giving and doing. The 
church sittings are free, ‘although families re- 
spect the allotments made to each as they find 
a home in the sanctuary.”’ In all contributions 
for the support of the minister and for other 
expenses of church and Sabbath-school the 
Scripture rule of God’s children giving as he 
has prospered them is recognized as binding. 
The aim is to enlist every member of the 
church as a regular contributor to the church 
expenses and charities. The first year of this 
plan showed receipts of $4,514.15; the second, 
$5,718.21; the third, just completed, $7,028.33. 
In the Sunday-school are 31 officers and teach- 
ers and 241 scholars. The Sunday collections 
from classes for the past year were $186.77. In 
answer to the many inquiries as to this system 
and its workings, the pastor, Rev. W. T. 





Wylie, has prepared a circular, which he will 
send to any one requesting it and inclosing a 
stamp for postage to him at Bellefonte. 


....The International Lesson Committee has 
another meeting summoned for Feb. 19th, at 
Niagara Falls. The executive committee of 
the International Sunday-school Convention is 
called to meet at the same time and place. 


...-The latest report from Ralph Wells, of 
this city, a Sunday-school worker known and 
loved all over the land, shows him in Italy, 
with gaining health. 





Education, 


Tue report that the authorities of Harvard 
College had resolved to abandon compulsory 
attendance at recitations, substituting instead 
more or less frequent examinations, has been 
the occasion of calling out a letter from Presi- 
dent McCosh, to the editors of the Hucning Post, 
in which he di and condemns the pro- 
posed innovation as being contrary to the best 
experience and calculated to make scholarship 
less sound and thorough. The facts and argu- 
ments presented by Dr. McCosh are for the 
most part such as have become entirely familiar 
to American readers by the discussions of the 
last few years—notably by President Porter’s 
thorough and able treatment of the subject in 
“The American Colleges and the American 
Public”; and they are accepted, we believe, by 
the great majority of our best educationists. 
But when a college like Harvard seriously pro- 
poses toadopt a policy which runs counter both 
to its own past practice and to the accepted 
methods of similar institutions it is well that 
public attention should be invited again to the 
grounds on which the established practice 
rests, as well as to the reasons alleged in favor 
ofachange. The following abstract gives the 
principal points of the letter referred to: 


Contrary to the statements of some of the 
newspapers, the proposed step is not in accord- 
ance with the methods of the best European col- 
leges. ‘In all the good colleges of Great Britain 
and Ireland the tendency of late years has been 
toward a weekly or daily supervision of studies. 
In Oxford and Cambridge, which have pro- 
duced such ripe scholarsbip and high culture, 
the teaching is conducted not by loose lectures 
of professors, but by numerous erudite tutors, 
who may not have more than half a dozen pu- 
pils present at a time, possibly not more than 
one, but who rigidly insist that the pupils be 
present and do their work. This method lacks 
the stimulus given to young men by the pres- 
ence of a large number of fellow-students ; but 
it secures a rigidly accurate scholarship on the 
part of aselect number. The same statement 
may be made in regard to Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, except that it allows students who attend 
no college to come up periodically for examina- 
tion and to get a degree. The number who 
take advantage of this provision is not large; 
and few of them rise to eminence, as they are 
without the advantage arising from residence 
where there is an academic spirit.” 

One of the improvements in the Scottish 
colleges during the last few years consists in 
their best teachers devoting several hours a 
week to recitations, which all are required to 
attend. Inthe three Queen’s colleges in Ire- 
land, also, attendance is obligatory; and for this 
reason ‘*‘ they have been unusually successful in 
preparing young men for the high competitive 
examinations of the civil service of India. 
London University has become a mere examin- 
ing board. It takesa high standard of exam- 
ination, but has not been very successful in 
drawing young men toward it. It does not re- 
quire attendance on any college on the part of 
candidates for its degrees, and thus gives no 
security that its graduates have had the refining 
advantage of academic residence. It has to be 
added that most of the small colleges that pre- 

re students to compete fora London Univers- 

ty degree require attendance on lectures and 
class examinations [recitations].”” Thus the 
higher British colleges will look on the step 
proposed to be taken in Harvard as not an ad- 
vance, but a retrogression. 

The idea that this change would put Harv- 
ard upon the footing of a German univers- 
ity overlooks the real facts in the case. The 
foundation of German scholarship is laid not in 
the universities, but in the ; the 
graduates of which, at the age of 17 or 18 years, 
have about as much scholarship as those who 
have passed through the freshman or sopho- 
more class in our American colleges. ‘At these 
institutions attendance is rigidly required, and 
the instruction is of a thoroughly drill charac- 
ter.’? The university is the place for those who 
wish to perfect themselves in some special de- 
partment of scholarship. ‘‘ At all the univers- 
ities a few studious youth work with great 
assiduity and success. Buta very large portion 
are not studious, and take deeper interest in 
beer-drinking, Burschen songs, and sword duels 
than in careful reading. The universal com- 
plaint is that, feeling relieved from the drudgery 
of the gymnasium, the students are apt to idle 








the first year, and perhaps the second year, ex- 
pecting make up before the close of their 
course. They are not subjected to the period- 


ical examinations which Harvard is to retain; 
but they have all along before them (a check 
which we have not in America) a very strict ex- 
amination by a bureau, in order to their receiv- 
ing an appointment to any public office. This 
secures a considerable amount of study during 
the last year or two of their college course.” 

In our medical [and law] schools we fol- 
low substantially the system proposed at Har- 
vard. But these professional schools have two 
important safeguards not found in colleges. 
‘* First, the students are commonly older, and, 
therefore, more competent to lay a restraint 
upon themselves ; secondly, and more particu- 
larly, they are studying for their bread, and if 
they are turned at the final examination their 
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prospects in life are blasted. These 

do not operate in the case of student oe 
academic course, many of whom are young 
with characters unformed, and with no love of 
study till they are made to acquire it by college: 
training, and they do not see that their success: 
in life is to depend very essentially on their: 
diligence at college.” Whether it is desirable to: 
raise the standard of admission, so that stu- 
dents shall not be allowed to enter college tilt! 
they are old enough to guide themselves, is an: 
important : gage but aside from the preg. 
ent discussion. ‘The real question is: Jk it: 
right or expedient to allow students of sixteen: 
or eighteen to go to college recitations or not. 
as they choose? We may suppose that till they- 
enter college they have been in a kind home or 
boarding-school, where they have been under 
salutary restraints. When first freed from these" 
there is always a risk of their abusing theip 
liberty. When they go into a merchant's or g 
lawyer’s office, the restraints are so far contin. 
ued; they are required to be at their work cer- 
tain hours each day. Should there not be like 
rules imposed on students as to their attendances 
at college exercises, and should they not be re. 
quired present themselves daily at the recj. 
tations, and have their tasks prepared? Every. 
body knows that many young men enter college 
without any appreciation of study; and the 
college should seek to give them a taste for 
learning, and this can best be done by requi 
them to come into daily contact with kind ang 
judicious instructors. It is only thus, I beliey 
that temptations to idleness, not to say dissipa- 
tion, can be counteracted in places where hun- 
dreds of young men of all sorts of dispositions 
and predilections are congregated. The attend. 
ance need not be felt to be compulsory, any 
more than the attendance of a young manat g 
business office. It is a thing expected of him, 
and to which he willingly conforms, provided 
doubts are not put into his head by those given 
tochange. Our thinking young men will rather 
rejoice that they are not left to circumstances: 
and momentary impulses, but are required to 
attend to hours and periodically occurring 
duties. Of this Iam sure: that wise and care- 
ful parents and guardians will be anxious to find 
colleges furnishing some security that thera 
young men do not absent themselves for days, 
perhaps weeks, from college exercises, or even 
from the college itself, without any provision 
being made to check or even to notice it or 
let parents know it. It is essentially a question 
for parents to settle, and I simply wish to call 
their attention toit.’’ In reply to the argument 
that these evils can be checked in a short time 
by the influences of college training, Dr, 
McCosh avows his belief in the import 
ance of competitive examinations, but 
with a qualification. ‘‘Competitive examin- 
ations, while they can do much, cannot do 
everything. Their use is to wind up and bring 
to a point a previous training. But they oneal 
make up for the want of that training—» 
weekly and daily training. Competitive ex- 
aminations, without such a training, are Jiable 
to a formidable, I believe fatal evil—the evil of 
cramming. Young men are tempted to id'e the 
greater part of their time; and then within # 
few weeks of the examination, with or without. 
assistance [coaches], they load their memory 
with words and formule, with scarcely > | 
ideas, and no real, certainly no enlarged knowl- 
edge incorporated with their mental being and 
likely to continue with them. Some of those 
who have passed an examination by cramming 
have told me that what they acquired in a few 
weeks was lost in afew weeks. I know that 
there are some examiners who can so set their 
questions as to avoid cramming; butnotone 
examiner in ten can doso, and students under 
ordinary examiners will be tempted to overiill 
the memory and starve the understanding. A 
system of instruction depending on competitive. 
examinations, and not on daily lessons, can 
never be an enlarged one, fitted to communicate 
the highest erudition and cherish the power of 
independent thought. I would rather send my 
son to the most obscure college in the West, 
where he would have a few careful teachers in- 
stracting him from day to day, than to the most 
distinguished college in the East, where he 
would seldom come into personal contact with 
his instructors, and be taught that every 
was to depend on his appearance at a set 0 
formal examinations. It is bya con 
stant catechising, after the manner of é 

and a greater than Socrates), that young mens 
act are to be called into exercise, and 
knowledge imbedded in their minds, as seeds 
are in the soil, by ploughing and harrowing. 


The following is the paragraph in President 
Elliot’s report that relates to subjects discussed 
by Dr. McCosh: 


“The college, regarded asa place of instruc- 
tion and Giscipline, has grown and improved 2 
much during the last twenty years that it is no 
unreasonable to hope that it will soon 
entirely rid of a certain school-boy spirit w' 
is not found in the professional schools, 
which scems to have its roots in the enfo d 
attendance upon recitations, lectures, aud vy | 
fous exercises. This enforced attendance 
characteristic of American colleges, as dis 
guished from European universities, and be 
natural enough when boys went to college 
fourteen or en years of age. The ge 
age of admission to Harvard College is 0 
above eighteen, and it is conceivable that yous 
men of cighteen to twenty-two should bee 
trained to self-control in freedom by pen 
them taste freedom and responsibility 
the well-guarded enclosure of college life, 
mistakes may be remedied and faults may 
cured, where forgiveness is alway easy er it 
repentance never comes too late. — 
appears that a college rule or method of re : 
application is persevered in only for the 8 on 
the least promising and worthy students fe “ 
is good ground to suspect that that 
method has been outgrown.” 


_...The total attendance of pupils in the 
schools of New York City last year was 235, 
the average being 106,826, The expenditures 
for the year amounted to $3,454,818.78, being 
an increase of $802,490.57 over the P 
year. 

...eThe property of Harvard Univet 
amounts to $2,508,254.01. The income me 
year ending August Sist, 1872, was $290,685 
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ews of the Week. 


A LARGELY-ATTENDED meeting of slave- 
polders was held in Havana, last week, favoring 
abolition in some form. Several speeches were 
made, in which very different views of the 
slavery question were taken and provositions 
jn favor of its abolition were advocated. The 
general idea, however, was to give the slaves 
their liberty, provided they will make contracts 
fora term of years, ranging from eight to twelve, 
at from $1 to $5 a month, with conditions simi- 
lar to those the Chinese assent to. The meet- 
ing adjourned without any definite action being 
taken. One speaker advocated the making of 
the contract befure a British, American, or Ger- 
man consul ; others—and they were planters— 
demanded an indemnity of $500 for each slave 
liberated, tbe sum to be made payable out of 
the treasury of the island; while others again 
fixed the indemnity at $1,000 for each slave. 


_...William C. Lunalilo, or ‘‘ Prince Bill,” 
has by the popular vote been elected King of 
the Sandwich Islands. He has been called the 
Mark Twain candidate, and is a young fellow of 
considerable ability and some fondness for the 
flowing bowl. But he promises better things 
for the future, and certainly seems to stand first 
inthe hearts of his countrymen. This popular 
yote will need a ratification on the part of the 
Assembly, which it will doubtless get. The ex- 
pected congratulations were exchanged, and 
the prospective monarch made a speech, in 
which he said that ‘“‘his policy would be to dis- 
criminate fairly between natives and foreigners,” 
thus approximating to the 

“Tros Tyrinsque mihi nullo discrimine agetur” 
of his illustrious predecessor, Queen Dido. 


...The litigation concerning Mr. Greeley’s 
wills was unexpectedly revived last week in the 
Surrogate’s Court. Messrs. Oliver Johnson and 
Alvin J. Johnson testified that in their opinion 
Mr. Greeley was, after the election, possessed 
ofa monomania, to the effect that he had ruined 
the Tribune and his friends, and that this mono- 
mania was accomparied by considerable melan- 
choly and peculiarity of Geportment. It also 
appears that some symptoms of mental ailment 
had been noticed in him before the election— 
and, indeed, three years since. It is probable 
that the common report that Mr. Greeley’s 
death was caused by political disappointment is 
entirely unfounded, and that his final illness was 
the result of a growing habit, during his last 
years, to neglect taking a suitable amount of 
sleep, 

....-Bismarck was so annoyed by the very 
natural gossip which has followed his resigna- 
ton of the presidency of the Prussian ministry 
that he appeared in the Chamber of Deputies on 
Saturday, Jan. 25th, and made a speech, in which 
he said that his retirement from the Prussian 
Jremicrship was occasioned solely by ill health 
and a desire to be relieved of some of his offi- 
cial burdens; and that there was no disagrec- 
ment between any of his colleagues and himself. 
When he finished, General Von Roon made a 
statement as to the constitution of the Prussian 
Cabinet. He said a ministry of the majority in 
Prussia was impossible; but that a Prussian 
ministry must be a royal ministry, and the im- 
perial chancellor must always be a Prussian. 


++--The Vera Cruz and Mexico Railway has 
been finished, and its completion was celebrated 
by festivities lasting a week, in which Presi- 
dent Lerdo, cabinet ministers, congressmen, 
and prominent ministers took part. But on 
New Year’s day the good President “left the 
capital,” as the telezram gravely informs us, 
“ina train preceded by a locomotive,” and an at- 
tempt was made to throw the cars from the 
track; but, fortunately, no damage was done 
toanything save the cow-catcher of the “ pre- 
ceding” locomotive. 


++eePublic opinion in Russia is said to be in 
a excited state over accounts of atrocious 
cruelties perpetrated by the Khivans on the 
Russians who have fallen into their hands. The 
People are heartily in favor of the expedition 
against Khiva and demand the exemplary pun- 
ishment of the Khans. Tae military prepara- 
tions for the campaign are on a large scale and 
are pushed forward with “much vigor. The 
total force will probably number 50,000 men. 
Princes and others of high rank are volunteer- 
ing to accompany the army, 


----During the past few days the interest in 
the Credit’ Mobilier investigation has steadily 
increased, as the developments have indicated, 
‘parently, more and more culpability on the 
Part of those in whose hovesty the public has 
always had the most implicit confidence. As 
Matters now stand, the affair has resolved itself 
{nto a pure question of veracity between Oakes 

es and certain other gentlemen, and in 
Some cases between those gentlemen’s oaths 
aod their signatures, 


++-On Tuesday, Jan, 28th, the National The- 
ater at W ashington was burned, the fire having 
caught from a pipe. For a time the excitement 
__ in view of the possible spread of the conflagra- 





tion was considerable but the flames were 
confined to the theater. The building was 
owned by William H. Rapley. This theater has 
been burned once before, on March 5th, 1845. 


----A company has been incorporated to 
build a broad-gauge railroad from Salt Lake 
City to the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, at 
Echo, through Parley Park Canyon, witha cap- 
ital of $2,000,000. The board of directors is 
composed of leading business men in Missouri, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania. Work on the Salt 
Lake, Levier, and Pioche Narrow-gauge Rail- 
road is commenced, and it is expected that 
cars will be running to Ophir by July next. 


....In the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, 
last Friday, the bill to amend the cleuses of the 
Constitution regulating the relations of the 
church and state passed to its second reading 
by a large majority. Dr. Falk, minister of ec- 
clesiastical atfairs, made astrong speech in sup- 
port of the measure, declaring that it was justi- 
fied by the attitude assumed toward the coan- 
try by the heads of the Roman Church. 


....The disposition of tie wandering Carlist 
bands in Spain should certainly not receive en- 
couragement from a priest; and we, therefore, 
learn with pleasure that a band led by the Curé 
of Santa Cruz was routed, the other day, by 
Gen. Gonzales. Thirty-five of the Carlists were 
killed. The backbone of the insurrection seems 
pretty thoroughly broken. 


...- Still another journalist is taken away, in 
the death of Luther Tuciéer, at Albany, on Jan. 
26\h, at the age of 70. Mr. Tucker’s life has 
been mainly spent in connection with the agri- 
cultural press, and for several years past he has 
conducted the Cultivator and Country Gentleman, 
a paper formed by the union of two of his 
previous publications. 


....There was great rejoicing in Spain over 
the birth of a prince last Thursday. ‘Lhe happy 
event was celebrated by the singing of Ze 
Deums in all the churches, the firing of salutes, 
and a general illumination of the city of Madrid 
that night. The prince is to be christened 
Louis Amadeo Fernando. 


....-A good many foolish items are scnt by 
the Associated Press, but few more absurd than 
one from San Francisco, which is devoted toa 
lecture delivered, it seems, in a lager-bicr saloon, 
by Mrs. Laura D. Fair. This lady’s oratorical 
efforts are hardly of suflicient importance, we 
think, to deserve mention in every daily in the 
country. 


.-.-Rev. Adam Sedgwick, professor of geology 
in Cambridge University, England, died on 
Jav, 28th, in his 85th year. Mr. Sedgwick’s 
labors in his chosen profession have been long 
and fruitful, and his personal character has 
made him a favorite among English scientific 
men. 


....On January 29th the Kansas legislature 
almost unanimously elected John J. Ingalls 
United States senator. Mr. Ingalls is a gradu- 
ate of Williams, and has lived in Kansas since 
1856, having long identified bimself with tue 
various material and literary interests of that 
state, 4 


....We begin to get gossip concerning the 
Vienna Exposition. The Prince of Wales, who 
is president of the British Commission, is to 
assist at the opeving. The Shah of Persia is 
also to be there, as well as the Emperor Wil- 
liam, the Czar of Russia, Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro, and President Thiers. 


....The Union Pacific Railway has been more 
fortunate this season than last. Only one train 
has been delayed by snow during the entire 
winter. None of the section hands have been 
frozen to death anywhere ontheline. The road 
is clear and all the trains are running on time. 


.... There were slight eruptions from Mount 
Vesuvius a week or two ago. No damage was 
done, but the residents of the village at the foot 
of the voleano, who suffered so severely from 
the last eruption, became greatly alarmed. 


....-The completion of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad was celebrated at Norfolk, Va., 
last Friday, by the firing of a national salute 
and a display of flags from the public buildings 
and shipping in the harbor. 


....The American Colonization Society has, 
it announces, received upward of 600 applica- 
tions from colored people who are anxious to 
go to Liberia, since the last expedition sailed on 
Nov. 21st, 1872. 

....The Centennial Commission will ask an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 irom Pennsylvania 
and $500,000 from Philadelphia. 


...-It was the Spanish steamer ‘‘ Murillo” 
which ran into and sank the “‘ Northfleet,” aod 
she has arrived at Cadiz. 


...-The New York Bar Association has 
abandoned its charges made against David 
Dudley Field. 

....The jury in the Tweed case disagreed 
last Friday, and so that gentieman has another 
respite. 





Pebbles. 


Nor over fifty miles east of Auburn, on the 
line of the Central Pacific Railroad, there lives 
a man whose sense of hearing is not very acute, 
as will appear from the following: He was 
hunting for game about a mile distant from his 
residence, when a grouse flew up and lit ona 
tree on the hillside; and the same moment a 
traveler approached and inquired the distance to 
the next station. Deaf Man (pointing).—‘“ He 
flew right upthere.” Traveler.—‘* How far is it 
tothe nextstation?’ Deaf Man.—“ He lit right 
up there.” Traveler.—‘* You must be ad—n 
fool.” Deaf man.—“ Yes, there is a great many 
around this time of the year.” 





.---Ata religious gathering in Chicago, a few 
years since, one of the speakers was the vener- 
able Rev. Dr. Goodell. Broken in mind and 
body, but animated by the occasion, the aged 
clergyman said: “Friexds, I am far on upon 
my journey toward the Celestial City; but I 
could not help stopping on my way to attend 
this meeting in Chicayo.’’ Here a voice from 
the multitude was heard by all: ‘Chicago is 
not on that road.’’ The effect was electrical, 
especially upon the poor old gentleman, who 
was so confused that he could say no more, 
and was obliged to sit down. 


...-Massachusetts will be more unbearably 
puffed up than ever on learning that certain Ice- 
landic chromcles, lately translated by the Royal 
Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen, distinctly 
describe its discovery, under the title of Vinland, 
in the year 1002, nearly five centuries before the 
rest of America was heard of. Hereafter, says 
the World, instead of calling any Massachusetts 
man an ass, it will be proper to speak of him as 
a Norse. 


....Sheridan agreed with Walker that the 
pronunciation of wind should be wynd, but in- 
sisted, coutrary to Walker, that gold should be 
goold, Sheridan tells us that Swift used to 
jeer those who pronounced wind with a short i, 
by saying: ‘I have a great minnd to finnd why 
you pronounce it winnd.’’ An illiberal critic 
retorted this upon Sheridan by saying: ‘If I 
may beso boold, I should be glad to be toold 
why you pronounce it goold.”’ 


...-The importance of the comma was well 
shown by a notice recently read in a certain 
ehurch in Michigan, which ran as follows: 
“Dr. —— will deliver a lecture, on Saturday 
evening of this week. Subject: The Circulation 
of the Blood in the Baptist Church.’’ The subse- 
quent effect of this notice was more noticeable 
than that on the evening of the lecture, since it 
is well known that the circulation of the blood 
in the church named is very slow. 


....dones had worried Smith with conun- 
drums very often; and now it was Smith’s turn. 
“Guess what I did last night?” said Smith. 
Jones thought of various and sundry improba 
ble things, and suggested the making ofa 
speech, the doing of a Kindness, the getting 
himself into the lock-up, and finally gave up 
the conundrum in despair. ‘‘ Well,” said 
Smith, in a triumphant tone, ‘I slept.” 


....The Newburyport Herald states that the 
mailing clerk of that paper, in sending away 
his mail, on Friday morning, used among his 
wrappers some waste title-pages of a sermon 
printed in its job office, and on it was a motto, 
so that the direction on one of the packages 
read: ‘‘New York City. Always abounding in 
the work of the Lord.” 


...-A Boston paper says: “A party of cap- 
italists at Hartford have bought Owen Mun- 
son’s grove of young oaks, and will soon em- 
ploy a large force of men upon it, making the 
material into Charter Oak relics. Those who 
have seen the wood pronounce it superior to 
any that has yet been used for that purpose.” 


.... When Sydney Smith had gravely listened 
to the details of a mad dog’s course through 
the streets of London—how he frightened a 
bishop, and was at length dispatched with diffi- 
culty—the clerical wit remarked that he should 
like to hear the dog’s side of the story. 


...-The Morristown Herald is in receipt of a 
perfumed note asking: ‘‘ Why does Mr. Byron, 
who used to write such nice, sweet poetry, 
keep so quiet of late ?’’ The editor replied that 
one reason is, heisdead. He died before the 
burning of Chicago. 


---.“* Why, Biddy,” gaid Mary, “ how long are 
you going to boil those oggs? You've had’em 
on ten minutes already.” ‘* Well, faith, an’ 
Missus tould- me to boil ’em soft; an’ I’m 
goin’ to boil ’em till they’re soft, if it takes all 
day.” 


...-One of a party of friends, referring to an 
exquisite musical composition, said: ‘That 
song always carries me away when I hear it.” 
“Can anybody sing it?’ asked a wit in the 
company. 


...-A few months ago a fomous Prussian 





general was inspecting some military stables. 
““What doI see there?’ he said, in tones of 
thunder, to a sergeant. “Cobwebs?” ‘Yea, 
sir,” was the respectful reply. “* We keep them 
there to catch the flies and prevent their teasing 
the horses.”’ 


-..-A lady, showing to a friend the photo- 
graph of berself and husband, was told that the 
gentleman’s was much the better likeness. 
“Yes, my dear,” she answered; “but then you 
know men are so very easy to catch.” 


-...The word love in one of the North Ameri- 
can Indian dialects is ‘‘schemlendamourtch- 
evager.’’ Persons affiicted with stammering 
find it difficult to give expression to the sacred 
fee ing. 


...-In England the friends of Tennyson and 
Joaquin Miller speak of them as the ‘ Poet 
Laureate’? and the “Poet Lariat,’’ respect- 
ively. 


...-It is one of the curiosities of natural his- 
tory that a horse eats best when he has nota 
bit in his mouth. 


....The young lady who thought she conld 
make her voice clear by straining it made a 
great mistake. 

co 


Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 


Alden, G. R., Presb., at New Hartford, N. Y. 

Ayers, L. D., F. Bapt., ord., Jan. 16tu, Suili- 
van, N. H. 

Banister, T. Lewis, Epis., Jan. 21st, at Trin- 
ity church, Woodbridge, N. J. 

Capen, Wm. Henry, Epis., at Christ church, 

pringticld, Mass. Assistant. 

Cody, Father, Rom. Cath., of St. Patrick’s, 
Elizabeth, over St. James’s, Newark, N. J. 

Cox, J. H., Bapt., at Newport, Minn. 

Cram, A, Univ., at Hinsdale, ili., Jan. 8th. 

Foster, James R., Epis., ord., at Cortiend, 











Frost, a M., Bapt., of Harrodsburg, at Mad 
ison-street church, Covington, Ky. 
Gates, M. A., Cong., of Salem, at Warner, 


Mass. 

Gould, C. C., Presb., of Rockbridge Baths, 
W. Va., over Holmesville and Berlin 
churches. 

MMarkness, Robert., United Presb., inst., 
Jan. 20th, at Whitinsville, Mass. 

Ingman, John, Bapt., at Cambridge, Minn. 

sates x mime Gabriel, Epis., ord., Booneviile, 


Johnson, J. Edgar, Epis., ord., Jan. 23d, 
St. Mark’s churcb, Green island, N, Y. 

King, A. J., Bapt., Albrightville, W. Va. 

Leavell, W. Hayne, Bapt., at Jackson, Miss. 

Leavitt, H. C., Bapt., at Newport, N. H. 

Lodewick, Edward, Reformed (Dutch), St. 
Johnsville, N. Y. 

Lodge, J. L., Bapt., at Accomac, Va. 

Lowrie, R. W., Epis., at St. Paul’s church, 
Wivona, Minn. 

Manwell, B. F., Cong., of Plattsmouth, 
Neb., at Lawler, Ta. 

Mimer, G. W., Bapt., of Meriden, Mich., at 
Morence, Mich. 

Mloore, H. J., Meth., of Claflin Univ., 8. C., 
at Moore’s, N. Y. 

Moore, A. W., Cong., ord., Jan. 22d, at 
Blackstone, Mass. 

McCord, J. W., Southern Presb., over Yell- 
ville and New Hope churches, Ark. 

McElroy, W. T., Presb., of Monte Video, at 
Perryville, Ky. 

Peckham, W. R., Epis., over St. Andrew’s 
church, Baltimore, Md. 

Randolph, A. Fitz, Presb., inst. over Bed- 
ford and Hopewell churches, Lowa, 

Sargent, Alvan, Bapt., at Bricksburg, N. J. 

Santord, E. T., Bapt., Jeffersoa, Me. 

Stowell, A. D., Cong., of Muskegon, at 
Hersey, Mich. 

Lin J. M., Reformed (German), Irwin, 


a. 

Wan Dyke, Henry J., D.D., Presb., inst., 
Jan. 21st., First church, Brooklyn. 

Webbe, W. U., Epis., at Grace church, St 
Louis, Mo. 

Wiles, B. N., Univ., at Macomb, Il. 

Williams, A. D., Bapt., of Minneapolis, at 
Braivard, Minn. 


CALIS, 


Aiken, Wm. P., Cong., of Rutland, to Ver- 
gennes, Vt. 

Alsop, R. F., Epis., of Rye, N. Y., to St. 
John’s church, Jamaica Plains, Mass. 

Bausman, B., vD.D., Ref. (German), of 
First church, to English church, Reading, 
Pa. Accepts. 
Belleville, J., D.D., Presb, of Mauch 
Chunk, to First church, Pottsville, Pa. 
Brush, Alfred, Reformed (Dutch), of Nassau, 
to Montgomery, N. Y. 

Bunstein, H. L., Presb., to Clinton-street 
church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Caton, Irwin L., Presb., of Georgetown, to 
First cburch, Delhi, O. Accepts. 

Crabbe, H. W., Unit. Presb., of St. Louis, 
Mo., to Buffalo, N. Y. 

Crumb, Jobn M., Cong., to Plymouth 
church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dennison, Sam. D., Epis., of New York, to 
Calvary church, Stonington, Ct. 7 

Drake, J. W., Presb., of Union City, to 
Bluffton, Ind. 

Este H. b.. D.D., Bapt., of Jericho, Vt., to 


Paris, Me 

Gaylord, E. M., Presb., of Huntsburg, 0., 
to Westminster church, Kent Co., Md. 

Gillam, J. C., b., to churches of Mar- 
shallville and Canal, Fulton, O. 

Gittens, W. L., Epis., of 8t. Louis, Mo., to 
St. Peter’s church, San Francisco, Cal. Ac- 


cepts. 

Gritiith, J. G., Lutb., of Montoursville, Pa., 
to Livingstone, N. Y. 

Hall, Samuel, a to Church of Redeemer, 
Morristown, N. J. 

HMiallock, L. H., Cong., of Berlin, to Second 
church, Winsted, Ct. 
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Mielling, J. B., Luth., of Cincinnati, to. First. 


church, Dayton, 0. Accepts. : 

Murd, —,, D.D.,Bapt., of Brantford, Ontario, 
to re church, Buffalo N. Y. Ac- 
cepts. 

Kelsey. H.8., Cong., of Holliston, to Wo- 
burn, Mass. 

Lienkemper, C., Ref. (German), of Lowell, 
Wis., to Waukon, Ia. Accepts. 

Parmalee, J. H., Bapt., of Bernardstown, 
to East Dover, Mass. 

Rilea, 8., Bapt., of Pontiac, Ill, to New 
Carlisle, O. 

Roach, Robt. T., D.D., Epis., to Trinity 
church, Muscatine, Ia. Accepts. 

Robinson, W. J., Unit. Presb., of Beulah, 
to Alleebeny City, Pa. Accepts. 

Scofield. W. C., Cong., to First church, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

Steadman, J. A., Bapt., of St. George, 
Mass., to Hancock, Me. 

Stuart, A. R., Epis., of Chillicothe, to St. 
John’s church, Cincinnati, O. 

Thorne, C. C., Presb., of Stillwater, to Man- 
chester, N. Y. 

Ward, John, Presb., of Bloomfield, N. J., to 
First church, Montgomery, N. J. 

Williams, John H..Cong., of AndoverSem., 
to North church, Marblehead, Mass. 

Wood, H. W., Presb., of Belville, to First 
church, Mattoon, Ill. Accepts. 


REMOVALS. 


Arms, H. P., D. D., Cong., First church, 
Norwich, Conn. Resigns and becomes 
pastor emeritus. 

Baum, C., Reformed (German), Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. Resigns. £ 

Becker, Charles, Ref. (German), Tanners- 
ville, Pa. 

Belmer, H. B., Luth., Lawrence, Kan. 

Bernhein, C. H., Luth., Concord, N.C. Re- 


Signs. Ill health. 
Bourn, C. C., Bapt., Charlestown, N. Y. 
Brown, Hugh, Cong., of Wainut-Hill 


church, North Yarmouth, Me. 

Cornell, N. H., Luth., of West Pikeland, Pa. 
Leaves April Ist. 

Cressy, Frank B., Bapt., of Hudson, Mich. 
Resigns. 

Douglas, E., Cong., of Spring-street church, 
Woonsocket, R. I. Iii health. 

Everest, H. W., president of Eureka Col- 
lege, Illinois, to Christian church, Spring- 
field, Il. 

Farnsworth, J. H., Univ., Springfield, 

t. Resigns. 

Hang. V. G., Luth., Girard, Kan. 

Harriman, G. G., Bapt., Fisherville, N. H. 

Hooper, P. 8., Luth., Uhrichsville, O. 

Munt, E. T., Bapt., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Hiurlin, W., Bapt., Antrim, N. H. Resigns. 

Voy, F. B., Bapt., Preston, Conn. Resigns. 

Landis, J. L., Presb., Condersport, Pa. 

Mansey, J. G., Freewill Bapt., Lower Gil- 
manton, N. H. 

Merrill, J. B., F. Bapt., Candia Village, N. 
H. Resigns. Leaves April 1st. 

McKenney, L. F., Univ., Bridgton and 
Waterford, Me. Resigns. 

Packard, H. W. 8., Cong., of Union Soci- 
ety, North Truro, Mass, 

Pierce, George, Bapt., Harrisburg, Pa. Re- 
signs. Leaves April Ist. 

Preston, Wm., D.D, Epis., St. Andrew’s, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ete gr E. B.,Presb.,Cleveland, O. 


Skeele, .» Cong., Hatfield, Mass. Re- 
signs. Leaves May Ist. 
Stephenson, T., Presb., Farmington, Ill. 


Ward, s.Rk., Univ., of Richfield Springs, N. 
Y. Resigns. Leaves April 30th. 

Wesner, J. E., Luth., Newberry, Ind. 

Wickens, Edwin, Epis., Church of Good 
Shepherd, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wilson, F. F., Reformed (Dutch), Cato, N.Y. 

Wood, C. W., Presb., of Silver Creek, NY. 


DEATHS. 


Brandt, C. A., Luth., of Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., Jan. 18th. 
Clarke, Michael, Rom. Cath., of Winona, 
Il., Jan. 9th. 
Eagleson, John, D.D., Presb., of Buffalo, 
a., Jan. 27th. 
Sandel, Father, Rom. Cath., General of the 
Dominicans. 
es 97 G., Bapt., Chenango, Pa., Jan. 
t 


Montague, M., Cong., of Elkhorn, Wis., 
Dec. 30th. 

@’ Neill, Fatber, Rom. Cath., of St. Xavier 
chureb, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pendergrast, G., Rom. Cath., of Benton, 
Wis., Jan. 11th. 

—— Sargent, of Standish, Me., Dec. 29th, 


Sprague, Daniel G., Presb, of South 
.. Orange, N. J. Aged 76. 
Tufter, Michael, Rom. Cath., of Frederick 
City, Md., Jan. 16th, 76. 
Ward, James W., Cong., of Lakeville, Mass., 
in New York, Jan. 30th, aged 69, 
Walker, Wm., 8. C., Meth., of McLeans- 
borough, Ill., Jan. 12th, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Beecher, Edward, D. D., Cong., retires from 
the Christian Union. 

Bell, A. K., D.D., Bapt., has been elected 
president of Mt. Pleasant Institute, Pa. 
Bonham, J. W., Epis., has been appointed 

diocesan evangelist of Central New a. 

Buliard, Charles H., Cong., of Hartford, 
Ct., has been appointed dist. sec., of Amer. 
Tract Soc. for Conn, and W. Mass. 

Culter, E., Cong.,of East Charlemont, Mass., 
has been appointed to take charge of Bible 
House of Mass. Bible Society. 

Dole. Chas. F., Cong., bas been elected pro- 
fessor of Greek pro tem. in the University of 
Vermont. 

Garnet, H. H., D. D., of Shiloh Presb, 
churca, N. Y., has been invited to the pres- 
idency of. Alcorn University, Rodney, Miss. 

Lotka, Joseph, Epis.,, of. Faribault, Minn., 
has been appointed by Lond. Miss.. Soc. to 

.. labor among the Jews. 

Biley, J. R., Presb., of Laurens Courthouse, 
8. C., has been elected president of Laurens- 
ville Female College. 

Smith, Wm. E., Cong., of Plainfield, N. J. 
has received a call to Yokohama, to found 
the first American newspaper in Japan. 

Kyler, Moses Coit, Con6., has resigned his 
professorship in the University of Michi- 
gan, to become one of the editors of the 
Christian Union. 


; exelaimed. 





Our Poung Folks. 


QUERIES. 


A WISTFUL little face, 
With great, brown, solemn eyes, 
Comes haunting me each day 
With questions of the skies. 





Whether they’re near or far ; 
Whether there ave any stairs 

Which lead up to the stars ; 
And “‘ Tell about the bears, 


“* And bout the lion, too; 
And will he roar and bite? 
And did he make that noise 
Called thunder t’other night ? 


** And, Auntie, if the moon, 
That looks so big and bright, 
Should drop down on the ground, 
Some real cold winter night, 


“How could they put it back ? 
And would the man that’s in it 
Jump out and run away, 
Perhaps just in a minute ? 


** And if the sky is Heaven, 

Why don’t they have a door? 
And, Auntie, what a billion 

Of stars are on the floor !”” 
A wistful little face, 

With its great solemn eyes, 
So follows me each day 

For knowledge of the skies ; 


Till oft I’m left to dream, 
Until recalled by Maud, 

Who whispers : ‘‘ Auntie, dear, 
Tell me, how big is God ?” 


THAT SPOTTED CALF. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 


Cc. C. 











‘* In again, as sure as I live! Walking al. 
over our farm and taking her pick of the 
grass, just as if she washere by good rights! 
Tl] teach old Spraker that my meadow ain’t 
the place for his spotted calf. If I don’t get 
rid of that pest, then my name ain’t Steele!” 

Jo Steele looked at his paternal relative 
and grinned and chuckled as if it wrs 


nothing but fun to see the old man get an- | 


gry; but when he was commanded to 
‘“make after that calf and stone her well,” 
hisown blood began to grow warm, and in 
an incredibly short space of time reached 
the boiling point. 

‘*Pve chased and chased and chased that 
beast, till I haven’t got any wind left!” he 
“Spraker may come himself 
and drive her out. I won’t. There,now!” 

“What! Do say you won’t to me?” 
shouted Farmer Steele, as he stood by the 
barn, looking at his hopeful son Jo, who 
was sitting on the kitchen steps, with no 
thought, apparently, of moving from his 
resting-place. 

“You'd better go, Joseph,” said the mild- 
voiced, mild-mannered mother, coming to 
the kitchen door. 

“T don’t want to wear out my shoe- 
leather and put myself all out of breath for 


that calf. She’s in our field every day, the 
torment.” 


“Do your hear what I say?” shouted Mr. 
Steele. ‘Now, go after that calf and stone 
her well.” 

“And, Tommy! Tommy!” added Mr. 
Steele, for his youngest son, Tommy, just 
then came round the corner of the house, 
“you go, too, and pelt her with stones.” 

“He's the maddest man I ever saw, and 
I’m the maddest boy,” growled Joe, as he 
got up from the steps ; ‘‘and that calf will 
have to give up the ghost pretty soon if 
there’s any virtue in stones.” 

When he was fairly started, he ran, pick- 
ing up stones as he went, and talking to 
himself in Joud, angry tones. 

“A fellow might better never have been 
born if he’s got to chase pigs and calves all 
his life. Ive been after that spotted calf 
every day now for a week, and I'll kill her 
this time, if I can. Don’t care what old 
Spraker says. He knows his animals haven’t 
any business to be in other folks’ meadows ; 
and if he saysa word to father he'll get 
more than he bargained for.” 

Stone after stone was¥#hrown at the won- 
dering and distressed calf by the hopeful 
lads, Jo and Tommy; and, as they looked 
around, they saw that their father had joined 
in the pursuit. 

At last a stone, hurled by his hand, hit the 
calf in the head, and she fell down, and died 
in a few minutes. 

‘* Well, we shan’t have to chase her any 








more,” said the rough, angry man. And 











we've paid off old Spraker for driving our | 
pigs to pound. I didn’t think, though, we | 
should kill her.” | 

‘“Tisn’t any matter, if we have,’ replied 
Jo. “She’s out of trouble, and so are we. | 
And as to Spraker, he can’t say much. The 
calf is gone, any way; so Tommy and I'll , 
have some fun out of it.” 

As Jo Steele had a little fun in prospect, 
his wrath suddenly cooled. He went into 


the house and found a large card, and printed [ 


on it: ‘* Will Mr. Spraker please accept 
from Mr. Steele some fine fat veal?” Then 
he went out and attached the card to the 
calfs neck; and, with the help of a stout 
boy in the neighborhood, the calf was carried 
behind Mr. Spraker’s house and thrown 
over the fence. 

When Mr. Steele came to think what had , 
been done, he began to feel troubled, al- 
though he was still very angry; and, foward 
night, he went over to Mr. Spraker’s. 

Mr. Spraker had finished his work for the 
day and “washed un, to be ready for sup- 
per,” and was sitting on his piazza, reading 
a newspaper, with as much quiet unconcern 
as if nothing had happened to his calf. 

‘* How are you, neighbor Steele, and how 
are all the folks?” he said, pleasantly, as Mr. 
Steele came up the steps. ‘‘ Sit down, sit 
down,” he added, ‘‘till the bell rings, and 
then go in and take a cup of tea with me.” 

Mr. Steele turned all colors, as he replied: 
“No, thank you; can’t. Am inahurry. T 
came over—to say—to say that I and my 
boys did a bad job for you this morning. 
Didn’t—didn’t exactly mean to do it; but 
flesh and blood can’t stand everything, and 
it takes a heap of grace to keep a man from 
being ripping mad when another man’s calf 
isin his meadow all the time. I thought 
I'd stood that spotted calf of yours about | 
long enough, Spraker; and this morning I | 
got more riled than usual, and I and my 
boys threw a few stones at her, and two or 
three of ’em hit where I didn’t exactly mean 
they should, and—well—the long and the 
short of it is, the calf’s dead. I hadn’t any 
idea of killing her when I started after her 
with stones. But there—I haven’t come over 
to apologize; for that calf wasn’t the first 
animal of yours that’s got into my meadow 
and stayed there as long as she wanted tu. 
Its awful provoking. You know it is, 
Spraker.” 

Mr. Spraker listened with an immovable 
face and silent tongue, as Mr. Steele went on 
to say: ‘‘ As to the calf being thrown over 
into your yard, that was a boy’s trick. I 
hadn’t anything to do with it.” 

“Oh !” said Mr. Spraker, suddenly, as if | 
an idea had just occurred to him, ‘‘ maybe | 
I ought to have thanked you at once for that 
‘fine fat veal.’ But it’s the first time in my 
life that I ever received a whole calf, and it 
drove nearly all of my-wits out of my head. 
’Tisn’t too late now to thank you and your 
boys.” 

‘Well, I must be going,” said Mr, Steele, 
and he colored again, as -he added: “ The 
best of men get mad sometimes, and do 
what they don’t exactly mean to; and,as the 
calf is out of the way now, I hope we'll be 
pretty tolerable friends, just as we have 
been.” 

““To be sure. Why not?” replied Mr. 
Spraker. ‘‘Don’t be in a hurry. What’s 
the use of driving through the world so ?” 

“Can’t stay. Must go.” 

‘Well, if you must go, just take a look 
over yonder at my meadow, and there you'll 
see my ‘spotted calf’ as frisky and well as 
any calf ever was.” 

‘* What do you mean?” asked Mr. Steele, 
and he stood still on the steps and stared at 
Mr. Spraker. 

‘*T mean that my ‘spotted calf’ is enjoy- 
ing the breath in her body as much as she 
ever did. There she is, right in sight now, 
in my meadow.” 

Mr. Steele stared in the direction of the 
meadow, stared at his neighbor Spraker, 
and stared at the steps, till it seemed to Mr. 
Spraker that the man would stare his eyes 
out of his head. 

** You'll have to guess this conundrum as 
well as you can,” said Mr. Spraker, at last. 
“T never had but one spotted calf, and it 
seems, according to your story, that you and 
your boys killed her this morning ; but there 
she is in my meadow, as frisky as a lamb.” 

‘“* Well,” replied Mr. Steele, ‘‘all I can say 
is that your calf has been resurrected.” And, 








' as heentered the house, he and hig 


| table again with his first.- 


| killed our own spotted calf 





as he walked away, peal after peal of good- 


a, 
natured laughter followed him down the 
roaa. 

It didn’t take him long to get home; anq 


80n Jo 
broke out in almost the same instant, As 


| they exchanged glances, they both tried to 


speak, 

Mr. Steele was the first to speak, 

“What under the canopy does this Mean, 
Jo?” he said. ‘‘ I’ve just seen Mr. Spraker; 
calf running around in her own meadow.” 

Jo was looking vexed and ashamed; py 
as his father said this, he fairly roared with 
laughing, and, quite unaccustomed to defer. 
ential or respectful language in addressing 
his father, replied : 

“It means that you and yourson Jo hare 
been making fools of themselves. We'yg 


| been killing our cwn calf. That’s what jt 


means.” 

“What! what! Killing our own ealf) 
No such thing! Likely story! Can't pe, 
It isn’t true!” 

“ Well, it is true, for”— 

“No such thing!” broke out Mr. Steol, 
again. ‘That’s one of your yarns. You're 
set out to scare your father; you know you 
have. You know very well that we haven't 
got a spotted calf. What if I am a littl 
near-sighted and have to wearspecs? Guess 
I'd know it if our calf had any spots on her” 

“Our calf’s got one white spot on one 
side and three on the other, and Jooks q 
great deal like Spraker’s; but I never 
thoucht they were so much alike until | 
went up into the back pasture and looked 
off over into Spraker’s meadow, and saw a 
ealf dancing round there. Then I stole over 
the fence, as sly asI could, and gave the calf 
a good looking over; and I found ont, sure 
enough, that Spraker’s calf was all safe and 
sound. As to our own, there she lay dead, 
just where we boys put her. She had one 


| white snot on one side and three on the 


other; and she was ours, no mistake. I felt 
scary in the first place, just 1s soon asI saw 
that our calf wasn’t in our pasture; and Ican 
tell you I felt as spotted as any calf when | 
went over into Spraker’s meadcw and fouad 
out just what we'd been doing.” 

More given to vehemence than to refine 
ment, Mr. Steele exclaimed, as he brought 
his fist down on the table: “ Thunder!” 

“Thunder nor lightning won’t help us 
much,” replied Jo. ‘‘ We've killed our own 
spotted calf, and old Spraker knows it 
That's just so.” 

“Well, don’t keep repeating ‘that's just 
so,’”” answered Mr. Stecle, as he beat the 
‘*T feel too mean 
for anything.” 

“Treckon I do,” said Jo; ‘but we've 
That's just 
so.” 

“There it is again. Now tell me, if you 
can, why you didn’t stop my going over to 
Spraker’s.” 

“Why, I didn’t know we'd been killing 
our own calf until you were at Soraker'’s, 
or pretty near there: aad all I could do was 
to wait till you got back.” 

““A miserable job! A miserable job!” 
groaned out Mr. Steele. ‘‘ When folks get 
so high-flying mad as you andI were this 
morning, nobody can tell what they'll do” 

“That’s just so,” repeated Jo, again. 
“ And I reckon we'd beticr keep a sharp eye 
on ourselves after this.” 

“Tl reckon so,” groaned Farmer Steele. 

 Wouldn’t that Methodist parson, Loom- 
is, who preaches over in the schoolhouse 
every Sunday, use this story in one of his 
sermons. if he could get hold of it?” sail 
Jo. ‘‘He don’t call out names; but he likes 
to hit right and left with a real true story. 
He could have used it last Sunday if hed 
had it.” é 

“If you went to church last Sunday, 
said Mr. Steele—for he wanted to blame 
somebody more than himself—‘‘ you ought 
to have been too good a boy to pelt that calf 
with stones, even if Idid tell you to!” 

“Sunday’s preaching often don’t last wet 
till Monday,” replied Jo. ‘Lots of folks 
could say the same thing, if they’d tell the 
truth. But when J found we'd been killing 
our own spotted calf I remembered what 
heard over in the schoolhouse last Sunday: 


Parson Loomis said that when a boy oF? 
man gets so mad that the fire flies out ye 
eyes the Devil has got him—at least, ed 
little while; and that there's no know 
what he'll make him do before he lets 8° 
him. I reckon the Parson would say it 0 
acain if he should hear about that spo 
calf.” 
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PROPOSED PALACE 


OF INDUSTRY 


FOR PERPETUAL WORLD’S FAIR, 


TO BE ERECTED IN NEW YORK 























AGENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE | feet in hight and 125 feet in depth, and sur- | columns itis intended shall be designated | their pay in stock of the Company at par. 


PALACE OF INDUSTRY. 


Tas grand enterprise is under the auspices | this would be to make the building, viewed 
itis Jeemevenss, Eocmisenen Cesena from the outside, 32 feet higher than it 
of which Gov. Jonn A. Dix is president. | a eo ce oe 
The origin and purpose of this company | ee co 
are thus briefly stated : 5 | would be five stories and a Mansard roof. 


“The Legislature of the State of New| Each sii would be open, exposing the 
York, by a special act passed 2ist April, | whole to view ; but snare space would be en- 
1870, and amended 14th May, 1872, granted | closed by a square or circular counter about 


acharter incorporating the InpusrrraL Ex- | four feet in hight. By this plan each exhib- 


marron CoMpaNy. This company propos- | itor would occupy a space by himself, and, in 


es to erect a permanent building in New case of fire in one department, it could not 
York City for the exhibition and sale of | 


every kind of product and manufacture—to | 


be, in the language of the day, a Peapetvas, | walking around each enclosure, or, at the 
7? 


spread to the adjoining departments. Visit- 
ors could inspect the articles exhibited by 


Wortp’s Farr. In the same building there | 
Willbe a museum of art, picture galleries, | sgueeninenintl 
anda public library, and surrounded by a | This would te eine ee 
botanical garden similar to the Jardin des | feet of space, of which there would be 1,574,- 
Plantes at the old Luxembourg Palace in | saasteiais sii idaaiet eatiaiauamriaanae 
Paris.” | The top floor will be lighted from the 
We give herewith a view of the Patace roof and from the sides, with the ‘light so 
oF InpUsrRy proposed to be erected by the | arranged that it can be adjusted. This floor 
6 on grounds extending from 98th | it is intended shall be used as a Library and 
streets and Madison to Third ave-. Art Gallery. A building so constructed on 
nues, near Central Park. this particular piece of ground would save 
The plans of the building have not yet | in the foundation alone it is estimated by 
mas adopted, but it is probable that the fol- engineers, one million of dollars; and, be- 
lowing will be the general plan. | sides, is the closest economy of room for 
The ground is very nearly square, being | this purpose or for any other. And such a 
ohe avee by 1,001 feet Saneiak The | building would be lighted from both the 
ramcits eu eat being very sloping at | court and the streets. The court will be 
ea ph on etermine that the building | used as a Garden of Plants and for special 
in depth and running around the 
ground, enclosing a court of 730 feet 6 inch- 
€s by 751 feet 6 inches. This would make 
the main floor of the Exhibition building on 
& level with the floor of the court, and 
Would give a. line of stores fronting on a 
level with Third Avenue and the streets, 32 | 


places of amusement ; and over the court, 
in the center, will be erected a dome made 
of iron and glass. 
this dome the largest in the world. It will 
rest on a double row of columns, will be at 
the base 450 feet in diameter, and will be 
higher than any dome in the world. These 





| rounding the entire building. The effect of | 


| option of the exhibitor, passing within the | 


For example, there will be a column for | The bricks they propose to furnish are a light 


| each state and territory or government and | golden yellow, the same as used in “ The 


for large cities, and columns to rep- | Albert Hall” of London. New York con- 
resent great events. The columns will | tractors have offered to do all the excavating 
govern- | and mason-work of the building, and to take 
| as pay one-third stock at par, one-third 
bonds at par, and one-third cash. 
be a bracket large enough to support alife- | The money realized from the sale of 
sized statue; and itis expected that the state, | this stock is devoted to the purchase of 
government, or city will take pride in plac- | eight blocks of ground, located between 
ing on such bracket a statue of some favored | Ninety-eighth street on the south, One Hun. 
son. At the top of the dome there will be | dred and Second street on the north, Third 
an Observatory, and elevators will carry up | Avenue on the east, and Fourth Avenue on 
visitors. There will also be a stairway lead- , the west. There are 355 24-25 city lots. 
ing to the Observatory. | Parties purchasing this Stock will pay 
This dome should be made so magnificent | their money into the Union Trust Company, 
that it would for all time be unrivaled aud | und from the Union Trust Company receive 


be plain; but each state or 
ment may decorate and ornament its repre- 
sentative column. On each column will 





| 





It is intended to make | 


be asource of pride to all Americans. | their stock. 
} 
| 


This Company has @ proposition made by | The land is freed from taxes and assess: 


acombination of capitalists and manufac- | ments for five years. 
turers of iron in Boston, Massachusetts, and | Stock of the Industrial Exhibition Com 


New England, by which this Boston firm | pany can be purchased of the following par- 
agree to build a dome to cover the “court,” | ties: 


without the Company expending a dollar. | A- 8. oe — ee resae 
‘ , | SAM. N, Pres. Del. and Lack. Railroad; 
All that is asked of the Company is to grant | piqqaRD SCHELL, Banker, 31 Broad st.; 


a perpetual lease above the spring of the | ERASTUS BROOKS, Publisher V. Y. Zxpress; 


arch, and this firm expect to make good | H. B. Nigepet A yma a si i 

ivi . af JAS. L. JAC , Twenty-eighth st.; 
dividends from the fares collected from pas- | EDWARD ROBERTS, Eighty-fifth st. and 
sengers visiting the top of the dome. The Ave. A; 

| firm are ready to commence work at any PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 20 Broadway. 


| time after the lease is made, and to give ee Spectal Comanitter 
| bonds in the sum of $5,000,000 for the com- | UNIO TRUST CO., 73 Broadway ; 

| pletion of the dome. It is thought best by HO & MACY, 30 Wall et.; 
| 











| FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, Third Ave. and 
the Company to retain all interests. If it 26th st.; 


| will pay the Boston firm, it will certainly pay , BULL'S HEAD BANK, Third Ave. and 25th st.; 
HARLEM BANK, Third Ave. and 125th st. 


| the Company. It is not decided of what mate- cpa 
rial the building will be constructed; proba- | Circulars, giving full information, can be 
bly of brick or of iron. An English firm has | obtained by addressing the INDUSTRIAL 
| offered to furnish all of the brick required, | EXHIBITION COMPANY, 925 Broadway, 


delivered upon the ground, and to take all of | New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








ay 


QUARTERLIES. 


Tne most important article in the North 
American Review is Mr. Isaac Butts’s essay 
on ‘‘ Capital and Labor.” The author ad- 
mits the fairness, in the main, of the in- 
tent of the Internationals in the present 
impending conflict that they are organiz- 
ing throughout Europe and the United States. 
But he shows that their very earnest efforts 
to regenerate the world are, in words which 
he quotes, ‘based on absolute ignorance 
or disregard of the economic Jaws by which 
the world is governed. That being so, we 
know that the end of them must be to perish 
and come to naught, after, no doubt, caus- 
ing more or less of sbloodshed and destruc- 
tion of property.” These words we regard as 
prophetic in a far deeper sense than the 
public is generally accustomed to suppose. 
The ignorance displayed in the Kellogg “mon- 
etary system,” by which ‘‘cheap money” 
is to be supplied to the public in place of 
gold and silver, is ably discussed, and we 
can commend this timely essay to our read- 
ers almost without reserve. Interesting arti- 
cles are Mr. Boyesen’s upon ‘ Bjdrnstjerne 
Bjdrnson as a Dramatist,” and A. 8. Hill’s 
account of the ‘‘ Causes of the Commune.” 
Far less can we say for certain other dis- 
cussions in this number. That upon “ The 
Nise of Napoleonism,” by Mr. C. K. Adams, 
seems to us shallow and common in 
thought, especially in the passages refer- 
ring to the Third Napoleon. And E. §. 
Nadal finds no better reasons for ‘‘ Opposi- 
tion to Capital Puvishment’’ than the fol- 
lowing: 1, That the execution of the death 
penalty “is impossible,” whatever that 
means; be goes on tosay, 2, that itis “a 
very extraordinary and terrible thing”; 8, 
‘‘that_a man who is banged in one part of 
the country should escape in another [sic] 
secs Indecorous” ; 4, ‘ that social position 
makes a difference” in the certainty of 
hanging ; 5, that “the punishment draws a 
circle of infamy and terror about the sufferer 
which is factitious, conventional, and un- 
true’”—this argument Mr. Nadal thinks 
much of ; 6, “who knows the real agony of 
the death-struggle?” no question being made, 
we observe, about the agony of the death- 
struggle of the murdered man; and, lastly, 
‘‘that any man who is hanged just at pres- 
ent calls for our sincere commiseration and 
sympatby. Had his crime fallen 
twenty-yeors later in life, he would not have 
been hanged.” In the whole article there is 
no appeal to the statistical experience which 
shows that in our community hanging re- 
mains, after all, the only powerful check 
upon the would-be murderer; nor does he 
mention the fact that the imprisonment for 
life which he advocates means, in the actual 
experience of New York State, an imprison- 
ment of less than seven years. The article 
merely expresses that sentimental condition 
mind which makes all sound thinking im- 
possible, and upon which the recent oppo- 
sition to the hanging of murderers is mainly 
based. But, considered merely as a piece of 
argument and a piece of English writing, 
we are surprised that this effusion should 
have found its way into the pages of the 
North American. One such weak article as 
this hurts the Review more than three good 
ones help it. 

The New Englander puts at the front an 
article by Mr. Borden P. Bourne on ‘ Her- 
bert Spencer’s Laws of the Knowable.” 
This is the same writer who contributed 
anonymously to a late number of the same 
quarterly a criticism of Mr. Spencer’s Laws 
of the Unknowable. The favor with which 
that venture was received has encouraged 
him to appear under his own name. These 
criticisms are remarkably acute and _ bril- 
liant. The style is terse and unusually 
transparent. There is a ready mastery of 
the first principles of philosophy, a sufli- 
cient knowledge of the physical sciences, 
and a wonderful cogency of logical reason- 
ing. Part of Mr. Spencer’s guvs are spiked 
and others of them are turned upon him. 
As against so able a thinker as Mr. Spencer, 
we would speak cautiously of the value of 
these criticisms. - Yet it appears to us that 
few abler antagonists than Mr. Bourne have 
taken the field against the physicists. What 
is especially notable is the fact that he isa 
young man, but just out of college, Pa- 





Hiterary Department. 





tient work can hardly fail to give hima 
place of eminence among_ philosophical 
critics. President Porter’s sermon, preached 
at the funeral of Prof. James Hadley, is 
printed. It isa just and tender tribute to 
the memory of a great scholar and a good 
man. Professor Adams, of Illinois College, 
has a biographical and critical notice of 
‘August Comte and Positivism.” The 
Rev. A. Woodbury, of Providence, thought- 
fully treats of “Prison Discipline as a 
Science.” Prof. J. M. Hoppin, of Yale Col- 
lege, grapples with Buslnell’s “ Sermons on 
Living Subjects.” The review is appreci- 
ative and sympathetic, but the subject 
is a little too big for the writer. Profess- 
or H. M. Day contributes an article 
on “Casuistry,” in which he sketches the 
system of the Jesuits and unfe!ds the prin- 
ciples on which a true system must rest. 
After reading the article, we are haunted by 
the suspicion that Professor Day means to 
write a manual of ‘‘ Casuistry.” Our advice 
to him is that of Douglas Jerrold to persons 
about to get married: “Don’t!” The book 
of Leviticus in the New Testament, which 
the good old Puritan woman wished for, was 
never written, and it is too late to write 
one now. ‘Name Wordsin the Vernacular” 
is a delightful essay by Professor Sewall, of 
Bowdoin College. There is a paper on 


| “American Landscape Painters” and a val- 


uable article on ‘‘ The Treaty of Washing- 
ton in 1871,” by the first of American publi- 
cists, ex-President Woolsey. The book no- 
tices are mainly good, though a few stupid 
books get too much attention. 

In the Presbyterian Quarterly President 
McCosh discusses, in a keen and slightly 
belligerent manner, “Berkeley’s Philosophy.” 
Dr. J. M. Stevenson writes of ‘‘ Woman’s 
Place in Assemblies for Public Worship,” 


Paul for the Corinthian women are strictly 
applicable to American women. This literal 
perversion of the meaning of the apostle is 
calculated, sooner than any other course, to 
bring the Scripture into contempt. Dr. 
Aiken, of Princeton, contributes a candid 
article on “Catholic and Protestant Treat- 
ment of the Evidences,” and the Rev. 
Thomas H. Skinner, D.D., asks “ Why are 
not More Persons Converted under our 
Ministry?” The answer seems to be that 
everybody is converted who is included in 
the divine decrees, and that it is very wicked 
in any minister to wish for any more visible 
fruits of his labors. ‘‘Every sheep and 
lamb,” says Dr. Skinner, “ belonging to the 
Great Sbepherd, every living stone selected 
for the temple of glory, every person given 
to Christ in the covenant of redemption, 
every mortal chosen in him before the found- 
ation of the world will be saved. Not one 
grain of this precious wheat shall fall to the 
ground when God sifts the world in his judg- 
ment sieve. No fidelity can by any means 
save the chaff, can save any but the wheat. 
And the ministry are God’s appointed agency 
by which the wheat is formed, is ripened ; 
they are his instruments for taking out of the 
world a people for his name. As many as 
are ordained to eternal life will believe in 
Christ mainly through their preaching.” 
The inference is, of course, that avy increase 
of earnestness or zeal is useless; but Dr. 
Skinner thinks that we may cheerfully ac- 
cept “the spirit of increased fidelity,” if it is 
bestowed upon us, for this spirit may be im- 
parted ‘‘for other ends—ends personal to 
ourselves, judicial to sinners, sifting and 
sanctifying to the church.” Which means, 
in plain English, that we should redouble 
our diligence, not with the expectation of 
increasing the number of such as shall be 
saved, but for the sake of improving the 


of making Hell a little hotter for those who 
are to be lost. This view of the work of the 
ministry is at once so elevated and so cheer- 
ing that it can bardly fail to make an im- 
pression on many minds. The Rev. C.C. 
Starbuck inquires ‘‘ Who was the Sister of 
our Lord’s Mother?” and concludes that she 


therefore, his own cousins. There are other 
learned and valuable articles; and the book 
notices are, as usual, judicious. 

The Methodist Quarterly opens with a 
graphic biographical essay on Theodore 
Parker, by Prof. Prentice, of Middletown. 
Dr. Abel Stevens writes of ‘‘ The Priesthood 
of the People,” confuting the sacerdotal 
notions; the entertaining sketch of Peter 











Cartwright, translated from the Revue des | 


Deux Mondes, is con'inued ; the story of the 
Ku-Klux conspiracy is well told by 8. G. 
Arnold, Ksg.; and “ Young Roumania” is 
sketched by Prof. William Wells. The edi- 
torial departments, in which this quarterly 
excels all the others, are conducted with 
their usual spirit. But what does the book 
reviewer mean by calling Dr. Bushnell ‘‘ the 
great pulpit thinker of Minnesota?” 

The Jzutheran Quarterly is less philosoph- 
ical and literary and more religious t'ian its 
contemporaries. An article on ‘‘ Feeling as 
Related to Faith,” by the Rev. Professor M. 
Loy, begins the number; and ‘‘ The Millen- 
nial Idea of the Christian Church,” ‘‘ The 
Church,” “The Ministerium,” and ‘‘The 
Position in the Church of Baptized Non- 
Communicants” are titles of other artictes. 
The Rey. C. A. Stork, of Baltimore, con- 
trives to say some fresh and forcible things 
about the hackneyed “ Prayer Test.” There 
is an article on the ‘‘ Greek Theaters’ and 
a good number oi well-written book noti- 
ces. 

In the Bibliotheca Sacra for January three 
theological seminaries—Baptist, Congrega-. 
tional, and Episcopal—are represented 
among the writers, and a consequent fair- 
ness and broadness of views is visible in 
the number. Mr. John Edgar Johnson, 
who was formerly a Unitarian, but has late- 
ly taken orders in the Episcopal Church, 
writes on the Chinese language; Prof. 
Anderson, of Newton, discusses the office 
of deacons in the early church; Dr. Harris, 
of Yale, continues his series; and Mr. C. 
R. Gregory translates a Jong German article 
on the Fourth Gospel. The most interest- 
ing contributions in this number, however, 
are Prof. Tayler Lewis's very valuable mon- 


| ograph on Isaiah lii, 15; and Mr. A. W. 
and makes out, of course, that the rules of 


Tyler’s commentary on the last part of the 
twelfth and the first part of the thirteenth 
chapters of I Corinthians. Of such patient 
and careful scholarship we cannot have too 
much; and Mr. Tyler’s article fairly recalls, 
for industry and accuracy, Prof. Ezra 
Abbot's discussion of airéo in the North 
American Review for January, 1872. 


The Mercersburg Review for January is 
almost exclusively devoted to religious sub- 
jects, only one of its nine articles being 
given to a secular theme. The last-named 
essay is on ‘‘ Woman’s Culture,” by the Rev. 
J. H. Dubbs, and contains nothing very orig- 
inal, unless it be the writer’s advice to the 
young ladies of the Allentown Female Col- 
lege, before whom the essay was originally 
read, to “remember Phoebe and Tryphena 
and Tryphosa,” etc. In the Rev. Wm. Rupp’s 
article on ‘‘ Regeneration and Conversion” 
we find the statement that ‘‘the odjective me- 
dium or instrumental cause of regeneration, 
according to Scripture and the ancient faith 
of the Church, is the sacrament of bapiism. 
. Men are not regenerated by the Hely 
Spirit on the outside of the Church, and 
then brought into it for preservation; but 
they are regenerated by being incorpor- 
ated with or ingrafted into the Church 
through the sacrament of baptism, which was 
ordained as an organ of the Church 
for this purpose.” The words which we 
have italicized contain, it seems to us, the 
very essence of Ritualism; or, rather, of 
Romavism. If baptism, which is a mechan- 
ical act, is the cause of an eternal change in 
the state and substance of an immortal soul, 
then the clergy is a true priesthood, baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are the very resi- 
dences of Deity, and, as such, cannot be 
surrounded with too much of mystery and 
awe. We earnestly advise Archbishop Bay- 
ley and Father Ewer to purchase this num- 


| ber of the Mercersburg Review, in which the 
characters of those who are to be saved, and | y 


will assuredly find solid comfort from a 
clergyman of a so-called Protestant body, 
one wing of which has long been tending 
toward extreme Sacramentarianism. 





—Gen. Meyer's Annual Report of the Chiey 


| Signal Officer for 1872 is a document of much 
was Salome, and that James and John were, | 


interest to those who are interested in the 
study of the American climate. We can 
call attention here only to the reports of the 
average monthly temperature at sixty-four 
signal stations of the department. These 
for twelve consecutive months (Oct., 1871, 
to Sept., 1872, inclusive) were recorded, with 
the yearly average temperature in each 
place, by the observers of the Weather 
Bureau. We give a few of the mean annual 
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temperatures, in order, from the coldest to 


| the hottest climate reported : 
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We may add that the average yearly tem. 
perature at the summit of Mount Washing. 
ton, N. H., is but 24 degrees Fah. 

But these figures, interesting as they are, 
do not give the facts of spscial concern to 
those invalids or others who may be seek- 
ing a good climate. To these the monthly 
averages of temperature will reveal the fact 
that in no part or parcel of the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains does an 
equable climate exist. In the entire Eastern, 
Middle, and Western States the werther is 
for much of the time, as we all know, either 


| too hot or too cold—the variations of tem. 


perature during the year, and even during the 
sime months of the year, being enormons, 
In the South the climate is too hot. But 
on the Western slope of the contineat, and 
especially in Lower California, where the 
almost constant westerly winds are borne in 
from the vast Pacific, a very breath of life, 
we have a wholly different story. Compare: 
the average monthly temperatures—it will 
well repay a moment’s troubdle—of the 
vaunted climate of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
with those of San Diego, Cal. 


Thermometer Do. in 
in St. Paul, San Diego, 
59.7 
56.5 
51.9 
SLT 
8 
56.3 
60.8: 
65.2 
66.6: 
68.9 
66.4 





The reader will here observe that the vari- 
ations even of the winter and cold weather 
temperatures are very much greater in 
St. Paul than in San Diego; 2d, that 
there is an extreme range in St. Paul of 
more than sirty-one degrees Fabrenheit 
between the average temperature of De- 
cember and that of July —a range as great 
as that of any climate reported in this vol- 
ume; and 3d, that the extreme range of the 
monthly average temperature in San D'ego 
is but seventeen Geerees, or the difference 
between 52 deg. and 69 deg. Fah. A more 
delightful and healthful climate than this 
could not be had if it could be made to 
order. Climate is no cure-all for invalids, 
nor is climate simply a question of tempera- 
ture ; but, if these simple figures shall keep 
any sufferer from trying the terrible extremes 
and rigors of Minnesota, and shall send 
him to Lower California instead, this ex- 
cellent report will have done good service. 
(Washington :* Government Printing Office) 


— Family Thermometry, ‘a Manual of Ther- 
mometry for Mothers, Nurses, Hospital- 
ers, etc.,” is a little book intended to explain 
the use of the thermometer in the indication 
and in the treatment of disease. It is a well- 
meant endeavor, and the subject is among 
the most important among the recent coa- 
tributions of therapeutic science to our 
welfare. The thermometer foretells the 
course of many diseases, indicates the 
effects of stimulating or lowering treatment, 
and often enables the physician skilled in its 
use—as all physicians should be—to foresee 
the issue of the attack. For the medical 
science of the author, however, in view of 
the following sentence, we cannot say much: 
“ All diseases, whatever be their seat or ap- 
parent diversity, have this in common—that’ 
they are ustions [‘burnings’], whose comnbust- 
ive process is marked by a rise of the ther- 
mometer during the period of invasion, and by 
a fall toward the period of exhaustion of a dis- 
ease.” These are not proved facts of patholo- 
gy. Dropsy is not an “ ustion”; cancer is not 
an “ustion.” Bright’s disease of the kidneys 
tubercular meningitis, and other diseases that 
we cou'd name are not especially combust 
ive processes and are indicated by no prov 
en rise of the body temperature. Valuable as 
the thermometer is, the writer of this little 
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pook has claimed too much for it, and he has 
expressed his ideas in language the most 
curiously bad that we have seen for a long 
time. The book reads like an atrocious 
translation from the French—. g,,“ No crime 
prings more surely its own punishment: dis- 
honor, crippleness, and that peculiar sadness 
which imprints itself like a judgment on the 
once loveliest features.” Sentences like these 


make life 2 burden to the reviewer, and we | 


are surprised to see them in print. But the 
pook will serve a good enough purpose, in 
spite of its faults, if it turns any new at- 
tention to the medical uses of the thermom- 
eter. (Putnams.) 


—T wo new volumes have been published 
in Putnam's ‘‘ Handy Book Series.” They 
are The Mother’s Work for Sick Children 
and The Home, the first of which is trans- 
ated from the French by F. C. Foster, 
MD., while the second is by Frank R. and 
Marian Stockton. Mr. Stockton is favorably 
known as a writer of juvenile stories, and in 
this book he gives some useful and cheery 
advice to those children of a larger growth 
whose housekeeping is to be of a genuine 
order. The Home isin every way a greatly 
superior book to the ridiculous volume of a 
similar nature published by Beeton, of Lon- 
don. It will be of special use to young mar- 
ried people who intend keeping house upon 
slender means. The specifications of cost 
are very minute and careful, and will serve 
an excellent purpose with all domestic nest- 
builders. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


—A “chapel edition” of Dr. Robinson’s 
hyma-book, Songs for the Sanctuary, has 
been published. It contains six hundred of 
the best and most popular hymns of the 
larger work, with the accompanying tunes, 
and will admirably serve the purpose for 
which it is intended. We know no reason 
why the book should be confined to the 
chapels. Those churches which do not care 
to pay for a large amount of superflous 
matter would find it a good hymnal for their 
public worship. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


—The Tabernacle furnishes to William 
Brown a fruitful subject of antiquarian re- 
search and speculation and the theme of 
many homilies. Mr. Brown’s descriptions 
of the tabernacle are well prepared and in- 
telligible. 
of the parts of this structure some spiritual 
lesson, by way of analogy, are sometimes 
lame and always unsatisfactory. (Oliphant 
& Co., Edinburgh.) 


—The Runaway, by the author of “ Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal,” is a bright, fresh 
child’s story, reminding us as much of the 
children of “ Lilipnt Levee,” of “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” as of the infantile Mrs. Jer- 
ningham. (Macmillan & Co., London and 
New York.) 


—Dolly’s Resolution, by Hannah Maria, is 
an off-hand, pleasant story, sandwiched be- 
tween sundry somewhat stale crusts, in the 
shape of letters from abroad. (Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia.) 


—Five Hundred Mistakes Corrected is a new 
edition of an old book, wherein divers gram- 
matical blunders are replaced by an equal 
number of substitutes, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. (James Miller.) 


—William the Taciturn is a book trans- 
lated from the French of Abelous, and is a 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


j WE would call the at- 
tention of Teachers and 
Amateurs to KINKEL’s 


NEw METHOD FOR THE REED ORGAN AND MELO- 
DEON, which we will issue about September 
First. This work is pronounced superior to all 
others of its class by Teachers who have exam- 


NEW METHOD 


ined it. It contains a clear and simple course 





| Of instruction, whereby any one may easily ac- 


quire the mastery of this favorite Instrument 
with a few months’ study. It will always be a 


favorite work with the 
FOR THE Teacher, on account of 
its clearness and system- 
atic progression; more of an amusement than a 
study for the Pupil, and will prove a mine of 


wealth to the Amateur, on account of the many 
choice Meiodies, Songs, ete., that Mr. Kinkel 


REED ORGAN, 


has selected and arranged expressly for this 
work. Kinkel’s New Method will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of $2.50. 

Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send 30 cents for the latest number of 


PETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, 


and you will get at least #4 worth of our latest and best 
Vocal and Instrumental Piano Music. 


NOW READY. 


A STRIKING POEM BY A NEW POET. 


The Brook and Other Poems, 


By WM. B. WRIGHT. 


lvol. 12mo, #1.50. 
From the N. Y. Daily Tribune. 


“The author's name is not familiar to our memory, and 
we know not the influences which have inspired his heart 
with so devout a passion for Nature and molded his 
rhyme into forms of such subtle delicacy and grace: but 
no one can mistake the presence of the loving soul, the 
plastic eye, and the cunning hand which have woven so 
beauteous a wreath of poesy from the commonest mate- 
rials of rural life. He comes before us not asa rude, 
brawny Berseekir from the woods, flinging around the 
trophies of giant barbaric strength with defiant lavish- 
ness of gift; but asa man of gentle and gracious culture, 





conversant with the great masters of song. informed with | 
| the wealth of lettered knowledge, and studious of artistic 


effect in the choice of expression, but crowning all with 
the high spontaneous faculty that evokes fresh concep- 


| tions from familiar scenes, and interprets the ancient 





children’s life of the personage whom most | 


of us know as William the Silent. 
& Phillips.) 


—The Tract Society publishes a little vol- 
une of well-selected Thoughts on Prayer. 


(Nelson 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Fdited 
D. Appleton 


v8. the Sword. By John M. 
70. G, P. ase 


f Letter 
13mo, 1 Dp. 181. 


Every Sund 
lay. By John N. 3 
af H, Mallory & lace ar et _ 


A Twofold Life. By diene nay von Hillern. . Trans- 
3B. Lipase’ ¢ aed M. 12mo, pp. 343. 
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| suggestions of Nature by living images which give them a 
His attempts to draw from each | 


new voice and deeper significance.” 





library of Choice Fiction. 


The Initial Volume Just Published : 


AT HIS GATES. 


A Novel. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Author of ** Chronicles of Carlingford,’’ ‘* Ombra,”’ 
etc., etc. 


One vol., 8vo, with 31 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; paper, #1. 
From the Louisville Courier-Journal. 

** We can say emphatically of this nove! that it is easily 
the best of her stories, and it is one of the most closely 
constructed, handsomely written, and ahsorbingly inter- 
esting that we have read for a longtime. It is a better 
novel, to our mind, than any woman (George Eliot ex- 
cepted) has given to the world since Charlotte Bronté 
laid down her pen. In her portraiture of Helen and Rob- 
ert Drummond Mrs, Oliphant exhibits the most search- 
ing analysis of character, the keenest insight of Nature, 
andthe clearest appreciation of all those tendencies, 
emotions, foibles, and ambitions which go to modify hu- 
man action and life. The book is exciting, but there is 
nothing morbid or sensational about it. It Is good, 
healthy reading about such matters as any of us may be 
called to play our part in.” 


Sent ‘ree of charge, on receipt of the price, by the 
Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Tue Tripute oF Praise. 


A New Collection of Hymns and Tunes for 
Public and Soeval Worship, 
ADAPTED TU THE USE OF 
Congregations, Choirs, Social Meetings, 
the Family Circle, and the Sunday- 
school. 
Prepared under the personal supervision and direction of 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 


ful labors in behalf of true 
Eminent authorities com- 





+3, 


ose enthu d 
church music are well known. 
bine in pronouncing it 


The Best Hymn and Tune Book 


IN EXISTENCE! 
It is a handsome octavo of 352 pages, containing 334 mel- 
odies and 727 hymns, and is presented to the Christian 
ublic as the most complete collection of sacred music yet 
sued, 





A PSALTER, 

containing selections from the Psalms of David, for re- 
sponsive reading in churches, is incorporated in one edi- 
tion. It is also published separately in boards and cloth. 

Price, without Feaier. Ys herd per hundred. Sample 

by mail, postpaid, for 85 cents. 

*Paalter edition: 41-5: #100 per hundred. Sample copy 
by mail, postpaid, $1.10, 

Specimen pages sent free to any address. 


M. H. SARGENT, 
Cong’! Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 























POPULAR AND STANDARD WORKS 


Recently Issued by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG £ Co., 


654 Broadway, New York. 


I: 
A New Edition of 


FHOUDE’S ENGLISH IN IRELAND 


During the Eighteenth Century. 


Vol. I. By James ANTHONY Frovpg, M. A., author of 
“History of England,’ etc. One vol., crown 8vo, 
Price, $2.50. 

From the New Haven Palladium. 
“Whether we accept Mr. Froude’s views or not, we 
cannot help enjoying the fascination of his style or ad- 
miring his patient research. If the narrative is painful, 

It is always interesting, and we believe no candid reader 

will discover any settied purpose of treating the subject 

unfairly.” 


N. B.—This work will be completed in another 
volume. 


SERMONS ON LIVING SUBJECTS 


BY HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D., 
Author of “ Vicarious Sacrifice ”’ etc. 





One vol., crown 8vo, cloth........++-- 


From the Independent, New York. 

“Dr. Bushnell gives us a great amount of sterling 
thought, in vigorous English. In none of his books does 
the keenness of his poetic insight, or the grip of his con- 
viction, or the splendid solidity of his common sense more 
vividly appear. From the flippant feebleness of many of 
our modern pulpit performances we turn with an unspeak- 
able delight to the sinewy vizor of these grand sermons. 
If anybody can tell us of a pulpit where such preaching is 
frequent, we will walk five miles every Sunday to hear it.’’ 


ORIENTAL AND LINGUISTIC 
STUDIES. 


By PROF. WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, 
Author of “ Lectures on the Science of Language,’’ etc. 
One vol., crown 8vo, with an Index. Cloth, $2.50, 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 

“We would warmly recommend this book to teachers 
and students, and to all who take any interest in the con- 
dition of one of the most fi of Sci . We 
trust that the author will fulfill his half-promise of giving 
us anotber volume. There is no superfluity of such books 
in the American market, nor in any market, for the mat- 
ter of that.”’ 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF PRAYER 


IN THE 


FULTON ST. MEETING. 


By Dr. S. IRENAEUS PRIME. 
Author of “ Power of Prayer,”’ ete. 

DW BIix sasttccasecccssecs Par 
From the New York Christian Advocate. 

“This is a book that crosses the path of the honest in- 

quirer and furnishes him with facts that challenge a so- 

lution. Many of the instances of answered prayer are 

quite striking and many of the narratives here given are 

deeply affecting.” 


tt 











Any or all of the above volumes sent, free of 
charge, to any address, on receipt of the price, by the 
publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO, 


654 BROADWAY. 





“We are inclined to believe that more downright good 
literature is crowded between the covers of THE GAL- 
AXY than any other American magazine can boast of.”— 
Chicago Times. 


“There is not a dull page between its covers.”—WNew 
York Times. 


“The variety of its contents, their solid worth, their 
brilliance, and their great interest make up a general 
character of great excellence for every number.'’— Post, 
Boston. 


The Leading Newspapers all Pronounce 


THE CALAXY 


THE BEST AND MOST ABLY EDIT- 
ED AMERICAN MACAZINE. 


Who would not give $4 for sucha Magazine 


for a Year ?@ 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New York. 


THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'’S 
FRIEND. 
By MRS. CORNELIUS, 





here. 
"sent | by mail on receipt of price. For sale by all Book- 
lers, 
se sTHOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, Publishers, 


»uston, 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN Copy of YOUTH'S 
Companion. PERRY, MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


NDAY-SCHVOL BOOKS.—For list 
oats %. PEvens, 762 Ninth street, New York, 








| pa oan 
| JUST PUBLISHED. 
} — 


“ANALYSIS. OF LETTER-WRITING ; 


| topically and analytically arranged, with a large number 
of Model Business Letters, By Calvin Townsend, author 
of “Analysisof Civil Government,” “Compenidinm 
0” Commercial Law,” etc. 1 vol., cloth, 189 pages. 
Pree, $1.50, By mail, for ewamination, on receipt of 
$1.60, 


This work does not belong tothe class of books com- 
monly known as ‘Model Letter Writers’’; but is a sys- 
temiutie effort to supn'y atext-hook ona very important 
branch of learning. It isthe first attempt that has yet 
| been made to teach Letter Writing topically and anulytic- 

ally, as to for or matter, in the schoo's of any grade of 
this country. It makes no pretensions to te:ehius t) 
pupil how to compose a letter—thxt can only be done by 
itself; butis rather intended as 2 correct guide in the 
matter of mechanical detail and in the combinations of 
the parts of a letter. 

he volume is designed chiefly for the use of the pupils 

in Normal Schoois, Business Colleges, the advances 
clzsece of Common Schools, and for persons in business 


A COMPLETE COURSE WITH THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


consisting of “A Practical Course’ of Instruction in 
speaking and writing the German language, to which is 
added “A Compend of German Grammar.” By W. H. 
Woodbury, A.M , author of “* Woodbury’s New Metho:,”” 
etc. 1vol.,—pages. Price, #2. By mail, for examina- 
tion, on receipt of $1.50. 


From Prof. J. B. Geren, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa, 


“If Thad to give my notion of what a German Grammar 
for English students ought to be, I should pass by several 
books of the sort in my library, and hold up this last wort 
of Prof. Woodbury. His New Method was good enc 

| forme. My copy of itis well worn. 8ut the Pracr 
| Course is even better, The philolozical comparisons, 
words in other languages, give new meaning to t 
on the title-page, from Goethe, as they help the English 
student to trace ais own lenguaxe back further than the 
erman, and must stimulate him to go on_ with pilolog- 
ical studies. But I note many admirable things about the 
book besides the philological matter.” 




















From Prof. L, _B. Wuarton, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

“I think this work possesses some important advanta- 
ges of plan and execution. I am pleased with the 

ences to * Philological Rules’ given in the vocahbula 
with German exercises, reviewing peculiarities of Grar 
mar, etc,, and the succinct account in German of the Ger- 
Inan nation and tongue,” 


THE CHAPEL HYMN BOOK, 


WITH TUNES. 


An abridgment of the “ Church Hymn Book.” By Rev. 
Edwin F. Hatfield, D.D. 292 pages, beautifully printed on 
tinted paper and handsomely bound in clotii, gilt. Price, 
#1.25. By mail, for examination, on receipt of $1. 





This volume comprises 753 Hymns, 263 Tunes, several 
Chants, and a thorough Index. It contains all of the old 
tunes, with the familiar harmonies, and is mest admirably 
adapted in all respects for congregationai singing. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
{38 and 140 Crand st., N. Y. 
In the Fields again with Prof. Gray! 


STANDAR 
BOTAN 





ICAL TEXT-BOOKS, 


By ASA GRAY, M_.D., Fisher Prof. Harvard 
University. 
More Extensive y In Use THANALL OTHERS ComBINED. 
This justly celebrated seréen xrt-buoks presenta 
the latest and moat accur te Pri nciples Oks. 
tanical Science. Es 
HOW at mag anew the most charmirg Flement- 
ary Scientific Text-hook ever published. Fully Ilius- 
trated. Price, $1.12. oe 
THE SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK.—The most thor- 
ough, practical, and best adapted work for class use nub- 
lished. Recommended by the most 
and Teachers in the country. Price 
Lessons and Manual... 3 
Stractural Botany................ 3 50. 
Liberal Terms offered for Introduction. Samples of any 
of the above, for examination, will be forwarded by mail 
on receipt of price. c 
Send for full descriptive circulars. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
3 138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y. 


A. 0. VAN LENNEP, 

76 East 9th St., W. Y. 

* SUNDAY-SCHOOL GooDs 
OF EVERY KIND. 


Libraries for Teachers and 
Scholars selectei with 
great care. 








Allthe Lesson Papers for Sunday. 
se 8. 


NOW Is THE TIME 


TO ADOPT 
SONGS forthe SANCTUARY 
while tbe electrotype plates of the New Epirion are 


still fresh and clear. Their constant use to supply the 
great demand must tell upon the appearance of the type 
after a while. 


Remember, the New Epition contains nearly eizhty 
new tunes, a number of additional bymns, an index of 
authors, etc., and is printed on rich buff paper and ele- 
gantly bound. 


Specimen Copy, by mail, $1.60. 
Sree. Address 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


111 & 113 William St..) (113 & 115 State st, 
or 
New York. 5 ( 


Next? /f Ln 4 
The great Juvenile Vagazine, only: 
168 large pages of choicest reading 
mo to every subesriber ty first ina‘l 
ness, worth, and bea ty combined, 
Raise a Club, Say where 
DEN, Pubhsher, Chicago, 


. Specimen puges, 


Chicago. 















vel of cheap- 
Speciwen 3 cents. 
so saw this. JOMUN B. AL- 


$1.50._THE NURSERY.—A Monthly Mazazi 
for youngest readers. Superbiy Iliustratet. Send stainp 
| forasample number. Subscrive NOW and cet the 
three numbers of this year FREF. JOHN L. SHOR 
86 Bromfield street, Boston, 








last 
EY, 








An Illustrated Book of 64 pares, that every one should have, 
Sent free post pad. by BOND, MARTIN & CO, Springfield, Masa, 


















JUS1 PUBLISHED. 
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A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ONLY A GIRL.” 


A TWOFOLD LIFE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF 
Wilhelmine Von Hillern, 
Author of “ Only a Girl,” “ By Tis Own Might,” etc, 
12mo. With Portrait. Fine Cloth. $1.75. 


MAN-WOMAN: 


The Temple, the Hearth, the Street. 
From the French of A. DUMAS, Jr. 
By GEORGE VANDENHOFF. 
WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 
12mo. Extra a Cloth. $1. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers gunedilie or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market st., Philadelphia. 


The Grandest Work ot Modern Times. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR ITS SALE. 


POTTER’S 


COMPLETE 


BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


° A Doiverea! Dictionary of Biblical, Eodedestienl, and 
istorical iniermation, m the earliest times to the 
Darecut 


day. Edi 
Rev, WILLIAM ‘BLACKWOOD, Dv. LL.D. 
assisted by other eminent divines. With nearly "3,000 fine 
illustrative engravings. Published In serial form, 
cents apart. For circular and terms address JO 

E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, 


DR. NAPHEYS’S 


“PHYSICAL LIFE OF WOMAN.” 

New Stereotype peice: rewritten and enlarged; 427 
pages: Steel Portrait of Author. 

This universally popular book (150,000 sold in three 
years) ertirely recast by the author, beautifully bound, 
<n superior paper, now ready for agents. 

Agents apply at once for Territory. 

PUBLISHED SOLELY BY 
J, G. FERGUS CO., No. 155 N. 9th St., Phil. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL 


Rev. J. M. Gregory, LL.D., and Rev. 8. C. 
Bartlett, D.D., are writing the Notes and Lesso me 
on the International Series in the Nationa 
Sunday-school er. 

This Magazine is the: saost complete Sunday- 
















































school periodical in the world. Nothing 
systematic, thoughtful, and beautifu 
careful plans laid out for thorough 
struction. The Infant Class, the B ackbo ard, an 
the Concert receive especial attention. Send To 
cents for Specimen No. 


Terms.—Yearly —— $1.50, in advance, Single 
numbers 15 cents. Clubs of five or more, sent to o 
Gress. will ag six Lesson Papers, gratis, for each: sub- 
scriber. mon 
‘dams, Blackmer & Lon Pab. Co., Chicago. 


JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.'s Catalogue of Standard and 
Popular Books sent free to any address on application, 


SERMON PAPERS. 
| ha sheets, perforated : 








a Note, 5x9 Bath, 7x8}. Letter, 
exis. -ivilte 

Aut Manuscript Paper, 6x10, Contributors’ and 
paltors, 5x10. Reporters’ and Students’ Paper for 


Pencil. 
Sermon Cases, 60 cents to 


porters’ Cases, 75 cts. 
a sheets sent free. 
ally. 


Re 
or sale | by a and gen- 


MORGAN ENVELOPE CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 8 priugfield, Mass. 


GEO. Me. DONALD'S GR GREAT , NOVELS. 
gure OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD..... 5. 
TH b AEABOAUD | meee eet 

. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers, New York. 


+ gy TO He EE catalogue of New 


and Important Educational Works malled free on ap- 
plication to LEE & SHEPARD. Publishers, Boston. 


CATALOGUES sent free to any address, PORTER 
& COATES, Publishers. Philadelphia, Pa. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


Clim, 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 
Tin NOVELTY HAND STAME. | seco 


with complete case of type, for mark 
A pers fect Little Gem, Price, 
Samples fr 

















ds, Envelopes, etc, 
oer postpaid, $1.25, 





(NVM sum 


Address r. P. FOLLETT. 3 Asylum st., Hartford, Ot. 
EDWARD SEARS’S 


Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 
Broapway. N. Y., sepesite Metropolitan. Chromos and 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 

alethoscopes, Albums - rostesrepbs of ' Celebrities. 
noto-Lantern Slides 
Photographic Materials, 


L 1£8’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and A VELOP 
the aD fashion sent by mail Poona OPES of | Ss 
circular and price. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








EDUCATION. 


TEACHERS’ TOOLS. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL APPARATUS CO., 
58 Murray street, New York, 


Agents Wanted. 


We are in want of ti 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are prepared to offer Agents 
Great Inducements 
AND THE 
Most Liberal Commissions. 
This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers. 





t and 





Ladies 












CHOOL F!'URNITUR 
CHURCH & HALL SETTEES, 
MEAD, HUNT & HOLT. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


SCHOOL PF PROPERTY FOR SALE. and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 
The Consee Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, at Pough- | of beautiful chromos, 
keepsie, N. Y. Completely furnished, Capacity, Forty 
Boarders and large Dey School, Adjoining buildin tn GOOD-NIGUT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
nished for Twent Boarders, can be included, ‘erms — . oo 
favorable ie soid immediately. Apply to VAN well worth $20, will be given to every new #3 sub- 


OLEEF & BUCK, Attorneys, eys, Poughkeepsie, oe 


eeET EDW ARD © COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
UTE. To prepare for college, for business, or for life. 


scriber to ‘THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 





ive Speers s March Sutt 665 pam Boring ' For a more full description of these premiums see 
rm 0 weeks begins March 20th pays boar i " 
furnished room, fuel, washing, with common English another column of this paper. If you wish for good 


branches, §@" 15 per cent. discount to children of clergy- 
men. Address Jos. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


MUSIC TEACHER (lady) wanted for piano and 


singing. A. B. WIGGIN, Nassau, Rens. Co., N. Y. 
for ¥ Ladies, . L , 
Maplewood Institute ‘russes tas” | 3| FROM THE FLAG 
TO THE CROSS. 


Ko Ht wn to peines » ot cents of i Dalen for its enperier g 
facilities and rare beau’ 
February llth. Rev. Cy. SPEARS’ Principal. term begins I The latest Book out. Extra large Octavo 


, territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
No. 3 Park Place, New York. 


Post-office Box 2787. 


























PARTMENT. Thorough Clas sical, Scientific, and Military 
Instruction. Address Prof. C HTAS. DOLE. AGENTS, now is your chance! 


LIVINGSTONE LOST AND FOUND. 


The only book on the subject that tells the whole story. 
Don’t be humbueged with anyother, This has Beas 
800 eae tS 89 full-page Engravin 

Maps. 28 Price $3.50. The Pros} — will Sell it's at 
aight. or first choice of territory address at once 
MUTUAL PUPLISHING PC0., Hartford, Conn. 


TO THE WORKING CLASS, male or female, 
$60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employment at 
home, day or evening; no capital ess = instruc- 
pam and Talnable packages of goods to start with, sent 

free Address, with 6-cent return stamp, 
Ww yoUNG & CO., 16 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


"Highland Military ‘Academy, Worcester, 
Mass,, fits Boys for Common and Scientific Pursuits, 
Its superior merits stated in Circular. 0. B. Metca.r. 


Golden Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn, Address Miss EMILY NELSON. 


BOARDING SCHOOL. First Class, Send fora 
logue, A. B. WLGGIN, Nassau, Rens. Co., N. Y, 


PENNINGTON INSTITUTE, Pennington, N, J. 
Terms reasonable, Address A. P. LASHER, “ Prin.” 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED Fer ou 


For Our New 
THE 


FUNNY SIDE OF PHYSIC; 


On, THe Mysrertes oF Mepicine. AN Expose oF 
Mrpicat Homsves, Quacks, AND CHARLATANS OF 
ALL AGES AND ALL Oounrkizs. 800 Pagee. 























dress Hudson River Wire Co., 
130M tient ot N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 
WwW. ANTED — AGENTS. — $75 to ¢200 a month, 
SECOMB & CO., Pittsburg, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 








Agents, write to WortuinGTon, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


$72 EACH WEEK.—Agents wanted. Business 
© legitimate. J, WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


PURE DIAMONDS, 











Py + 

yoo and amusing treatise on the Medical 
m4. of the past and present. It exposes Quacks, 
Impostors, | oe ng Doctors, Patent Medicine Vend- 
ors, Noted Female Cheats, Fortune Tellers, and Medi- 
ums, and gives interesting accounts of noted Phy- 
sicians and Narratives of their Lives. It shows how 
fil Ce eget Tobacco ge. of what he 








liquors veals startlin: 
secrets, sod instructs, all how to avell “the ills which BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 
fiesh is heir to exive exclusive territory and lib- 


eral pete. na For circulars and terms address 
the publishers, J. B. BURR & HYDE, 
Conn.; Cxicaco, ILL.; or CincINNATI, OHIO. 


A GREAT COMBINATION 


and the very best business opportunity ever offered to be 
found in an Agency for taking subscriptions. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


— LITERARY FAMILY NEWSPAPER, with which 
is given away the largest and i Premium Picture 
offered, the new and exquisite 


Fi? ENCH OLEOGRAPH, 


called ‘* Little Runaway and her Pets.’ (Oleographs are 
the choicest class of French Art-printing in Oils—the per. 
fection of chromo. % We also give the superb $10 pair of 
Genuine Re Oil Chromos, 
“Past Asleep mie ects 
es of Original Oil Paintin; 
est circulation in the world. 
rthan ever. Serial tales by Lhe famous authors— 
M. Atcorr, EpwarD_ Ec@.rsro! 


Is THE LATEST AND BEST 
Sunday-school Music Book. 
100,000 ALREADY SOLD! 


ae OuaS the book has been issued but a few weeks. 
Send 25 cents for a specimen gong. Price in boards, 
35 cents. $3.60 per dozen, $30 per hundred. 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK, 
By A. N. JOHNSON, 


contains music from which children will derive both 
amusement and instruction. 

n fact. this book is believed to teach the “ true’ mode 
a= which children ought to b 


e taug! 
e $5 oo dozen. Single speckhen copy by mail, post- 
paid, 0 cents, 


The Song King, 


tor Singing Classes and Conventions. 


HARTFORD, 











Stowe, etc. New and brilliant contributors Tilustrated By H. R. PALMER, 
Holiday yj and back Nos. of Miss Alcott's — 
FREE. e most taking “Combination! The larg This work contains one bundred and ninety-two paxes. 


commissions paid! One Agent made $900 in three 
months enothes $537 in 35 days, another $94.40 in one 
week, ove $37.60 in one day. and many others from $5 
and $10 to @40 per day. year our offers are even 
more profitable. No Ywaiting for the premiums. 
SUBSCRIBER GETS THEM WHEN HE PAYS AGENT. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 


Intelligent men and women wanted Sgt To 


Bound in board cover, 75 cents single; $7.50 per dozen. 
THE NEW 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 


SUNSHINE! 


for 1873. 
TO BE READY MARCH Ist, 


THe 





| Boston, Mass.; Chicago, IIL; Foy Prensina,0 





‘ood be gawd Rm GON coy for 
Glreniar and terns!” J. B New York; tlustrating! Enforcing! Inviting! 
P A noveliy. Sor every guts fo worker. Ffymne and 
> | tunes that never “wear ou or the Sumily worsrvip 
INVENTORS SERS WAL TABLE IN- | and prayer-meetin ~ ee Jew pages of practice and 
actured and introduced pieces sustable / Jor aturday at ternoon and con. 
or Patents produced. sie | CORU Seree 
an | AGENTS wishing sole right cf | PRICE SINGLE, 35 CENTS. PER DOZEN, = 60. 
territory to sell new and attractive articles. Send three. { A, single specimen copy. sent by mail, 30 c 

cent stamp for terms and prospectus to | Either of the above books sont on coos’ 3 price by 


The Inventors’ Manufacturing Co.. 


No. 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


Fs ay op BOUND CANVASSING 
Bo Oo best and cheapest Family Bible ever 
os will be sent free of ch 





the publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
Largest Organ Establishment in the World. 
7 Extensive Factories. 
J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A 
THE CELEBRATED 


© ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS 


The latest and best improvements. Everything that is 
new and novel. The leading improvements in Organs 
were introduced first in this establishment. 








arge to apy book agent. 


1 show ou 


WANTED. 


Salable and 





L AGENTS 


a H 












se — 


on anced ag Sen Established 1846. 
) or Catalogue to ee = ” 
oO U. 8. & State T BE. ©. BRIDG. i SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Maps, Charts MAN, 5 Barclay See eens WHy n 
K ete. St., New York. Ss “$290. i Rent ites 8 


We answer—It costs 

fi less than $300 to make an 

600 Piano sold sao 

ap 4 all gf whom make 19 

per ct, profit. a hee “4 
4 ae Bt ‘but ship airect to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
5 Years. “Rend for “Iustrated circular, In which we refer 
to over 


AGENTS WANTED for the cl-arest, fullest, 
and BEST FAMILY medical book. ME. 
Need of ev 
Journal of ffealth, ti 
all subjects delicately and exhaustively. Circular sent. 
rs 8. M. BETTS & CO., Hartford, Ct., or Chicago, 





Bankers, Merchants, &c. (some_of whom 
$5t to 0 $20 <r. Day! Agents Wanted! All classes you may know), using our Pianos, in 44 States and 
of . orking people ofeither sex, young crtocieg, i ase state where you saw this notice. 


make more mney et work for usin their epare 


S. Piano Co. 865 Broadway, N. Y. 
o. *, 5 - 
ponents or all the tine, than = anything cise. 


CHURCH AND PARLOR MUSIC. 


$100 cash for double reed, six stops, powerful-toned 
organs. Warranted, etc., very best. $275 oash for 7- 
octave rosewood, carved leg, fully warranted Pianos. 
WILLIAM A..POND & Co., 
No. 5647 Broadway, N. Y. 








100 YEAR fae so FOR 50 Cents 
we send postpaid an Alman ving every Year, 
Gated ney wy pay e of Aas wee af hee = mts AG 
juceme! ents. 
GEORGE A. HEARD & CO. Bostor 


$47 a agene to p. mood 4 canvaseers Trice: 


free 
SPE TNINGTON, Ghicase. 








ippges. Elegantly bound. fully illustrated. Valne, 

a fEae dy ded pee | i ——. 4 | Sehr else in rint Be Ae ge 8 
teachers nowgood. J. W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 2|Bisho ane aga and oes, WES. elegant Habeaee | 
ORWICH UNIVERSITY, NORTHFIELD, VT. | 5| hides NEW WORLD” PUBLISHING | 
A Military College, established 1834. Preparatory Dr- CO..Philadeiphia. | 


PER WEEK and expenses paid. We | 
SO: a — agent in every county in 


10,000 Copies Sold in 10 Weeks! 
Greatest Success Ever Known 
OF DITSON & CO.’s 


GEMS OF STRAUSS 


Now — 





Telegraph Academ bi 

Consortien, 1,001 Nichis, Brecrsith 

Manhattan, Roya: Songs, Vienna Woods, 

New Vienna, Iustration, erman He: 

ane. Danube, Artist's | Life, Love and Pleas 
Bells, ne, Women, f 

Wiener Hresken., and Son zh . alae one 


{i 
and 30 other of f his Ww 
Pizzicato P Ika, Best Waltz 


Cle 
Tritsch. ‘Tratsch, ear the Track Galop, 


m2 Heart, One Soul, 
Fa’ organa, Mazurka 1, der F Tay 
Belle Helene, Guadritie, —— on, ver. Mazerka, 
olkas, Mazurkus, ‘ 
“ Bmbellished with a fine portrait of Sena bates 
arge music pages, it s a ovasical _fem—ind 
to O ail ty of 





Try SPARKLING RUBIES 


and pronounce it the beat a bri S 
SCHOOL SONG BOOKS! “> “Shtest of SABBATH 





Try CHEERFUL VOICES........... 4 


The new SCHOOL SONG BOOK, : 
shall sefi 100,000 0 1873.” COOK by Le O. Exteuson, Wa 
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~ Washington, 


"myers is something very like a panic in 


congressional and political circles here, 
caused principally by the investigations into 
the conduct of senators and representatives. 
Reputations which have withstood the sav- 
age conflicts of years of political warfare 
gave been lost in a day. Men who pos- 
sessed the entire confidence of the nation 
have been ruined by evidence brought out 
at a single sitting of a committee, and peo- 
ple begin to ask: ‘‘ Where is this going to 
end? Whose character is safe?’ And in 
the semi-panic that exists there is an appar- 
ent readiness to believe the worst against 
everybody. Mr. Caldwell is proved to be 
corrupt, and the conclusion is jumped at 
immediately that half the Senate is equally 
bad. Mr. Clayton is proved to have 
gcured his election by doubtful means, 
Mr. Pomeroy is accused of bribery in Kan- 
gas, rumors are thick respecting the election 
of some of the Southern senators by corrupt 
means, and the panic increases. Yet it is 
true at this moment, as it has ever been, that, 
with a few exceptions, the Senate is made 
up of as high-minded and honorable men as 
there are in the country. The same is true 
of the House. Here and therea bad man 
creeps into every profession, and there are 
bad men in this Congress; but probably no 
more than there has been in any previous 
Congress. Because two or three of our pub- 
lic men have been guilty of perjury (if they 
have), and because two or three others have 
pought their way into Congress, shall we 
suspect the good and true man _ inno- 
cent of misconduct? This seems to be 
the inclination of the pubiic and the tend- 
excy of the disclosures made. Mean- 
time, the “scandal” pours from the 
rooms of the investigating committees. We 
hear one day that a senator has perjured 
himself, the next that a representative has 
been guilty of falsehood to cover up the 
ownership of certain stock. One day we 
are told that Gov. Dix was paid $50,000 
while minister to France for work done for 
the Union Pacific Railroad ; the next that 
President Johnson uppointed a Govern- 
ment commissioner for the road who was a 





of the Return Board ; it simply says that 
the men who committed those frauds con- 
stitute the legal Board. In the quarrels of 
the corrupt politicians in Louisiana and Ala- 
bama it must be confessed that our own 
political friends have beaten their opponents 
in the game of artifice and fraud. Nobody 
has any sympathy for the other side, the lead- 
ers of which are bad as can be; but all good 
men lament the fact that Republic:nism 
should succeed anywhere by such means. 
Congress can, if it will, apply a sharp remedy 
in Louisiana. So far as the election of sena- 
tors and representatives is concerned, it can 
declare the elections of last autumn void. 


| This would, at least, compel a new election of 


representatives, and it would keep one vacant 
chair in the Senate until Louisiana sees fit to 
hold a valid election and elect a legislature 
in accordance with law. 

Theres some growling over the abolition 
of the franking privilege—not among the 
people, but on the part of certain members 
who dreadfully hate to part with this privi- 
lege; but there is no danger that it will ever 
be re-enacted. It is one of those abuses 
which, when it is once destroyed, will never 
come to life again. Cheaper postage is soon 
to come—perhaps at this very session. 

D. W. B. 


om 
Wasuineron, D. C., Feb. Ist, 1873, 











Aeligions 


THERE was a ‘conversation’? the other 
day in the vestry of Dr. James Freeman Clark’s 
church in Boston concerning what is doing in 
Boston for young men. Mr. W. H. Baldwin, 
president of the Young Meu’s Christian Union 
(Liberal), and Mr. Russell Sturgis, Jr., president 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, were 
present. Mr. Baldwin sketched the work 
which his Association was doing in providing 


Intelligence. 


— 





| employment and homes for young men coming 





scoundrel, and that Le must have been ap- | 


pointed knowing that he would levy black- 
mail on the Company, and that he did 
actually demand and receive the sum of 
$25,000 before he would approve of a par- 
ticular section of the road. Not a day 
passes which does not disclose some dread- 
ful fact or falsehood. The supreme danger 
isthat,in the excitement of the hour, the 
gtossest injustice will be done to individ- 
uals, and especially to the corporation 
which is the subject of the investiga- 
uon. Already [ hear rumors of vin- 
dictive or, at least, punitive legislation. 
The charter is to be revoked, or the 
toad is to be taken out of the hands of 
the present owners and placed under 
the control of Government officers. Prac- 
tical railroad men know that this would 
prove the financial ruin of any road in the 
country. The Government never yet did 
make a railroad or a canal pay, and never 
will. Besides, thousands of people now own 
m the Union Pacific who had nothing what- 
evertodo with the misconduct which bas 
been proved and which took place years ago; 
and to ruin them for the sake of punishing the 
Teal offenders would be a most unrighteous 
Proceeding. Almost anything, however, is 
Possible in the present excited condition of 
Congress on this subject; but itis to be hoped 
that enough members are left whose heads 
are cool and who will insist that the final 
decision shall be shaped with good sense and 


4 strict regard to the rights of all the parties 
concerned. 


| limit would be to those wio 


The Senate finds the Louisiana contro- } 


Versy difficult of settlement. 
the truth is coming out the state courts 
of Louisiana have undertaken to say that 
the Pinchback government is valid. One 
can see at a glance the character of the 
Courts when the facis uncovered by the 

nate committee are looked at. Not a mem- 
ler of that legislature was declared elected on 
legal returns! As far as the constitution and 
laws of Louisiana are concerned, the legis- 
lature might just as well have been chosen 
by lot; yet the highest court undertakes to 
Sustain this gcvernment, which was never 
tiected. It it done, however, by indirection. 
Court does not pronounce on the frauds 


Just as” 


to the city, and carrying on its coifee-room, 
which inet the wants of many young men. A 
similar room for young women is about to be 
established. Mr. Sturges recognized and re- 
gretted the existence of two institutions in the 
same city whose professed objects were exactly 
the same. ‘The Association, he said, had been 
formed by certain churches, and they wished it 
to be confined to their own denominations; 
but he hoped tosee the time when its only 
loved the 
Lord. He stated that the Association looked 
fora direct moral result, and considered that 
the first object to be attained, even to the ex- 
clusion, if necessary, of mental and physical 
improvement. 








With that end in view, there | 


| 
had been held, he said, three religious meetings | 


daily in the rooms of the Association for fifteen 


years. With regard to the opening of the | 


rooms on Sunday, he stated that the answer to 
the question bad lately been given at a conven- 
tion held in Lowell: **In the city, yes; in the 
country, n0.”’ 


.... There is danger of a rupture between the 
Orthodox and tke Rationalist Protestants of 
Prussia. These widely differing parties in the 
state church have been held together untilnow 
partly, no doubt, by ‘‘the cohesive power of pub- 
lic plunder’; but there are symptoms of a break. 
The Evangelical Consistory of Brandenburg 
has proceeded against Pastor Sydow, because, 
at a public meeting in Berlin, he denied the su- 
pernatural character of the birth of Christ. The 
Consistory regarded this position as contrary to 
the fundamental principles of the Lutheran 
Church. The case will probably be carried 
up to the Superior Evangelical Council, and the 
decision of that court is looked for with great 
anxiety. If it should affirm the decision of the 
Consistory, it will hardly be possible for the 
other pastors who have avowed the same doc- 
trine to escape persecution. If these pastors 
should be deprived of their livings, they will, no 
doubt, a> deal to the government, and ask to be 
reinstated. It would not be singular if the 
Orthodox Protestants and the Infallibilist Cath- 
olics should yet be found fighting side by side 
for the independence of the Church against the 
Old Catholics and the Rationalists. 


...-A correspondent of the Standard of the 
Cross (Episcopal) happened into a Brooklyn 
church—which was beautifully festooned with 
Christmas greens and which had for its decor- 
ations two large plain crosses and a large 
bouquet of bright flowers. He goes on to tell 
about it: 

“It was an evening service, and the Ze Deum 
was sung for an opening anthem. That ended, 
the priest or minister entered, clad in the black 
gown, and commenced the service proper with 
the General Corfession and the Lord’s Prayer. 
Then followed a hymn, a Scripture lesson, an 
extempore prayer, auother hymn, a good, strong, 
healthful sermon, a third bran. and a few of 
the best and most familiar collects of the Prayer- 
book for a closing prayer.” 


Judging from the crosses and the flowers, the 











correspondent thought that he might be ina 
Roman Catholic church; judging from the | 
use of the Prayer-book and the classic robe, he | 
supposed it must be a Protestant Episcopal 

church; while the extempore prayer and the 

sermon, which “‘had as much thought in it asa _ 
small book,’? made him think it must be a. 
Presbyterian sanctuary. It turned out to be 
Dr. Duryea’s church. Barring the crosses, the | 
correspondent liked it greatly, extempore | 
prayer and all, 


...-Dr. Taylor, of the Tabernacle, has been 
preaching in Boston, and the Bostonians were | 
delighted. Hear the Congregationalist : 


“Tn many ways the sermon was a remarkable 
one. Most persons in the dense congregation 
probably accounted it short. It was within three 
minutes ofan hourlong. It might easily have 
been much longer without becoming tedious. 
Its effect was unmistakable and powerful. Dr. 
Tavior is essentially unlike any preacher in this 
vicinity. His discourses are written in full; but 
he is wholly untrammeled by his manuscriptjand 
occasionally leaves it altogether. There is not 
a little that is dramatic in his delivery—noth- 
ing, however, that is theatrical. Often the ex- 
tracts, poetical and otherwise, with which his 
speech is interwoven are recited with uncom- 
mon power and telling effect. Heis aman of 
medium size, but rather stout figure; apparent- 
ly some forty-five years old. He uses much ac- 
tion in the pulpit, is occasionally vehement, 
and, except at the very beginniug of discourse, 
always fervid; while a mobile and very spirit- 
ual countenance adds greatly to the force of bis 
utterance. Sincere conviction of the truth, 
simplicity in the forms of its presentation, 
directness in its application, fertility of illustra- 
tion, and an intense earnestness, not of man- 
ner only, but of spirit, are, we should say, his 
distinguishing qualities as a preacher and the 
source of his power.” 


....The last number of the Churchman con- 





tains statistics of the contributions made in 
1872 by forty-seven of the Episcopal churches 
in this city. Of.these, omitting those which 
gave for special and temporary reasons, the 
largest is that of St. Thomas’s, $93,940; and the 
smallest that of St. Stephen’s, which only raised 
$50. The contribution of Trinity church was 
$5,144; St. George’s (S. H. Tyng’s), $49,679; 
Church of the Holy Trinity (8. H. Tyng, Jr.’s), 
$60,041; Ascension church, $60,000; and the 
Church of the Incarnation, $60,000. The total 
amount raised was $845,218, of which eight 
churches gave $647,673 and the remaining 
thirty-nine $197,545. It is noticeable that the 
contributions of the ‘‘Low’’? churches are 
vastly greater than those of the ‘‘High’’; from 





which one is tempted to infer that Anglicanism | 


is a matter of doctrine and Evangelicalism one 
of practice. 
churches—st. Alban’s, 8t. Ignatius’s, and the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin—we have no 
report; but, as we lately remarked, their rev- 
enues are small and their financial affairs are 
conducted with praiseworthy economy. 


....Mr. Emanuel, a Jew, who is a member of 
the Portsmouth (England) school-board, in the 
course of a discussion, the other day, by the 
board of Dr. Watts’s 


From the three Ritualistic | 


“Divine and Moral | 


Songs’’ as a school hymn-book, pointed out the | 
following verse, which to him seemed sligatly 


objectionable : 


“ Lord, I ascribe it to Thy grace, 
And not to chance, as others do, 
That I was born of Chris: : ‘n race, 
And nota heathen ore Jew.” 


ministered a severe rebuke to one of his clergy- 
men. His Lordship said he had heard with 
shame and confusion of face of a church in the 
diocese in which there bad been carried a banner 
on which was emblazoned the name of ‘the 
Queen of Heaven’; end he remarked that, 
though he was glad to seea revival of rever- 
ence, devotion, and piety, it must not be for- 
gotten that there was a limit beyond which they 
must not go in imitating the practices of the 
thirteenth century. We are glad to hear that 
there is a limit. Will His Lordship be good 
enough to point it out ? 


...eGovernor Washburn, of Wisconsin, has 
said a strong word in his message about raffles 
and gift enterprises, and has sent the truth right 


tute, for the 26th of February. Its president, 
Judge Strong, has issued a manifesto, in which 
he asserts that one of two things is inevitable, 
Either the Constitution must be made “ex- 
plicitly Christian ” or ‘‘ every Christian feature” 
must soon be “‘ obliterated ’’ from ‘‘ existing in- 
stitutions.” We cannot believe that the coun- 
try is shut up to this dilemma. It is natural for 
a judge of the Supreme Court to magnify his 
functions, and to suppose that the millenpium 


; can be produced or pandemonium a.erted only 


by an amendment to the Constitution; but, if our 
Christianity is of such a flimsy texture that noth- 
ing but a constitutional amendment will save it, 
the sooner it is obliterated the better for the 
land. 


..--Lafayette-avenue Presbyterian church of 
Brooklyn (Rev. T, L, Cuyler’s) has attained a 
high degree of prosperity. At their late annual 
meeting, their membership was reported at 1,575, 
the largest number yet reached by any church 
of that denomination. They erected last year 
a beautiful chapel, and are about sending offa 
colony of over one hundred members to form 4 
new and independent church, under the name 
of ‘Calvary Church.” The chapel witl be pre- 
sented as a free gift to the young organization. 
This is the second colony sent out by this pros- 
perous church. The whole number of mem- 
bers received during Dr. Cuyler’s ministry of 
twelve years has been two thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty. 


....The First Congregational church of Chi- 
cago, which was destroyed by fire two weeks 
ago, is to be rebuilt immediately. It is hoped 
that the basement will be ready for occupation 
within sixty days. The insurance, which was 
all well placed, amounts to $118,000, and an ad- 
ditional sum of $20,000 will restore the church. 
The congregation is now holding service on 
Sunday afternoons, at 2 o’clock, in the Second 
Baptist church, which has been kindly placed 
at their disposal. 


....The United Presbyterian church in New- 
burgh, of which Dr. Findley is pastor, has tried 
free pews and voluntary offerings for a year, and 
finds that it works well. Considerable more 
was raised in this way than was ever done in 
the church before. All the current expenses 
were fully met, the ordinary contributions 
made to the boards of the church, and the year 
closed with money in the treasury. 


...-The Boston Congregational ministers 
have been discussing the scriptural qualifica- 
tions of churchmembership. The essayists con- 
cluded that these were all summed up in cred- 
ible evidence of piety. ‘“‘A large number of 
the brethren present agreed with the essay,” 
says the Congregationalist. 


....-The Young Men’s Catholic Association 
has just been holding its sixteenth annual ball. 
**Not only,” says the Tablet, ‘‘was the fioor 
constantly covered with dancers; but in the 
balcony and in the boxes—everywhere, in fact, 
that the eye fell—it was observable that a very 
large number were present.”” 


...-The Rev. Mr. Marshall, of St Mary Mag- 


dalene’s (Anglican) church, Paddington, Lon- 
don, on the death of Bishop Gray, of Capetown, 
| “asked the prayers of the faithful for the re- 


| pose of his soul.’? A correspondent of the 
....-The Bishop of Manchesier recently ad- | 


home to the churches, whose record on this , 


matter is far from perfect. In his annual mes- 
sage he says: 

“‘The laws of the state as applicable to pro- 
fessional gamblers are doubtless all-sufficient, 
and only require to be enforced. But some jaw 
seems to be required to break up the schools 
where gamblers are made. These are every- 
where. Even the church (unwittingly, no 
doubt) is sometimes found doing the work of 
the Devil. Gift concerts, gift enterprises, and 


table objects, but often for less worthy objects, 
lotteries, prize packages, etc., are all devices to 
obtain money without value received. Nothing 
is so demoralizing or intoxicating, icularly 
to the young, as the acquisition of money or 
property without labor. If you ean devise some 
law to break up these practices and bring them 
into discredit, you deserve the thanks of all 
good people.” 
It is a good word, well said, to which other 
legislatures than that of Wisconsin may well 
take heed. i 

...-The National Association for Christian- 
izing the country by a constitutional amend- 
ment has calied a convention in Cooper Insti- 


Church Journal appears to doubt the Anglican- 
ism of this catholicity. 


...-The Wesleyans and the “‘New Connex- 
ion’? Methodists of Canada are about uniting 
their forces. The ‘Bible Christians’ and the 
‘Primitive Methodists’? have voted against 
anion, and the Episcopal Methodists of that 
sountry have also decided to stay out in the 
cold. 


.... The arithmetic man of the Zia niner and 
Chronicle has found a sum in the rule of three 
which is too much far him. He asks: 

‘¢Tf 18 bishops are adequate to the charge of 
1,436,896 Methodists, why stould 51 bishops be 
required for 235,000 Episcopalians ?” 

...-Rey. Henry J. Van Dyke, who was re- 
cently dismissed from the First Presbyterian 
church of Brooklyn, to take a Southern 


/ charge, has returned, and been reiustalled 
. over his old church. 


_...There are eleven kinds of Methodists and 
nine kinds of Presbyterians in this country. 
Which shows how necessary it is to have @ 
strong government in order to suppress heresy 


, and schism, 
raffles, sometimes in aid of religious or chari- | 


_...The Churchman protests against calling 
the Episcopal Church in this country the “ Anglo 
American Church.” ‘The American Church,” 
we suppose, is what the Churchman wants us to 
call it. 


....Dr. Warren, of the Methodist Theological 
Seminary of Boston, wants it distinctly under- 
stood that he does not accept the annihilation- 
ist views of Dr. True, as has beenrepurted. 


...-The Methodists of this country propose 
to erect a monument to mark the resting-place 
of Philip Embury in the Cambridge (N. Y.) 
Cemetery. 
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CREDIT MOBILIER. 





Wuat threatens to be the saddest chapter 
{n our political history is now unfolding at 
The disclosures before Mr. 
Investigating 


Washington. 
PVoland’s Committee have 
grown more full and terrible from day to 
day, and we read their record with dismay. 
When the charges of corruption in connec- 
tion with the Credit Mobilier were made, 
last summer, we believed them to be utterly 
baseless. The good name which had been 
won by the men who were accused was not 
to be tarnished by a campaign slander. The 
story was resented as an outrage, even by 
many of those who were kindly disposed 
toward the Liberal movement. There can 
be no doubt that the indignation aroused by 
charges which’ nearly everybody believed to 
be groundless cost Mr. Greeley many thou- 
sands of votes. 

We have no palliation, even now, to offer 
of the spirit and the manner of these charges. 
The fierce and brutal babit of making every 
presidential campaign a carnival of defama- 
tion is not to be justified, from any point of 
view. It may be that these accusations were 
in accordance with the laws of political war- 
fare; but political warfare is yet in many of 
its phases essentially barbarous. Moreover, 
these charges were made with a ferocity 
and gloated over with a savage appetite that 
was positively shocking. When aman has 
by along career of probity gained the con- 
fidence of his fellow-citizens, it is due to de- 
cency and virtue, it is due to public faith, 
that accusations against him should be cau- 
tiously put forth. His well-earned reputa- 
tion is a strong presumption of his innocence. 
Instead of rejoicing to find grounds of sus- 
picion against him and making haste to bruit 
his shame about the streets, all but the worst 
of pessimists will suspend judgment on his 
conduct till a complete investigation has 

proved him guilty. To take advantage 
of his alleged misconduct for partisan 
purposes, to build up a party on the 





ruins of reputations hitherto unassailed, 
is something like partaking of the apoils 
of sin. A trader might as well exult 
over the conviction for crime of his rep- 
utable neighbor, because it takes away a 
business rival. One of the meanest traits of 
human nature is that which rejoices in the 
iniquity of an antagonist, and finds pleasure 
in the deeds of evil-doers when they bring 
grist to our mill. 

But, after recording our protest against the 
manner and the motive of this exposure, we 
are bound to say that the developments 
before the Poland Investigating Committee 
have given far too much color to charges 
which at the first were dismissed as pre- 
posterous. Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. Blaine, of Maine, seem to have 
fairly cleared themselves of blame. Mr. 
Dawes was at first entangled in the toils of 
Ames; but he made haste to release himself, 
and succeeded better than some of his asso- 
ciates. There are other names, however, 
which the whole country has cherished as 
the symbols of integrity and honor, and 
which this investigation has badly damaged. 
Weare yet hoping that some explanation 
may be offered in the cases of one or two of 
them. For some of them we confess that 
we do not see any loophole of escape. 


We said last week, that nothing but docu- 
mentary evidence could lead us to believe the 
word of .Oakes Ames in theissue of veracity 
which had arisen between him and Mr. 
Colfax. Mr. Ames swore that he gave to 
Mr. Colfax, on June 20th, 1868, a check on 
the Sergeant-at-Arms for $1,200, payable to 
8. C. or bearer; the books of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms show that this check was paid the 
next day, and now Mr. Colfax’s bank-account 
has been produced, showing a deposit by Mr. 
Colfax, June 22d, of $1,200 in bills. Mr. 
Colfax still denies that this money came 
from Oakes Ames, and reitcrates his entire 
ignorance concerning this check of $1,200. 
Wetrust that he may be able to cstavlish 
his denials, and to show where the money 
came from which was deposited the next 
day after the check was paid. He has re- 
tained competent counsel, and is now en- 
gaged in an examination of his papers, by 
which he expects to make the whole matter 
plain. Certainly the case cannot be left as it 
is. Mr. Colfax owes it to himself and to the 
friends who have long trusted him to make 
his vindication clear and full. We cannot be- 
lieve in his guilt, and we await with confi- 
dence the further results of the investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. Kelley, Mr. Garfield, Mr. Scofield, and 
Mr. Allison have also been seriously involved 
by the recent testimony ; Mr. Patterson and 
Mr. James Brooks are ruined; while Mr. 
Bingham and Mr. J. F. Wilson, who ac- 
knowledge and justify their acceptance of 
the stock, have saved their reputation for 
veracity, at some expense to their legislative 
honor. It is hardly fair, while the investica- 
tion is yet in progress, to express an opinion 
in regard to the degree of criminality in- 
curred by some of these gentlemen in their 
transactions with Mr. Ames; but a few con- 
clusions are even now inevitable. 

In the first place, any dallying with the 
temptations of the great Congressional Cor- 
Tuptionist was a capital error. These con- 
gressmen must have known that the Credit 
Mobilier was only the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company in a thin disguise; that this 
road was much more likely than any other 
railway corporation to ask Congress for fa- 
vors; that it stood, indeed, in a much closer 
relation to the Government than any other 
corporation. There was a strong probabil- 
ity, at the time when this stock was hawked 
about Congress, that the affairs of the Com- 
pany would need overhauling at some 
future time; and the proffer of securities at 
less than half their market rates, with enor- 
mous dividends accrued and accruing, 
should have convinced any congressman 
with common sense that it was an unclean 
thing. The position that members of Con- 
gress had as much right to deal in this as in 
any other marketable stock seems to us not 
well taken. 

In the second place, the statements made 
during the campaign by several of the par- 
ties accused were misleading, to say the 
least. Literally, most of them were true; 
but they made and were meant to make a 
false impression. This is a fault less easily 
excused than the holding of Credit Mobilier 
stock. Doubtless, it was supposed that the 





exigencies of the campaign required a little 
quibbling ; but a contest that cannot be won 
without prevarication had better be lost. 
These gentlemen are all heartily sorry by 
this time that they did not tell the exact 


truth. 
As for Mr. Oakes Ames, we trust that the 


Committee will make haste and get through 
with him, in order that Congress may make 
haste to expel him. By his own confession, 
he is the Congressional Mephistopbeles; and, 
if the day of casting out devils is not past, 
he ought to go out speedily. Like the 
demon of Scripture, he meansto make all the 
havoc he can in the exorcism. The body of 
which be has long been the evil genius has 
been thrown into the mire and torn by the 
throes which prepare for bis expulsion; but 
there can be no soundness in the body until 
such spirits are cast out. 

The people have watched the develop- 
ments of this investigation with inexpressible 
pain. The good name of some of these ac- 
cused representatives was part of the public 
heritage. Itis not willingly surrendered to 
the traducers. There were personal as well 
as patriotic reasons which long withheld the 
expression of a distress which was widely felt. 
But the popular demand—as far as we can 
judge, and we have had some opportunities 
to measure it—is very strong that the whole 
truth must come out, no matter who suffers. 
We call upon the Committee to probe the 
matter to the bottom. The examination has 
gone on hitherto ina very slipshod way. It 
ought to proceed from this hour with rigor 
and sternness. We wait with strong expect- 
ation for the cloud to pass from some bril- 
liant names; but justice must be done if the 
brightest stars of our political firmament fall 
into the dead sea of shame and forgetfulness. 





A CHICAGO PREACHER. 


““SHALL we go to McVickai’s to-night, 
Charley? Boucicault and his wife are play- 
ing.” d 

“ No; better wait till to-morrow.” 

The answer was a little puzzling, for it 
was Saturday night. Just as we were avout 
to plunge into a mental jeremiad ovir the 
wickedness of Chicago in patronizing Sun- 
day theaters, our eyes chanced to rest upon 
an announcement in the evening paper 
that the Rev. David Swing, pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian church, would preach 
the next morning at McVicker’s Theater. 
That was the man we wanted to hear, so 
we made up our minds, with Charley, to 
‘* wait till to-morrow.” 

“How long has this gentleman been 
preaching in Chicago?” we asked our 
cicerone, the next morning. 

“Six or seven years,” was the answer. 
‘*But ie has hardly been heard of outside 
of Chicago till within the last year. He 
came first toa church on the North Side, 
which was just about big enough to serve 
as a bushel for his light. After awhile that 
church united with another, and his field 
was somewhat enlarged; but the fire, which 
destroyed his church building, and brought 
him, with his congregation, over to the South 
Side, to worship first in a hall and now in 
the Theater, seems to have brought him into 
much greater notice. Chicago has found 
him out now, and he is not likely hence- 
forth to lack for a hearing. 

McVickar’s Theater is a building with a 
loud front but a quiet and comfortable aud- 
itorium. The congregation is a large one, 
or would seem large in an ordinary church. 
There must be in attendance at least a thou- 
sand persons. A few young ladies have 
worn their theater clothes; but for the most 
part the people are plainly dressed and the 
decorum of the assembly could not be more 
perfect. It is evident that Mr. Swing has 
attracted to himself a congregation of 
thoughtful persons. Before the minister 
comes, we are fully persuaded that we are 
not to hear a ranter or a pyrotechnist. His 
audience gives pledge of that. 

When he comes in, that assurance yields a 
little for a moment. The light is very poor, 
and we can hardly distinguish a counte- 
nance across the room. If the Fourth 
Presbyterian church wish to be known as 
children of the light,they must afford a little 
more gas while they worship in the Theater. 
Dim religious light is bad enough, but dim 
theatrical light is worse. What light there 
is, however, reveals upon the stage a man of 
medium hight, with a smooth-shaven face, 
long brown hair, brushed behind his ears, 








ey 


and a rolling shirt-collar. We begin ts ti 
that he is not a genuine man, but an imita. 
tion ; but when he rises and opens his lipg 


that impression is immediately dispelled, 


The lower tones of the voice, with which * 


the prayer begins, are sweet and musical, 
The petition is simple, unst rained, direct: 
there is no trace of self-consciousness, The 
prayer is not delivered to the audience ; it ig 
the voice of a soul that believes ina Gog 
and that he is the rewarder of them that seek 
him. 

There is congregational singing, the read. 
ing of a chapter, artlessly and impressively 
another prayer, another hymn by the choir 
(the old Presbyterian ritual), and then the 
sermon begins. It is on that verse in Paul's 
letter to Timothy which affirms that godli- 
ness is profitable unto all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is and of that 
which is tocome. ‘ ‘I'he Relations of Chris- 
tianity to the Present Life,” the preacher 
says, will be his theme. It is an attempt to 
show that the life that now is and the life 
which is to come are one; that the Christian 
life ought to be a seamless garment, woven 
from the top throughout. The common habit 
of making Heaven the antithesis of earth, 


instead of its complement; the failure ty 


take by faith in this world the substance of 
the things hoped for—these are the errors at 
which the preacher aimed his criticism. ‘The 
soul is a unit, he says; its life is a unit, and 
we have no right to tear it in two. 

This habit of contrasting Heaven and earth 
grows out of threecauses. First, the uhsence 
of happiness in this life. This leads men to 
think that happiness is not attainable here, 
and that it must be reserved for the here 
after—that this life is for sufferinz, and the 
other life for joy. Second, the universal 
hostility to spiritual perfection. Few souls 
desire this. Muititudes would not accept 
perfect release from sia. Men glorify the 
tenderness and the equity of Heaven because 
they want to be cruel and uniust here, 
Heaven, they say, is the place for holiness; 
earth is the place for sin. We wish the 
Heaven to be far off, because we wish our 
purity to come hereafier; and the wish is: 
father to the thought. Thirdly, false defi- 
nitions in theology have strengthened this 
habit. Salvation has been considered as an 
escape from pain, from locel Hell, and 


an admission into Paradise. It is some- 
thing to be hoped for, looked _ for- 
ward to, not enjoyed now. This error 


the preacher attacked with great emphasis. 
Salvation is the working out of Chiristian 
traits in the character. It is the incarnation 
of the beatitudes in every man’s life. One 
who never knows what salvation means 
until he comes to die has but a poor under- 
standing of it. ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful!” 
How can we share that blessing unless we 
get it here on the streets, where those who 
need our mercy are sinning and suffering? 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart!” How can 
we know that blessedness unless we conquer 
our worse nature in the midst of temptation? 
The man on his death-bed, when his natural 
force is abated, sometimes feels that he has 
overcome all his passions; but tbat is not 
purity, that is dissolution. Repentance and 
faith at death are often flowers growing out 
of the decomposition of avarice and lust. 
The theology which makes salvation consist 
in a crisis through which the soul passes at 
death is a salvation which contradicts our 
geometry, by giving men the whole who have 
never had the parts thereof. 

Mr. Swing is not to be held responsible 
for all the words of this sketch; but we 
have not misrepresented his thought. The 
discourse was intensely vital. ‘There was 
no depreciation of the life that is to come; 
but the sacredness and the value of the life 
that now is were grandly presented. The 
theolovy indicated by it was doubtless in its 
substance orthodox; but the sttements 
were fresh and free from dogmatic techni- 
calities. The sermon had none of the formn 
of orthodoxy, but it had all the power 
thereof. 

It isa little queer that the church of 
which Mr. Swing is minister was renowned 
before his coming as a very Old Schoo! 
church. Yet bis people are devotedly at 
tached to him. He is giving them every 
Sunday just such doctrine as they have beed 
taught all their lives to regard as unsound— 
just such doctrine as might come from 
Beecher, or Bushnell, or Robertson; and, 
now that they have a chance to hear it, they 
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—— 
find that they like it right well. Probably 
few of them have suspected that they were 
hearing another Gospel; nor are they. It is 
the same old Gospel, translated into the lan- 

sage of common sense and applied to the 
affairs of daily life. 

Mr. Swing’s English is for the most part 
felicitous and picturesque, though his use of 
words sometimes lacks precision. The de- 
fect is literary, rather than philosophical ; 
the important distinctions of thought being 
marked with sufficient clearness. His man- 
ner as a speaker is not ungraceful. We had 
heard so much of his awkwardness that we 
were prepared ior a large manifestation of 
that; but there was very little to warrant 
such a criticism. His voice, which is ex- 
ceedingly good on the lower tones, is harsh 
and strident in the upper register, and there 
jssometimes a disagreeable drawl; but the 
speaking masters the audience. There is 
neither affectation nor clap-trap; it is in- 
tensely individual; it is the unstudied utter- 
ance of a mind tinctured with poetry, vital 
with humanity, and kindled by a vision oi 
things unseen and eternal in the everyday 
life of men. 


THE LOUISIANA MUDDLE. 


Tue Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections spent several days last week in ex- 
amining witnesses and trying to find out 
whether Louisiana has a lawful state gov- 
ernment or not. If such a government has 
its basis ina popular election, the results of 
which are to be ascertained and declared ac- 
cording ‘o the forms prescribed by law, then, 
plainly, no such reality exists in Louisiana, 
or can exist without a new election. No- 
body has been legally declared to be elected. 
It is quite true that the election returns were 
in the possession of the Warmoth board of 
eanvassers, and so far the letter and spirit of 
the law were observed. Yet, according to 
the testimony of Warmoth himself, these re- 
turns were never counted by the board, but 
placed in the hands of clerks employed to 
make up ‘‘a calculation of the vote of the 
entire state.” The proceedings of the board 
appear to be irregular in so many respects 
that its convass ought not to be regarded as 
having any legal value. 

On the other hand, the Herron-Lynch 
board of canvassers, as shown by the test- 
imony of Lynch himself, vever had the 
proper election returns in its possession at 
all. The result at which it arrived was 
founded in part on returns made by the 
Federal supervisors, in part on printed affi- 
davits, in part on newspaper reports, in 
parton statements not sworn to, and in 
part on an estimate of the vote at about 
what the board ‘‘thought it ought to bave 
been.” Not having the sworn returns in its 
possession, the board recognized by Judge 
Durell undertook to supply the want by this 
miscellaneous and irreguiar method of infor- 
mation. Upon such a canvass rests the 
validity of the present de fucto government 
of Louisiana. How it can be regarded as a 
lawfally constituted government it is impos- 
sille fur us to conceive. But for the im- 
proper interference of Judge Durell, upon 
whose action we have already commented, 
it would have had no existence at all. 

Our conclusion from the facts, as brought 
out before the Senate Committee, is that 
Louisiana has no state government except 
that which rests upon a violation of law ac- 
companied by a usurpation of power. The 
Proceedings of neither of the canvassing 
bes:ds, by their own showing, furnish any 
basis for a lawful state government. Both of 
them were law-breake:s in the most flagrant 
manner. One of the boards bad the returns, 
but did not canvass them lawlully. The 
other board made a canvass without the 
Proper returns, The state is in the condi- 
tion of political chaos and anarcay without 
ceeds of violence. The decision of the Su- 
Preme Court of the state in the case of Phil- 
lip H. Morgan vs, John U. Kennard, given 
With a@ divided opinion, and incidentally 
Sustaining the authority of Acting-Governor 
Pinchback, does not untie the knotty prob- 
lem as between Kellogg and McEnery, each 
of whom claims to he the lawful governor. 
It moreover does not settle the question for 
Congress in counting the electoral vote of 
Louisiana, orin determining who are to be 
admitted as senators or representatives 
from that state. 

There would seem to be but little prospect 

any decision being arrived at by the 











present Congress. The two senators-elect to 
fill the unexpired term of Kellogg may as 
well go home. Ex. Governor Warmoth and 
ex-Acting Governor Pinchback, each of whom 
claims to have been elected to the United 
States Senate for six years from the 4th of 
next March, are not in a much better con- 
dition. We do not see how the Senate can, 
in consistency with its own dignity and a 
proper observance of legal forms, as well as of 
the rights of the people of Louisiana, admit 
either of these gentlemen to a seat. The dil- 
ficulty is that neither has been lawfully 
elected and neither bears with him a law- 
ful certificate of election. We should not 
be surprised if Congress, in the end, should 
find it necessary to go back of all these 
proceedings, and, under its guaranty power, 
provide for a new election of state officers. 
Fortunately for the country, General Grant’s 
re-election to the Presidency does not turn 
upon the electoral vote of Louisiana. 
If it did, the complication would be of 
the gravest character. The possibility of 
such a contingency proves, as Senator Mor- 
ton has ably shown, the necessity of so 
altering the Constitution of the United States 
as to clothe the General Government with 
the power of settling a disputed question in 
respect to presidential electors, provided we 
are to retain this machinery in choosing the 
President. : 


A PLEDGE FULFILLED. 

Tue Philadelphia Convention, represent- 
ing the Republican purty of the nation, de- 
clared in its tenth resolution that ‘‘ the 
franking privilege ought to be abolished, 
and the way prepared for a speedy reduction 
in the rates of postage.” This was equiva- 
levt to a pledge that, if the people in the then 
pending election should continue the Govern- 
ment in Republican hands, the franking 
privilege should be swept from the statute 
book of the United States. Congress last 
week fulfilled the pledge by passing a law, to 
go into effect on the first of next July, that 
removes every shade of the franking power 
from every department and oflicial of the 
General Government, without making any 
provision for the payment of postage rates 
on the large amount of official correspond- 
ence necessarily incidental to the public 
service. Justice would seem to require that 
some such provision, within well defined 
limits, should be made; and, as we have no 
doubt, experience will speedily reveal its 
necessity. The incumbents of the several 
departments at Washington ought not to 
bear the burden of this correspondence in 
respect to purely Government business, es- 
pecially with their present rate of salaries. 

It is the enormous abuse of the privilege 
which bas deservedly rendered it so unpopu- 
lar; and this explains the sweeping measure 
which has just been adopted by Congress, as 
perhaps the only remedy sufficiently radical 
to strike a death-blow at the evil. The 
privilege was originally intended simply to 
cover official business; yet usage for a long 
series of years has made it far more a con- 
venience for personal ends and running 
political campaigns at the public expense. 
Tons upon tons of matter have been carried 
by the mail every year under this privilege 
that had no place there, except by the gross- 
est abuse of the privilege itself, greatly in- 
creasing the cost of the service and render- 
ing but little if any benefit to the public. 
The managers of political parties made 
Washington a great central depot, from 
which they flooded the country with 
speeches, pamphiets, and documents for the 
purpose of carrying elections; and, by the 
use of some congressman’s name, they 
charged the cost of this enormous mail 
transportation to the Treasury of the United 
States. Such a system, though it had become 
ausage, was not less a fraud upon the peo- 
ple, and hardly consistent with a nice sense 
of honor on the part of those who allowed 
their names to be thus used. Happily for 
the country, this abuse of a privilege after 
the ist of next July will exist no longer. 
The privilege itself will then be dead. 


This change will have the effect of in- 
creasing the receipts arising from the mail 
service, since a large amount of matter that 
previously skulked, under the franking priv- 
ilege, will yield a revenue to the Govern- 
ment; and this fact furnishes an argument 
for reducing the rates of postage. There is 
a bill before Congress proposing to reduce 








these rates to two cents for every half ounce 
of first-class mail matter. This is better 
than three cents, yet the proper reduction 
is to the penny rate. Congress has now 
prepared the way “for a speedy reduction 
in the rates of postage.” Let us, then, have 
the reduction, and both the letter and spirit 
of the Philadelphia resolution will be real- 
ized. Two good things, when both are 
needed, are certainly better than one. The 
country wants cheap postage, no matter 
whether the postal receipts are equal to the 
expenditures or not. The revenue question 
is entirely secondary when compared with 
the general benefits to arise from the freest 
intercourse of the people with each other. 
We hope Congress will not pause half-way 
in the work of postal reform. Go on, gen- 
tleman, and complete your work before you 
quit it. 





Enitorint Notes, 





THE jury in the Tweed trial disagreed, and 
again the great *‘ Boss” snaps his fingers in 
our faces and wants to know what we are going 
to do about it. There was but a slight hope 
from the beginning of the trial of any more 
satisfactory verdict. The jury were probably 
as bad alot as a New York court ever scraped 
together, which is saying a great deal. There 
may have been competent and respectable 
men among them, but the average of 
those qualities was very low. There 
was plenty of evidence, of course; the 
judge’s charge went squarely and powerfully 
against the prisoner; but all counted for nothing 
in the minds of the intelligent twelve against 
the tears and the rhetorical slops of Mr. John 
Graham. There are indications that a heavier 
makeweight than stupidity was thrown into 
the scales in behalf of the defense. A juror, 
who has been interviewed since the trial, 
asserts that a solemn oath was taken; 
on retiring, that none of the proceedings 
in the jury-room should be divulged. It is 
difficult to understand what motive there could 
have been for this unusual secrecy, unless there 
was corruption to cover up. Upon the dis- 
charge of the jury, Mr. Peckham moved to pro- 
ceed immediately with a new trial. The motion 
was denied, so the case holds over. If it were 
possible to obtain a jury of intelligence, there 
would be some hope of a better issue next 
time; but any man in this metropolis who has 
not a strong covviction-that Tweed is gulity is 
either a knave ora fool. 


WE referred week before last to the case of 
Senator Caldwell, of Kansas, who, if the testi- 
mony of some twenty witnesses in regard to the 
manner Of his election is to be trusted, ought to 
be summarily expelled from the Senate of the 
United States. Senator Pomeroy, from the same 
state, who was last week defeated by the elec- 
tion of John J. Ingalls, was openly charged in 
the joint meeting of the two houses of the levis- 
lature with an attempt to secure his re-election 
by bribery. Immediately after the adjournment 
a.complaint was entered against him,and he was 
arrested and gave bailin the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars. The charge is that he offered and 
paid seven thousand dollars to Mr. York for his 
vote, who confessed before the joint convention 
that he accepted the bribe, agreeing, of course, 
to give bis vote for Senator Pemeroy, and then 
sought to atone fur his own act by exposing 
the iniquity, and placing the seven thousand 
dollars in the hands of the president of the 
convention. We do not wonder that the 
friends of the Senator concluded to make 
a general stampede, and leave him alone 
in his glory. Taking these honorable gentle- 
men as specimens of Kansas politicians, and 
putting in Senator Caldwell as another ex- 
ample to the same effect, we exceedingly pity 
the people of Kansas, and recommend the 
Home Missionary Society at once to come to 
their relief. The truth is, the popular sense is 
being appalled by the: repeated revelations of 
stupendous iniquity in high places. The in- 
iquity existing, we are glad that the facts are 
coming to ligat. Let the exposure go on, no 
matter who may be ruined thereby. 


Tue effort which is being made in Congress 
to proeure a repeal of the Bankrupt Law, to go 
into effect on the lst of next July, involves a 
matter of no minor importance to the intgrests 
of the whole country. Weshould regret its suec- 
cess, and the consequent remission of the entire 
question of insolvency to state legislation. 
The Constitution authorizes Congress to pass 
“uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States.’ There is, hence, 
no doubt as to its power in the premises; and 
the fact that such laws are ‘‘uniform’’ through- 
out the whole nation gives them a great advan- 
tage over insolvent legislation by thirty-seven 
different states. The present bankrupt law, 
which itis proposed to repeal, provides that 
‘tall creditors whose debts are duly proved 








and allowed shall be entitled to share in the 
bankrupt’s property and estate pro rata; without 
any priority or preference whatever.’ It is 
legally armed with provisions for carrying this 
equitable principle into effect, whether the in- 
solvent debtor be forced into bankruptcy or by 
choice seeks the release which the !aw is de- 
signed to afford. It prevents the perpetration 
of frauds, either upon or by creditors, through a 
system of unjust preferences or iniquitous trans- 
fers of the insolvent’s estate. It furnishes the 
best possible method by which the assets of a 
large mercantile establishment, scattered, it 
may be, through a dozen states, with liabilities 
in as many states, can be collected and then 
equitably distributed, so as to secure the rights 
of all parties. It requires that an insolvent 
debtor, before obtaining a judicial discharge 
from his liabilities, shall pay fifty per cent. 
of his debts, or procure the consent there- 
to of a majority of his creditors in number 
and value; and this feature has exerted a most 
salutary influence on the business morals of the 
mercantile classes. Its tendency is to prevent 
fraudulent failures and make men conservative 
and cautious in their business methods. A re- 
peal of the law would open the way for the nu- 
merous tricks by assignments, preferences, 
dummy creditors, and unjust distributions 
which it was the object of the law to make im- 
practicable. It was enacted in the interests of 
justice, and admirably bas it served this pur- 
pose. Congress did a good thing in abolishing 
the franking privilege; but it will do a bad 
thing, alike for debtor and creditor, ff it repeals 
the Bankrupt Law. 

THE Evening Post, of this city, last week pub- 
lished a long list of extracts from various papers 
in different parts of the country, indicating a 
very general movement throughout the nation 
for a total repeal of all usury legislation in re- 
spect to monetary loans. In ten of the states 
of the Union all usury laws have been repealed, 
and contracts for the use of money left to be 
determined by the parties themselves, without 
any restriction upon their discretion. Usury 
legislation undertakes to do what had 
better be left to the free and unre- 
strained choice of the people, judging for 
themselves. It proceeds upon the false -as- 
sumption that the use of money has a fixed 
value, which it is the province of law to deter- 
mine and penally enforce in ali contracts refer- 
ring toit. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. The value of the use is regulated by the 
great law of supply and demand; and this, ina 
market that admits of a free competition among 
borrowers, and equally among lenders, will al- 
ways determine the proper rate of interest, just 
as the same principle determines the price-table 
of all commodities. The best regulation is 
none at all by civil statutes, 


TuE Chicago liquor-sellers have formed what 
they call a “‘ Personal Liberty League,”’ for re- 
sistance to the Sunday laws. This League heid 
a meeting last week, at which it was determined 
to open the saloons next Sunday, in violation of 
the law, and to pay the fines and costs of per- 
sons convicted of such violation. A heavy as- 
sessment is to be laid upon the big brewers and 
the wholesale liquor-dealers to meet this ex- 
pense. We greatly mistake the character of 
the decent people of Chicago if they fail to ac- 
cept this challenge. Even the Zimes of that 
city, which will hardly be suspected of Puri- 
tanisw, understands this matter. It says: 

“The League has deliberately determine: to 
disobey the laws of the city and to defy the au- 
thorities. In the minds of all respectable citi- 
zens, this will furnish an additional reason for 
the rigid maintenance and enforcement of the 
ordinance, that no combination or class of citi- 
zens may be encouraged to believe that they are 
superior to law, and can override the expressed 
will of the people, as administered by their offi- 
cers.” 


WE are glad to observe in the arrest of Wil- 
liam Van Name, the president of the Market 
Savings Bank, of this city, that collapsed in 
January, 1872, as the result of fraudulent trans- 
actions, to which, according to the affidavit, he 
was a guilty party, in connection with Conklin, 
the secretary of the bank, that the first step has 
been taken toward a judicial investigation of the 
facts in this case. If the allegations of the affi- 
davit are sustained, then Van Name is guilty of 
appropriating the funds of the bank and using 
them for speculative purposes, to the great 
damaze and loss of the depositors, the most of 
whom are poor people. This being so, then he 
is a criminal, who ought to be severely punished. 
There is no trust more sacred than that 
of a savings bank, and none in which the 
officers have a greater opportunity to prac- 
tice fraud upon the depositors. Such in- 
stitutions have no stock capital, and no fund 
with which to guarantee the depositor, ex- 
cept the assets arising from deposits. If these 
are misapplied or lost in speculation by faithiess 
officers or trustees, then there is no legal 
remedy to repair the loss. The laws of this 
state, however, provide that such acts as those 
charged against Van Name shall be dealt with as 
crimes; and, if the facts charged are proved, 
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then it is high time that he was accommodated 


with a home in the state-prison. That an out- | 


rageous swindle was perpetrated no one doubts. 
Let justice now pursue the swindler and punish 
him as he deserves. 

LecaL proceedings have been commenced 
against Phelps, Dodge & Co., charging the firm 
with having entered goods at the custom-house 
under false invoices. The firm proposed to 
settle the matter by a compromise, offering to 
pay the Government two hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars, while protesting their inno- 
cence of having had any intention to defraud it. 
Mr. Boutwell very properly declined to accept 
this proposition. Subsequently, they offered to 
pay the same sum without any protestations or 
disclaimers as to fraud. This offer they are un- 
derstood to bave withdrawn; and, hence, the 
questions of fact will be decided, as they should 
be, by the courts of the United States. We 
sincerely hope, and, indeed, from the high char- 
acter of the firm expect, that they will be 
able fully to vindicate themselves. The offer 
on their part to make a compromise by the 
payment of a large sum, if they were conscious- 


ly innocent, was certainly a very great mistake. | 


It gave some color to the suspicion of guilt; 
and, if the issue had been disposed of in this 
way, a dark cloud would have been left upon 
the integrity of a firm hitherto bearing an 
irreproachable character. The thing charged 
is a criminal offense, rendering the guilty party 
or parties liable to severe punishment; and 
surely Phelps, Dodge & Co., if innocent, can- 
not afford, for their own sakes, to leave the 
community in doubt as to whether they have 
committed this offense or not. 
not simply one of money, but of public stand- 
ing in the eye of the whole nation. 

...-At the Superintendents’ Sociable at Dr. 
Crosby’s church, in this city, on Tuesday eve- 
ning of last week, Dr. John H. Vincent, whose 


word in Sunday-school matters carries as much | 


weight with it as any man’s in the country, 
spoke approvingly of the mode pursued by 
some pastors of taking up the next Sunday’s 
lesson as the basis of comment in the weekly 
lecture or church prayer-meeting. In this con- 
nection he referred to the treatment of the In- 
ternational Lessons in the ‘Sunday-school”’ 
column of THE INDEPENDENT, by bringing out 
the salient points of each in their more practi- 
cal bearings on individual life and conduct, as 
in the line suited to such an exercise, and, in 
his opinion, likely to prove most suggestive 
and helpful to pastors. 


...-Itis announced that, by order of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, the German Court will go into mourn- 
ing one week for Napoleon. This is the refine- 
ment of absurdity. What is it that the Ger- 
man courtiers are going to mourn about? Are 
they sorry that there are no more Napoleons to 
conquer? Or are they grieved because there is 
no more hope of the restoration of an Empire 
v iich must always be subservient to Germany ? 
Or are these tears for Thiers, as a gentle intima- 
tion that his government is only de facto? Hy- 
pocrisy is no more tolerable in a court than in a 
conventicle, and it is the rankest hypocrisy for 
the Germans to put on sackcloth and ashes on 
account of the death of their ancient foe. 

...- The Cabinet officers testify that the Civil 
Service Reform, so far as it has gone, has been 
an unexpected success. It is conceded by 
them that ‘‘asarule the persons entering the 
service under the new system are superior in 
both capacity and efficiency to those appointed 
under the old plan,”’ and that “ the cessation of 
importunity for office is a great relief.” If the 
system works so well, it is to be hoped that 
these gentlemen will let it have its perfect work. 
The suspension of the rules, at the instance of 
importunate congressmen, should be rarely 
permitted. The improvement of the civil 
service is one of those good things of which 
there cannot possibly be too much. 

...-A correspondent of the Chicago TZribune, 
in discussing the subject of defective build- 
ing, recommends, as one of the remedies, that 
architects and builders ve made criminally re- 
sponsible for inefficient and dangerous work. 
The law properly punishes a physician for mal- 
practice, and the architect or builder to whom 
the safety of human life is entrusted should be 
dealt with in the same manner. The law of 
malpractice should be enlarged to cover the 
vocation of building. The recent burning of 
80 many buildings from defective flues and the 
falling down of others from defective sup ports 
adds force to the suggestion. 

.... The {nterior has passed into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick, Messrs. 
Dwight and Trowbridge having disposed of 
their interest to him. Mr. Gray, the publisher, 
willremain as managing editor; and, though 
the name of the editor-in-chief is not an- 
nounced, the report is current that the Rev. 
Francis L. Patton, who is the ‘Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick professor of didactic and polemic 
theolegy” in the Presbyterian Seminary, will 
take the position. 


e-..The Christian Register is disposed to take 








The question is | 








the question of the “‘religious amendment”’ good- 
naturedly, and, in reply to the frantic appeals of 
the Jndex for instant organization in opposition 
thereto, says that, if worst comes to worst, 
King’s Chapel would make an exellent fort, 
while Dr. Miner’s College Hill could be made 
well-nigh impregnable, should the Orthodox 
hordes attack it. The Register agrees with us 
that the Deity hardly needs a constitutional 
recognition as one of the powers that be. 


....The Yale Record hears that Prof. Tyndall 
will give $500 of his earnings by his lectures in 
this country to the Yale Scientific Club; 
$15,000 to a committee, as a trust fund, for the 
education of one or two young men for the 
scientific career; and $1,500 to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Washington. 
The Young Christians of Washington will be 
satisfied that, however imperfect Professor Tyn- 
dall’s religious faith may be, his charity is be- 
yond criticism. 

So Se TT 

Tue ‘‘eligious Intelligence” and the ‘ Washing- 
ton Letter” are crowded out of' their usual place. 
They will be found on page 175. 








HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


THE Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 
of New York desires gentlemen of stand- 
ing and ability to represent the Company 
and its popular features in all parts of the 


country. We can commend the company 
to all who appreciate honest dealing and 
good financial management. Full particu- 
lars furnished from the Home Office, 178 
Broadway, New York. 


Iusurance. 
AT ONCE! 


As life insurance is a necessity to every 
man, it is the hight of folly to put it.off; 





| to intend to insure, but to defer the isur- 


ance until to-morrow, or until the first of 
the month, or until the next birthday, or to 
any other period which makes the conve- 
nient reason for a procrastination. How 
often have men waited for that period, which 
never came! How often have others, in so 
waiting, lost that opportunity of insuring 
their lives, beeause they had, in the inter- 
val, lost their health, and were no longer 
insurable! Therefore, we say that the only 
proper time to insure your life is aT ONCE! 

What do you gain by waiting—that fatal 
waiting which has reversed what would 
have been the fortune of many a bereaved 
family? What do you gain by it? 

‘“‘If I wait a little longer, the premium 
will not increase. Indeed, if I wait until 
my next birthday, the insurance will not cost 
any more than it will now.” 

That is all!—a blind confidence in the con- 
tinuance of your life ; a repugnance at part- 
ing with your money ; a disposition to put off 
every preparation until the last bell tolls; a 
false economy in regard to the premium! 
These are the motives for deferring a duty 
which ought to be done now, if it is to be 
done at all. 

A man’s confidence in the continuance of 
life and fortune is a most extraordinary 
thing. He is so sure that nothing will hap- 
pen to turn back the current of his prosper- 
ity (although something, he confesses, is 
quite likely to happen to his neighbor) that 
he says: ‘‘Let me wait! Let me wait!” 

Then he justifies his delay by selfishness. 
‘*] know I must make this provision for my 
family ; but it will be so very appropriate to 
take a policy on my wife’s birthday, and 
make her a present of it! It would be odd 
if anything should happen to me before then ! 
And, after all, it won’t cost any more to in- 
sure then than it will now ; so I shall save a 
little something in my pocket if I wait !” 

Men will actually put off an intended life 
insurance for the purpose of saving a smull 
sum of money by prolonging the dates of 
payment. The logical consequence of such 
an action would be to postpone the insur- 
ance entjrely; because then all the money 
required for the premium would be saved, 
instead of a trifle only. 

Now, a policy of life insurance is intended 
to cover a certain definite and continuous 
risk, in which there is no interval or break. 
To insure is to recognize the existence of 
this risk. To put off the insurance, in 
order to make a smali saving, is for 
the man to assume the risk himself, in 
consideration of that small sum of money 
which he expects to gain by a delay! He 
knows that he needs to insure for the whole 
of his life; but for that particular portion of 





his life which may intervene between to-day 
and that day to which he procrastinates he 
will take the chances! For what? Merely 
to put further off the times of payment! 
Is this business wisdom ? 

There is a great tendency with all of us 
to perpetuate delay. We are apt to think 
that any time will do for life insurance. 
Thusany time becomes no time. The men 
who year after year meant to insure their 
lives die, and are found to have been unin- 
sured, leaving their families in a needy con- 
dition. The obvious conclusion which any 
candid man will come to, after a reflection 
on this subject, is that there is only one 
proper time for the business of life insurance, 
and that time is AT ONCE. 





AN INCREASING BUSINESS. 





Tue Equitable Life Assurance Society 
reports that it wrote in 


CC eee 13,211 Policies, insuring $51,021,000 | 
a 10,063 = © 40,926,000 
ds 10,082 “41,804,000 | 
MOTD. scdec0 12,436 - “© 81,500,000 


These sums exceed the amounts insured, dur- 
ing the same time, by any other life insur- 
ance company in the world. 





SPEECH OF GENERAL A. §. DIVEN, 


DELIVERED AT THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL, AT A DIN- 
NER GIVEN TO THE MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK, 
AND PRESIDED OVER BY GOVERNOR JOHN A. 
DIX. 





Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN :—My 
understanding is that we have assembled 
here to-night to discuss the question whether 
there is to be established in this, the metrop- 
olis of the United States, an enterprise that 
will reflect honor upon the people of this 
great city; or whether we shall allow, by 
our supineness, an interior town, without 
natural advantages, to grasp from us the 
great benefits that are to be gained by the 
carrying out of this enterprise. The enter- 
prise under consideration here to-night was 
fairly inaugurated in 1870, and would have 
been carried through then, but for the fact 
that the charter of the Company was defect- 
ive, and, after being fairly started, had to 
be suspended. Twice was the Governor's 
veto interposed to prevent our success. But 
for these difficulties the people of Philadel- 
phia would not have asked or Congress 
granted a series of acts by which Philadel- 
phia is to be honored and enriched by the 


holding of a World’s Fair, and by the | 


United States proclaiming to all the world 
that Philadelphia is the commercial metrop- 
olis of this country. 

The object of this Company is to purchase 
land and erect on the same a building which 
shall be used as a perpetual World’s Fair, 
Trade Mart, Garden of Plants,and popular 
Art Museum. The City of New York could 
afford to carry out the objects here set forth 
as a city, and would be amply repaid. The 
people of New York could afford to spend 
millions of dollars in such objects, and 
would be amply repaid in theincreased com- 
merce and wealth and civilization which 
such enterprises invariably bring. But, 
aside from these bigh and patriotie motives, 
there is a reason which is stronger than all, 
that has done more in the past and will do 
more in future to consummate large pro- 
jects—and that is the love of gain. In short, 
if this enterprise is carried out, it will ac- 
complish this for those who aid and assist it. 

It will make money; it will increase trade 
and commerce; it will tend to elevate and 
civilize the people of New York and of the 
world; it will dignify labor. The children 
of all those that in any way assist it will 
point with pride and honor to the work 
which their forefathers planned and ex- 
ecuted. 

In 1870 the Industrial Exhibition Com- 
pany contracted for all of the land bounded 
between Ninety-eighth and One Hundred and 
Secoud streets and Third and Fourth Ave- 
nues, comprising in all 355% lots. The con- 
tract price of this land was $1,700,000. 
$200,000 has been paid. There remains to 
be paid $1,500,000. 1t is proposed that the 
balance due on this land shall be paid with 
the money raised for the sale of stock. To 
do this, it is necessary that there be sold 


$1,875,000 of stock, at 80 cents on the dollar. 


This will net the Company $1,500,000 in cash. 
This land will have cost the parties owning 
the same $4,790 perlot. It was worth in 


1870, taking the opinions of good judges of 




















re 


real estate, at least, that amount. In the 
two years and more that the land has been 
held it has increased some in value, and good 
judges of real estate say now that it is worth 
not less than $6,000 per lot, which would 
make the 855 lots worth $2,130,000. The 
prevailing opinion of real estate men is that 
this would sell for $7,500 per lot, or $2,652. 
500. Taking the lowest valuation pvt on 
this land by any one, and there is a profit of 
$430,000; taking the highest valuation, ana 
there is a profit for $952,500 in the carrying 
out of this contractalone. It has been asked 
why the contract for the land could not be 
extended beyond the present limit—viz,, 
Feb. 1, 1873. The reason is simple: The 
parties owning the land can get, without a 
doubt, $430,000 more than the Jndustrial 
Exhibition Company are called on to pay, 
Those persons who purchase the first $2, 225,- 
000 of this stock become the absolute own- 
ers of this valuable tract of land, and they 
can decide among themselves whether they 
will sell the same or whether they will 
erect a Crystal Palace. 

As this meeting is called for the purpose of 
considering not only the purchase of the 
land, but the erection of a trade mart or per- 
petual World’s Fair and Museum, it is prop- 
er to state the advantages to be gained by the 
carrying out of the whole project. I have 
already shown, so that it is patent to all who 
areinterested in or judges of real estate in 
the City of New York, that the smallest 
amount of profit that could be made in pur- 
chasing this land would be in the neighbor- 
hood of half a million dollars. This is a 
large profit, and I will now proceed to show 
that, however profitable the purchase of this 
land may be as a real-estate venture, it 
would be still more profitable should the 
purchasers of the land erect on the same the 
enterprise proposed. 

Popular phrase has dubbed the proposed 
building a Crystal Palace. The common ac- 
ceptation of this name is a light, airy struc- 
ture of glass and iron, subject to destruction 
from different causes. The building to be 
erected by the Industrial Exhibition Com- 
pany should be substantial and fire-proof, 
and should be built in such a manuer as to be 
readily converted into dwelling-houses or 
places of business. To provide for a change 
in the uses of the building, as well as to make 
it the more attractive for the present pur- 
pose, as well as for economy in construction, 
the building should be 125 feet deep, and 
should be built entirely around the ground, 
leaving a court in the center. It should be 
five stories in hight. Each floor should bean 
open floor. This would give a space 125 feet 
wide and 38,700 feet long for each floor. 
The court in the center would be twice the 
size of Madison Square. This court should 
be covered. The court could be used as a 
garden of plants and for places of amuse- 
ment. The four main floors would be an in- 
dustrial Exhibition and trade mart. The 
top floor could bean art gallery and muse- 
um and a public gallery. To make such a 
building of iron, the largest estimate of cost, 
which included the erection of the most 
magnificent dome in the world, is $9,000,000, 
or an expense of $25,400 per lot. This is 
the largest cost. An iron building that will 
be more magnificent than any building of its 
kind in the world and one that all the world 
would wish to see can be erected for 
$7,000,000, which would be an expenditure 
of $20,000 per lot. A granite building can 
be erected fora still less sum and a brick 
building for a cost of about $4,009,000. 

These figures may seem and are large, but, 
to fully comprehend them, suppose this were 
the case: The gentlemen here to-night pur- 
chase this land, and they decide that they do 
not wish to erect a building, but see a larger 
profit in selling the land toindividuals. They 
sell the 855 lots to as many persons, and 
each person proceeds to erect for himself a 
house. Atthe end of a year or so there is a 
house on each lot. Now, the amount of 
money that would be paid out for each 
house, in as good a locality as this in New 
York, would average about $22,000—which 
would make a total expenditure of $7,810,- 
000. Presuppose another case. This land 
is bought, the Industrial Exhibition building 
is built, the one hundredth birthday ccle- 
brated, and a World’s Fair held. The stock- 
holders decide it would be unprofitable to 
continue the enterprise as an exhibition. 
Partitions are immediately made, running 
from cellar to roof; and you have s series of 
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dwelling-houses unsurpassed by any in the 
whole world, a beautiful view from the 
windows of the outside, and a park of 
13 acres in the center, and accessible to the 
owners of these houses, and no others. The 
entrances to the houses could be made en- 
tirely from the court. Some time in the fu- 
ture this plan will be carried out by clubs of 
gentlemen who desire to give to their fami- 
lies more comfort and more luxury than is 
now afforded by the ordinary house. Go to 
the rear of your own house, when you go 
home to-night, and look at the immense 
amount of waste room that the court of the 
puildings on your block has, and think at 
what a slight cost to each house it would be 
to wake the court a place where your chil- 
dren could spend their play-hours. The re- 
sult of the plan and the cost of the building 
above described is that you have erccted a 
puilding that ought to pay for the purposes 
intended; but, if it does not, you havea 
series of dwelling-houses erected, at an ex- 
pense of $20,000 per lot, or less, which is 
some $3,000 or $4,000 per lot less 
than would be expended on the same 
if individuals should erect separate 
houses, and you have an increased amount 
of room. The number of square feet 
of space which would be available for 
use, if individual houses were erected, would 
be on each floor 384,000 square feet; while 
by the combination plan there would be of 
available house-room 462,500 square feet, 
being a difference of 78,500 square feet in 
favor of the combination building. That is, 
you have 52 lots more covered by buildings 
and available for dwellings, and you have 
utilized the waste ground. Instead of a bar- 
ren waste, you have a beautiful garden of 
plants, and all this at an expense of several 
thousand dollars per lot less than if individ- 
uals had built over these lots. To realize 
these figures,go into the rear of any house on 
Fifth Avenue and look into the court-yard, 
and multiply the vacant space in one court- 
yard eight times. I have been thus tedious 
for the purpose of showing you that, in case 
you invest your money in a ‘‘Crystal Pal- 
ace” project, and the Crystal Palace is a fail- 
ure, complete and entire, that still you have 
made a good investment. 
What the chances of this project paying as 
an Industrial Exhibition are I will now en- 
deavor toshow you. There will bein the 


building I have described a garden of plants. | 
This should be made, as it can be (and the © 


estimates given cover the cost of so doing), 
a tropical garden, with fountains and walks 
and statuary and every known plant and 
flower. Every one who goes into the build- 
ing should be allowed, without hindrance or 
charge, to go at will in this beautiful garden. 
Is there a person in New York who would 
not visit such a garden? Then there is to 
be an art gallery, and museum, and library. 
These would occupy the top floor. This 
leaves the four main floors of the building 
for exhibition purposes. 

It must be borne in mind that the Com. 
pany’s enterprise differs from all of its pre- 
decessors not in its essential character as an 
exhibition, but in its many additional fea. 
tures of great value. They have been simply 


exhibitions. This Company will do all they | 


did; and will, in addition, make its Exhi- 
bition building one vast trade-room or bazar. 
Manufacturers, merchants, and producers 


will not only be allowed to exhibit their | 
wares, but also to advertise and make saie of | 


them, in the building, replacing them with 
other goods, and thus securing a constant 
succession of novelties to interest visitors. 
The same with artists who exhibit their pic- 
tures in the galleries. As fast as they sell 
one, they will hang another, and so bring 
lovers of art again and again to the Exhi- 
bition. There will be in the main building 
1,574,400 square feet of space to be rented to 
those exhibitors who desire to make sales. 
Each floor will be open, and the space occu- 
pied by an exhibitor simply inclosed by a 
Tail ; thus affording ample opportunity for 
Visitors who have no intention of purchasing 
to inspect articles on exhibition as Closely as 
those who come to buy. It is calculated 
that a space of 120 square feet would give all 
the accommodation which an ordinary ex- 
hibitor would require. The Company, then, 


would be able to rent out no less than 18,120 


such spaces, for which it proposes to charge 
at the rate of $1 per annuix. per aquare foot. 
It will also furnish everything requisite at 
Moderate annual charges. 


The following will be the charges to an 
exhibitor for a space of 120 square feet for 


one year: 
120 square feet, at @1...........-..65 ahassad $120 
Gas for same............... Pere ererer ner ot 100 


LC eer eer oe 25 
ag iaeecn si cees this oo cc ia acaatades 50 
Police.........0... Gi ane tavesmnauasaassécaias 50 
IIs cecncccccechackccegcaduacecsviexed 50 
Entrance fee........ hatbandassisces 

ds sscda i cnudenddacataadssauunsankasad 445 


For this moderate rent any manufacturer 
or merchant may have a store, in which to 
make sales and exhibit his goods, located 
| where visitors may reach it, landing at the 
| very doors, from the following steam rail- 
roads: Hudson River and New York Cen- 
tral, Harlem, New York and New Haven, 
New York and Boston, New York and West- 
chester, Vanderbilt’s Rapid Transit, Madi- 
son Avenue, Third Avenue, and Second 
Avenue Horse Railroads, with water com- 
munication at East River, only 1,600 feet 
distant. It is very fairly estimated that the 
charges for gas, water, heat, police, janitor, 
and the entrance fee willnot only pay all the 
running expenses of the institution, but will 
also furnish a handsome revenue to the 
Company. But then there is the $120 a 
year rent forthe space. This would be prof- 
it, and would amount annually to $1,574,400. 
| It is estimated that the number of visitors to 
| the Exhibition will average 6,500 persons 
each day. The charge of admission will be 
50 cents for each person. Thus the daily 
income from this source will be $3,250, 
amounting in a year of 300 days to the large 
sum of $975,000. Then there will be 96 
stores below the main floor of the building, 
each of which will be 25 feet wide, 82 feet 
high, and 125 feet deep. The Company ex- 
pects to be able to rent these stores at $1,090 
each, thereby adding $96,000 more to the 
annual revenue. It must not be forgotten 
that in these estimates the large sum of $4,- 
264,000, accruing from the charges for gas, 
water, etc., has all been set aside to cover 
the running expenses of the Company, 

though probably one-third of it will be prof- 
| it. But, apart from this, the recapitulation 
of the Company’s estimated income makes a 
splendid showing. It is as follows: 














Rent of 13,120 spaces.........cceeeeeeeeees $1,574,400 
Wee GE Oe CRONOR 5 Scasnass deciedissiesis 96,000 
Receipts from daily visitors............... 975,000 

Total. .......+ +++ seccccccerceess ++ eee 00y645,400 


These estimates have been purposely 
made low. The number of daily visitors 
has been put lower than the number known 
to have visited any similar institution, and 
no account has been taken of what may be 
received from restaurants and special places 
of amusement. Still, at the lowest calcula- 
tion, there will be an annual income of 
$2,645,400 to be divided. 

In order to show to those who are un- 
familiar with these subjects that the Compa- 
ny is more than justified in anticipating that 
its income will be much larger, the follow- 
' ing statistics of the results of other exhibi- 
tions are appended. It must be remembered, 
also, that none of these exhibitions were 
open more than six months. 

During the Exhibition of 1851, in Lon- 
don, it was visited by 6,201,856 paying vis- 
itors and 2,312,000 free visitors. 200,000 
season tickets were sold, which were prob- 
ably presented at the doors 20 or 80 times 
each during the 144 days the Exhibition re- 
mained open. The large sum of $2,500,- 
000 was taken at the doors of the Exhibition 
building. The visitors spent $3,615,000 in 
the Exhibition building. The receipts of 
the railroad companies running into Lon- 
don were increased $4,000,000, by carrying 
passengers to see the Exhibition. Calculat- 
ing an expenditure of £10 ($50) by each 
person who visited the Exhibition, and we 
have the enormous sum of $310,092,800 put 
in circulation among the shop-keepers of Lon- 
don. Itis estimated that the railroads and 
different branches of trade realized extra 
profit to the amount of $64,000,000, solely 
in consequence of the Exhibition. 

At the Exhibition at Cork, in 1852, there 
were 74,095 daily admissions and 54,936 
season-ticket holders, and this for a city with 
only a population of 80,000. If acircle be 
described, with the City Hall of New York 
| as its center, having a radius of 12 miles, it 
would inclose a population of 2,590,000 
people, exclusive of the vast numbers who 
| are always to be found registered on the lists 
' of visitors at our numerous hotels, and none 
| of whom would be likely to leave the city 











without having first paid a visit to the In- 
dustrial Exhibition. 

Dublin had 634,528 daily visitors to its Ex- | 
hibition, in 1854; while 366,745 tickets were 
sold. 

The population of Paris in 1855 was about 
1,200,000. 5,483,564 persons, who paid at the 
door, visited the Exhibition and Art Gallery 
during the few months they were open in 
that year. 

In Manchester, in 1857, an Exhibition was 
given of Works of Art. It was open only a 
few months; but 1.530,588 persons paid at 
the doors and 283,177 season tickets were 
sold. 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place 
to give the number of visitors to the Central 
Park during the last 10 years, for a great 
number of visitors will certainly pass direct 
from the Park to the Industrial Exhibition. 








Visitors to Central Park in 1862........ 4,195,593 
Visitors to Central Park in 1863........ 4,326,500 
Visitors to Central Park in 1864... .... 6,120,179 | 
Visitors to Central Park in 1865........ 7,593,189 | 
Visitors to Central Park in 1866........ 7,839,373 | 


Visitors to Central Park in 1867 
Visitors to Central Park in 1863 
Visitors to Central Park in 1869... 
Visitors to Central Park in 1870... 
Visitors to Central Park in 1871 


The Sydenham Palace, near London, has 
been in operation seventeen years. It is 
eight or nine miles from London. When it 
was first built there were but few residences 
near it. During these seventeen years four 
large cities have surrounded it. It is an- 
nually visited by over 2,000,000 people. 
During the time it has been open it has re- 
ceived visitors equal to ten visits for every 
man, woman, and child in London. Rail- 
roads have been compelled to make long de- 
tours and to construct branches running to 
it. Consider that, aside from the Central 
Park, New York has no great attraction, 
while London has so many—no less than six 








places of equal interest with the Sydenham 
Palace—and you will be able the better to 
judge of the large number of persons that 
will visit this Industrial Exhibition. Let 
every New Yorker consider that the Island 
of New York is limited, that the ground se- 
lected will be in the center of the business 
and dwelling portion of the city, that this 
location is surrounded with steam and horse 
railroads, that it practically has a water 
front connecting with Brooklyn and Wil- 
liamsburgh, that this is the last piece of 
ground on New York Island large enough to 
accommodate a Crystal Palace and con- 
troled by one body of men, that if this is 
not secured now it will forever debar New 
York from having such an institution. 

It being possible that fears may be enter- 
tained by some of the gentlemen who take 
the initiative in this matter as to the ultimate 
completion of a building as magnificent as 
the one contemplated, careful arrangements 
have been made to secure them step by step 
as the enterprise progresses. The $2,250,000 
of stock held by these gentlemen being but a 
portion of $7,000,000, which is the whole 
capital stock of the company, the balance of 
the stock has been deposited with the Union 
Trust Company, to be by it held and used 
only for the construction of the building, as 
the cost from time to time accrues, and the 
first $2,250,000 are made a special lien upon 
the land, to the exclusion of the balance, un- 
til such balance is used upon the building 
and in appreciating the value of the prop- 
erty. Taus it will be seen that those who 
pay for the land will be virtually the owners 
of it, and with them will rest whether the 
Crystal Palace will be built or not. If they | 
decide to go no further than the mere pur- 
chase of the land, they can do so. 








Publisher's Department. 


NO TIME TO BE LOST. 


IN the incipient stages of Consumption the | 
first symptomsare generally a hacking cough, | 
pains in the chest, difficulty of breathing, or 
oppression of the lungs. Something should 
be done at once to check the cough, allay | 
and heal the irritated parts. ALLEN’s Lune © 
BatsaM will break up the cough in an in- | 
credible short time; also prevent the forma- 
tion of tubercics. 








Foster Bros, of Brooklyn, have in | 
connection with their large Carpet busi- 
ness & department for Curtains and Up- 


holstery Goods. Warehouse 257 Fulton} 


street. 


Orrawa, OnTarro, Nov. 25th, 1871. 
My Dear Sir :—We have much pleas‘ re in 
informing you of a large demand for your 
Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites, and 
we hear excellent accounts from those who 
use it. Some of our physicians who are ac- 
quainted with its valuable properties con- 
sider it a most reliable medicine ; so it is fast 
becoming as popular in this part of the 
Dominion as with your own people. 
Wishing you every success, we are yours, 
very respectfully, 
A, CHRISTIE & CO., Chemists. 
To Mr. James I. Fettows, St. John, N. B. 
Wholesale:—J. F. Henry, New York; 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Boston; Fuller & 
Fuller, Chicago; Collins Bros., St. Louis. 





FIRE IN THE CHICAGO POST- 
OFFICE. 


Last night, about 10} o’clock, smoke was 
discovered in the distributing department of 
the post-office. An examination showed 
the floor of the room was quite hot, and that 
the smoke was coming up through the cracks 
in every part of the room. There being no 
mails to distribute at that hour, on account 
of the snow blockade on the railroads, most 
of the clerks had gone home. The two em- 
ployes who were on duty and discovered 
the flames were C. R. Crossman and Michael 
Petrie. Both of them were satisfied the fire 
was about the furnace in the basement. Ob- 
taining an ax, they at once began cutting 
through the floor, and, taking two Babcock’s 
Extinguishers, went down, finding the base- 
ment filled with a dense smoke and the floor 
about the furnace on fire. Crossman used 
two charges from the Babcock and extin- 
guished the flames. The floor for a large 
space about the furnace was burned through 
or charred, and the wonder is that the fire 
gained so little headway. No alarm was 
sounded; but the colored engine company, 
who were summoned, came around with 
their hose-cart and assisted in getting at the 
flames. The fire undoubtedly originated 
from the furnace.—Chizago Inter-Ocean, Jan. 
24th, 1873. ° 








NOW IS THE TIME. 


It is always the right time to doa good 
act, and every man with a family shouid re- 
gard himeelf short of his duty until bis home 
is endowed with a Wilson Improved Under- 
feed Sewing Machine. Let it be understood 
that this admirable machine captured the 
gold medal at the Northern Ohio Fair, last 
fall, and has everywhere demonstrated its 
superiority as a first-class family machine. 
Add to this the fact that it sells for $15 less 
than any other really superior machine, and 
you have an array of advantages in its favor 
that must be irresistible. Salesroom at 707 
Broadway, New York, and in all other cities 
in the United States. The company want 
agents in country towns. 








THE TRUE POLICY OF PARENTS. 





Treatine children for diseases caused oy 
worms will not destroy the intestinal vermin 
themselves. The remedies prescribed by 
physicians for convulsions, for instance, can 
produce uo effect on the tenacious parasites 
which are the common causes of those dis 
tressing phenomena. The true course, when- 
ever there is the slightest ground to suspect 
the presence of worms in the alimentary 
canal or the smaller intestines, is to adminis- 
ter a dose or two of Dr. Rocers’s VEGE- 
TABLE WoRM SyRvP, the only safe, imme- 
diate, and sovereign remedy for this almost 
universal scourge of childhood. Even ifthe 
symptoms which appear to indicate the ex- 


! istence of worms proceed from other causes, 
- no harm will be done, but, on the contrary, 


good; for the same wholesome and agree- 
able preparation which would have expelled 
the little reptiles, had they been present, will 
remove any other obstruction from the 
bowels and exercise a regulating and sooth- 
ing influence over the whole abdominal 
region. For sale by druggists and medicine 
dealers every where. 





Locxwoop & Co., Bankers, 94 Broad- 
way, New York, transact a general bank- 
ing business, including the purchase and 
sale, our commission;of ‘all marketable se- 
curities. Accdétints of banks, bankers, and 
others solicited. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


WE desire to call attention in our columns 
to the speech of General Diven to the mer- 
chants of New York upon the necessity of 
establishing in this city a great “ World’s 
Fair” or ‘ Perpetual Industrial Exhibition.” 

We present this week an illustration of 
the proposed building and a partial descrip- 
tion of it and what it is designed to accom- 
plish. This project should appeal to every 
public-spirited citizen in the land. 

It is certainly worthy of the earnest atten- 
tion and support of all who are interested in 
the material growth and prosperity of our 
country. 

Those of our readers who desire to obtain 
fuller particulars concerning this great enter- 
prise may address the ‘‘InpusrRiIAL Ex- 
urBition Co.,” No. 925 Broadway, New 
York. 





MILLIONS OF US ARE BILIOUS. 


We Americans are a bilious race. Half of 
us are born bilious and with a predisposition 
to dyspepsia; and, as a rule, we make no 
rational effort to counteract the evil. We 
eat hastily, overwork our brains and phys- 
ical energies, and then too frequently resort 
to medicines that unnerve and prostrate the 
system. The best known remedy for indi- 
gestion, biliousness, and all irregularities of 
the bowels is the famous Cathartic and Al- 
terative, Dr. Mortrr’s VEGETABLE LIVER 
Pitus. Every botanical element specially 
adapted to relieve the body of superfious 
matter, purify the animal fluids, and regu- 
late the functions of digestion and assimila- 
tion, without producing undue disturbance 
in any organ, seems to have been included 
in this genial Cathartic. It is, indeed, a 
marvelous medicine, and to be without it is 
a dangerous oversight. For sale by drug- 
gists and medicine dealers every where. 

ma 


MILK PAILS. 


ALL farmers are interested more or less in 
milk paiis, and, as the old wooden one is a 
thing of the past and tin bas taken its place 
to a great extent, we find that there has to 
be something stronger and more durable than 
the common tin pail, as is usually made for 
this purpose, to stand the hard usage to 
which they are subjected. Therefore, we call 
your attention to an article for this purpose 
called the Zron Clad Milk Pail, manufactured 
by the Iron Clad Can Co., 51 Dey street, N. 
Y. These pails are put together of very 
heavy material, after which they are tinned 
over, which makes them as one solid piece; 
and by this process they are enabled to fur- 
nish a pail about double the heft, with the 
patent iron bottom, at the same price (or nearly 
the same) as the common tin one. These 
pails are for sale by all tinners through the 
country. Samples sent per express. Dis- 
count to the trade. Also Galvanized Iron 
Sap Buckets, made in the same manner as 
the pails. 

. — 
INVALID, WHAT IS YOUR AIL- 
MENT? 


Is it eruption, disfiguring your skin with 
pimples, freckles, or leprous exfoliations ? 
Is it ulcerous, afflicting your flesh with pain- 
ful running sores? Isit rheumatic, seated 
in the muscles and the nerves? Is it mer- 
curial, affecting your tendons and your 
bones? Isit renal, located in the bladder or 
the kidneys? If it is any of these, the cause 
is in the blood. Poison is running through 
your veins. it must be eradicated; and the 
only sure and safe eradicant—wholesome, 
immediate, infallible—is Scoviiu’s Bioop 
AND LIVER Syrup. Delay may prove fatal. 
The tubercles of consumption are produced 
by acrid matter in the blood that passes 
through them. In fact, two-thirds of all 
the disorders to which the human organiza- 
tion is subject are due to inflammatory and 
corrosive matter distributed through the sys- 
tem by the veins. Purify the fluids of the 
body with the BLoop anp Liver Syrop, 
and you will thereby impart new energy to 
every physical function and prolong life. 
For sale by druggists and medicine dealers 
every where. 





Have you used Dalley’s Pain Extractor? 
No remedy can equal it for Frost 
Burns, Corns, Piles, etc., etc. 25 cents. 


Try Dome Lead Stove Polish. 

















CONTINENTAL BANK. 


In answer to inquiries made of us—prin- 
cipally from New England—we will say that 
the Continental Bank of this. city is, in our 
judgment, a sound institution; that its stock 
is believed by its officers to be worth par; 
and that the reason why a dividend was not 
paid the first of this month, as earned, was 
that the directors decided—wisely, we think 
—to use a part of their surplus in settling a 
claim against them for some $70,000 for the 
false certification of a check. This certifica- 
tion, the bank claims, was a forgery; but, as 
it was admitted to be genuine by the paying- 
teller (without careful examination, of 
course), the courts hold the bank liable to 
the innocent holder, who had, as it appears, 
given full value for it. 

We do not think the Continental Bank 
deserves very high commendation for its 
enterprise. 
lent board of directors, and good officers; 
but some how it don’t prosper as it ought. 
What is the matter? The stockholders 
would like to know. In the meantime, we 
refer our correspondents and the public to 
the official statemeat of the bank, in an- 
other column. 





KILL EVERY PLANT, 


Vine, Peach Tree, and Shrub, by allowing 
Insects, Worms, and Plant Lice to devour 
them, or use. CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR, 
and save them from the ravages of these 
‘* Parasites.” This remedy is harmless to 
Vegetable Life, but Infallible in its action, 

Prices low. References reliable. Send 
for Circular to Kipper, WETHERELL & 
Co.’s Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 57 John Street, New York. 

Great chance for agents. 


CRISTADORO’S HAIR DYE is an 
improvement on all others. Warranted to 
change the color of gray or red hair toa 
beautiful black or brown. Easily applied 
and asuccess every time. 


FLAGG’S INSTANT RELIEF, as the 
name implies, is so faithful a remedy that 
it is warranted (or money refunded) to in- 
stantly relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints. 





No Western paper receives greater care 
in its preparation than the Detroit TRIBUNE, 
and upon none is money more liberally ex- 
pended, The TRIBUNE is nota cheap vehi- 
cle for floating a large quantity of advertis- 
ing, but a first-class sheet, in which the ad- 
vertisements are an item of minor considera- 
tion. It is probable that the great majority 
of its subscribers take no other paper. 





Ir you don’t we to disgust everybody 
with your offensive breath, cure your Catarrh, 
upon which it depends. $500 reward is 
offered by the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of Catarrh which 
he cannot cure. It is sold by Druggists. 





Couaus AND Comps are often overlooked. 
A continuance for any length of time causes 
irritation of the Lungs or some cbronic 
Throat Disease. ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Tro- 
ches” are an effectual Cough remedy. 





CHAPPED hands, face, and all roughness 
of the skin certainly cured by using the 
Juniper Tar Soap, made by Caswell, Hazard 
& Co., New York. It surpasses all other 


remedies, es it will prevent roughness of 


the skin if used during cold weather. It is 
conveniently applied, avoiding all the 
troubles of the greasy compounds now in 
use. It can be used by ladies with the 
most tender skin, without irritation or 
pain, making it soft and clear. Sold by 
druggists generally. 
a 

See the New Prize Sunday-school Books. 

Warren, Broughton & Wyman, N. Y. 





To Owners OF HoRSES AND CATTLE.— 
Tobias’s Derby Condition Powders are war- 
ranted superior to any others, or no pay, for 
the cure of Distemper, Worms, Bots, 
Coughs, Hide-Bound, Colds, etc., in Horses ; 
and Colds, Coughs, Loss of Milk, Black 
Tongue, Horn Distemper, ctc., in Cattle. 
Price Twenty-five cents) Depot 10 Park 
Place, New York. 





Mrs. H. M. Byron, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
has been using a Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine sixteen years without any expense 
whatever for repairs. 





TO BOOK CANVASSERS. 


A NEW way of running a book. Can 
sell thousands. Address Murray Hiu1 Pus- 
LISHING Co., 129 East 28th st., N. Y. City. 








It has a fine location, an excel- | 














COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


For a catalogue of the College for Young 


Ladies at Bordentown, N. J., one of the | 


most thorough and carefully conducted in- | 


stitutions in our country, address Rev. 


JouN H. BRAKELEY, Pb. D. 





FALSE TREATMENT OF CON- 
SUMPTION. 


Tue ‘regular practice” in consump- 
tion is to prostrate the system—already 
exhausted by coughing, sweating, and ex- 
pectoration—with large and _ frequent 
doses of opium! Reason condemns such 
a course. The great need of the patient 
is more vitality, and the introduction into 


| the circulation of a healing, soothing, anti- 


inflammatory agent, capable of controll- 
ing diseased local action. These ends are 
accomplished by the use of Dr. HALL’s 
BaLtsaAM FoR THE Lunes. Under the 
operation of this matchless remedy the 
vital force of the system is increased and 
the acrid principle in the blood which pro- 
duces and feeds pulmonary irritation is 
neutralized. This is the secret of the won- 
derful results produced by the Barsam in 
cases of chronic 
tions, asthma, whooping cough, croup, 
and all other diseases of the throat and 
lungs. 
icine dealers every where. 





SupDDEN CHANGES in the weather are pro- 
ductive of Throat Diseases, Coughs, and 
Colds. There is no more effectual relief to 
be found than in the use of ‘‘ Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches.” 





“ApvicE.—Send for Free Price-lists. 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 





NATURE never leaves her work half 
dove. Nevada, that produces the most 
silver, also provides Electro Silicon, the 
best article for cleaning and polishing silver 
and all metals. Try it. Box sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. Coffin, Redington 
& Co., 9 Gold street, N. Y. 


NOTICES. 
ASSOCIATION HALL. 
TURE_BY 
Miss ANNA E. DICKINSON, 
Supsecr, “Joan oF Arc,” 
_. Thursday Evening, February 6th, 1873. 
Tickets 50 cts. For sale at Nelson & Phillips's, 805 
Broadway; G. Schirmer's, 7:1 Broadway; and at the 
door on the evening of the lecture. 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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THE CENTAUR LINIMENT 


has cured, does cure, and will cure more cases 


of Rheumatism, stiff joints, swellings, and 
lameness upon man and beast in one day than 
all other articles have in a hundred years. One 
says: ‘*IT have not helda pen in seven months. 
Now Iam all right.”” Another that ‘tthe Cen- 
taur Liniment cured a frightful burn without a 
sear.”? Another: ‘‘ It restored to use a hopeless- 
ly lame horse, worth four hundred dollars,” 
ete. Try itonce. Itis a wonderful thing. 





Children ery for Pitcher’s Castoria, 
a substitute for Castor Oil. It assimilates 
the food, cures Wind Colic, and causes 
natural sleep. It does not contain morphine, 
is pleasant to take, never gripes, and never 
fails. The best physic known. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 
PILLS.—Scrofola, erysipelas, salt rhenm, and all skin 
d indicate impure blood. The Oin‘ment reaches 
and obliterates the poison in the veins, while the Pills re- 
move all internal obstructions, Sold at 78 Maiden Lane, 
N. Price 25 cents per pot or box. Ask for pew style; 
the old is counterfeited, 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 

F Send for New Price-list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.-0, Box 5643.) 81 and 33 VESEY ST., New York. 

















WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





r’s Compound of Pure iver Oil and Lime,” is 
being waives adopted in medical practice. Sold by 
the proprietor, A. B. WILBOR, ‘Cbemist, 166 Court 








cough, bronchial  affec- | 


a 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 1867, 
WHEELER & WILSON, No, 625 Bro 
Awarded, over Eighty-two Competvans NY 
Tse HicHest I’ReMivum 
2 . COLD MEDAL, 
for the perfection .f Sewing Machines ani Button.! 
Mach The only Go'd Medal tor thi hole 
arpa y this branch of 


. cree 

naeeVALIER'S, Ue Gh FOR 
restores gray hair, stops its falling, 

dressing. Sold everywhere. Rs is aD agreeable 


CUMULATIVE EXERCISE. 
The surest mode 


Pc as pee alg eee Bacnagene 
of regaining health. Send address and ten- 
“Its Theory and Practice” to et 
THE HEALTH-LIFT COMPANY, 
178 Broadway, New York, 


———— 


CORNS AND BUNIONS.—A certain cure. gen 


s Sent 
free by mail for twenty-five cents. EF, CHILES, i 
Fighth ard Coates streets, Philadelphia Chemist, 


AGRICULTURAL 
TO FARMERS. 
DOUBLF-REFINED POUDRETTE of the “ Lodi Mann. 




















facturing Co.”’ for sale in lots to suit custome his 
article is sold for HALF THE PRICE of other fertilizers, and 
is cheaper for Tobacco, Cotton, Corn, and Vegetatleg 
then any other in market. It is made entirely from the 
night-soil, offal, etc.. of New York City. Price (delivereg 
on board in New York City) Twenty-five dollars per ton, 

T ask attention to the following testimonials. 

Henry T. Horton, Creshire Co., N. H., writes:—“7 
find, from experiments made last year. the Douhle-Re. 
Jined Poudrette is the cheapest fertilizer to use on 
Tobacco. 1 put it beside Peruvian Guano, with equal 
cost of both, ard the Tobacco was 3) per cent. better 
where I used Poudrette.”’ 

L, H. Saevpon. Sup't of the New Jersey State Re‘orm 
School, writes:—* We have used Poudrette for several 
years upon our f'rm crops, and for the money invested 
we have found nothing that has done us so much service,” 

y. © Gerxtin, of Kssex Y.. Writes:—"'T have 


| - FF o., N.Y, 
| used the Douwble- Refined Poudrett] for the last five 


years, and I consider it the cheapest fertilizer I can buy, 


| giving the best results for the cost.” 


For sale by all druggists and med- | 





Wo. S. Powrroy, of Hartford Co., Ct., Writes:—" TI have 
used the Double-Refined Poudrette for serernl years on 
Tobacco, ard I think it one of the best fertilizers made 
— bee sera eiantiatregn é 

pa nphiet, giving full directions. ete., se 
JAMES T. FOST 


nt free on 
plication to + 


STER, 
66 Cortlandt St., New York, 


WM. R. THURBER & €0,, 


Seedsmen and Florists, 
BROOKLYN, CONN., 


Sucessors to E. Newbury. 
SPLENDID PLANTS. 
RELIABLE SEEDS. 
LARCE PACKACES. 
LOW PRICES, 


Il!ustrated Catal gu’s sent free to applicants. Send 


for one. 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES 
WITH FLOWERS. 
A GREENHOUSE AT YOUR DOOR. 
~ 8 Fuchsias for #1. 6 Roses for #1, 








“ 





@% tions, numbering 50 
E plants, sent free by | 
=|mail or express for $1. PLEASANTVILLE, = [f 


® 8 Geraniums for $1. VerAnco Co., Pa, ob 


FOR SALE. 


A farm of 150 acres, 3 miles from New London, Connect 
icut. Is on good road, within half an h-ur's ride of the 
city, and commands a view of New_London, the harbor, 
and Long Island Sound. About half the land is in tillage 
or pasture, the remainder in wood, The place ts well 
watered, and has on it from 300 to 500 cords of good mere 
chantable wood. [las on it a 2-story dwelling-house, 
containing 14 rooms and convenient for 2 families; has 
lerge burn and other buildi:gs, fine garden and orchard, 
with abundance of fruit. Price, $7,590, nart of which may 
remain on mortgage. Apply to WILLIAM BELCHER, 
New London, Conn. 


CHAS. A. REESER,% 





ml 
*' For $l youmay select; @ | My Illustrated Cata.|* 
* Seeds in packets or| m |logue, contain ng Id 
= Plants at Catalogue! & |pases of new Plants,'§ 
@ prices amounting to; Flower and Vegetable g 
= $1.20; for #2 amount | a Seeds, and a packet of 
ing to $2.50; for $5! = jchoice Pansy Seed, ™ 
amounting to 96.50.| @ [sent to any address on/% 
~z,The entire 6 collec.) & receipt of ten cents, ig 

© 

- 
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Best Farm in Central Illinois for Sale. 


Situated at Tolono, Champaign Co., at crossing of Iili- 
nois Central and Toledo, Wabash and Western Railroads, 
720 acres. Improvements in every respect first-class. 
Can be conveniently divided into three farms. Also ® 
Horses and Colts, mostly Kentucky bred snd Mambrino 


stock. Send for circular, givi:g full particutars, to C. B. 
—— Tolono, Il; or GEO. B. CARPENTER, 
aso, 





TESTIMONIAL EXTRAORDINARY. 


Messrs. Norton & Co., 240 Broadway: 

Gentlemen :—For the information of the public and as 
a duty to humanity, we, the undersigned, are willing to 
say that we have purchased of you the WARREN 
PATENT COOKER, and have used it in our homes, aad 
find that it performs all that you claim for it. “ 

ERASTUS BROOKS, Evening Express; SAMUEL 
SINCLAIR, New Yerk Tribune; Professor WILLIAM 
A. HAMMOND, Bellevue Medical College: Major-(en- 


.C. MEIGS, Quartermaster-General United States 
Army, Washi », 


hington D. C. 

The WARREN PATENT COOKER is for sale at all first- 
class stove and range and housefurnishing dealers every: 
. Enclose stamp for Descriptive Pampilet and 
further information. } 

NORTON & CO., Post-office Box 3051. 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAM-SHIP COM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 


CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
TO 
ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC COAST OF 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, PERU, AND CHILL 





———— 








Ov 10th, 20th, and 30th cf each month. 


One of the large and splendid Steamships of this line 
willleave PLUR 42 NORTH RIVER,foot of Cana! street. 
at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when those dates 
fail on Sunday, and then on the preceding Saturday), for 
ASPINWALL. connecting via Panama Railway 
oneof the Company’s Steamsbips from Panama for S 
FRANCISCO, touching at ACAPULCO and other ro 
also connecting at Panama with Steamers for SOUT 
PACIFIC andCENTRAL AMERICAN PORTS. 

One Hundred Pounds Baggage allowed BaF 
B. ers b ro . 
tend to ladies and children without male protectors 
Baggage received on the dock the day before sailing 
trom steamboats, railroads, and passengers who prefer 
to sendthem down early. An experienced surgeon 00 

Medicine and attendance free. 

For freight or nassage-tickets or further informaies 
apnly = the bag nyt beg a gg the wharf, 
of Canal street, w York. 

re ver ow op. B. BABY, Agems 
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Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


Tur severity of the weather during the 
whole month of January has had an un- 
favorable effect upon the dry goods market, 
and prevents the filling of some considerable 
orders, the consequences of which will be 
the crowding of business into February, and 
giving more activity to trade than might 
otherwise have been noted. The weather 
has operated most disastrously, too, to the 
city retail trade, which has become a very 
jmportant element of general business; for 
jt is not only the million of inbabitants 
within the city that are deterred by the bad 
weather, but the half million living in the 
suburbs, who do their shopping here and are 
kept away. Notwithstanding all the draw- 
packs of the season, however, there has 
been a fair trade through the past week, and 
many of the jobbers have commenced 
laying in stock for the spring opening. 
Prices have been well maintained for 
all classes of Gomestic cotton goods, and 
in some makes of bleached shirtings an ad- 
vance of half a cent a yard has been - estab- 
lished. In woolens there has been less do- 
ing, the clothiers holding back and showing 
great caution in their selections. There is a 
surplus of woolens of nearly every descrip- 
tion and prices are only steady. In worsted 
dress goods, printed lawns, percales, and 
cretonnes the market is well supplied, and 
the sales from the manufacturers’ agents 
have been liberal for the season. The man- 
ufacturers of woolens are considering the 
policy of stopping or diminishing produc- 
tion until prices are more encouraging. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
goo! demand and prices are firm, but sales 
are resiricted by the limited supply of favor- 
ite makes in first hands. The stock in the 
hands of agents is lighter than for several 
seasons, 

Bleached shectines and shirtings are in 
fair demand and prices are very firm, but 
the sales of the week hve been less than for 
the week previous. There is a better de- 
mand for medium and fine qualities, which 
are readily taken by the shirt-makers. 

Printing cloths are in less active demand; 
but sales of 64 extra quality, for iminediate 
delivery, have been made at 74 cents, which is 
regarded as the highest figure for the best 
makes, 

Prints are in larger demand and in better 
supply and the sales of the week were large. 
There is stilla limited supply of light fabrics, 
and the agents do not appear in a hurry to 
make a display of the more attractive spring 
styles, Shirting patterns are in more active 
demand, and prices are firm for all descrip- 
tions of d: sirable styles. 

Ginghams are becoming more active, and 
the sales are reported as large for the season, 
with firm prices. 

Printed lawns and percales are now in 
liberal supply and the sales have been very 
encouraging. The new styles that have 
been displayed have proved unusually at- 
tractive. 

Cotton drills are in steady demand for the 
home trade, but there is very little doiug for 
export. Prices are unchanged. 

Osnaburgs are in rather better demand, 
and the sales have been on a moderate scale 
at quotations. 

Cotton yarn is withont any change calling 
for special notice. The stock in fi'st hands 
is not more than equal to the wants ci the 
market, Prices are steady. 

Corset jeans are selling more freely end 
Prices are firm, but without change. 

Cambrics are moderately active, but hardly 
sufficiently so to prevent an accumulation of 
stock in first hands. Prices are steady. 

Rolied jaconets are selling moderately well 
from first hands, and prices are unchanged ; 
but the supply in first hands is rather in ex- 
cess of the market. 

Silesias are without change, and the sales 
—* to supply the current demands of 

le. 


Worsted dress goods are beginning to sell 
= freely, and the display of new styles 
‘48 somewhat stimulated purchases. Prices 
are firm, 
Woolens are generally in less demand, and 
¢ market is exceptionally dull, as compared 
With the market for cotton fabrics. There 
riy-tom less doing in cloths and overcoat- 
ngs than during the previous week. The 
Bevelity of the weather has caused a slight 
‘an ovement in the demand for overcoatings 
adapted to city trade. 
the wd cassimeres are in fair demand for 
‘al etter qualities; but the siles were small 
: decline in price seems not improbable. 
d ©importations of foreign goods of every 
‘scription continues heavy, aud the im- 
ri are generally making an attractive 
meee, of the new ‘Spring styles; but the 
the tr done thus far has been light, and 
wnny ve have been mostly of staple fabrics. 
voor ansportation shall be atteneed with 
; ae and delay the sales will be lim- 
this se the wants of city trade, which at 
a ge are light. The stock on hand is 
Mmple that no apprehensions exist of an 
Ces. 


vance in pri 








GROCERS’ MARKET REVIEW. 


Reported Expressty For “THe INDEPENDENT,’ 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
173 and 175 Ciambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New_York. 

COFFEES.—There hus veen nothing doing, in 
invoices of Brazils. Importers would be glad to 
realize at present prices: but jobbers show no 
disposition to add to their already full stocks. 
There is a steady distributive demand; but orders 
are small, as country dealers have not gained 
confidence in the present prices. East and West 
India Coffees are very strong, and the stock is 
nearly all in second hands; and, as they are rel- 
atively cheaper than Rios, there is less prospect 
of their declining. 

FISH AND SALT.—The market for Dry Cod- 
fish continues active. Prices are very firm 
with an npward tendency. The stock here is 
light. Mackerel are in good jobbing demand 
at steady values. Smoked Herring are in good 
demand. The supply isample. Dutch Herring 
continue dull and drooping. Liverpool Fine 
Salt is without material change. Recent arrivals 
impart an easier feeling. Bulk is slightly firmer, 
under an increased demand. Domestic un- 
changed. The supply is equal to the small 
request. 

FOREIGN FRUITS are in limited demand 
without material change in values. The move- 
ment is unusually small. Malaga Raisins are 
steady. The improvement in Currants is well 
sustained, Citron is slightly lower. Turkey 
Prunes are very firm, with a good demand for 
prime. Sardines continue inactive, with rather 
a better prospect. In Forcign Green a limited 
business is going on at steady prices. 

MOLASSE&8.—New Orleans is active and 
buoyant at enlanced values. The recent arrivals 
have all been sold at full prices or placed in 
store. All the early selections of choice and 
fancy have been received; and future receipts 
will consist of ordinary to prime grades, which 
are not suitable for keeping over till summer. 
Hold rsare very firm, having full confidence in 
still higher values. The demand is good and 
there are no parcels on wharf. A large portion 
of the stock has gone up the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, to the West and Northwest. Very 
little is doing in Foreign. A meager stock and 
poor assortment furnishes no attractions to the 
trade, who await the arrival of new crop, which 
will be late in coming forward. There is no 
choice in first hands and but little in jobbers’ 
possession. 

RICE —Carolina continues in good jobbing 
demand and limited supply. Full prices are 
realized and the market is in sellers’ favor. 
There is likewise an improved feeling in Ran- 
goon. The stock is moderate and does not in- 
crease. High gold increases the currency value. 
Stock on Ist inst.: Carolina, 349 tierces; East 
India, merchantable, 7,600 bags, which is the 
lightest stock at this season of the year that 
has been known for several years past. 


SPICES.—The market is firm, with inc reased 
activity. Cloves advance daily. Pepper, 
Pimento, and Nutmegs harden in value. Cassia 
is dull and easier. African Ginger is scarce. 
Raceinfullsupply. Alarge movement has taken 
place in Nutmegs. ‘Ibere is an increasing job- 
bing demand for all kings. 

SUGARS.—Retined are in moderate demand. 
The supply, though smail, is adequate to pres- 
ent wants. The market is weak, lower, and un- 
settled. The prospect of increased supplies 
and the impediments to free transportation of 
merchandise throughout the country creates a 
dull business and depresses the market, with no 
apparent prospect of an improved condition. 
The stringency in finances is also against an im- 
provement in values. Raws are in fair request. 
A small reduction has taken place, but not suf- 
ficient to give retiners a margin on their pro- 
duct at the present recuced rates of the retined 
article. The delay in the receipts of new crop 
is about all that supports holders in their pres- 
ent position, and refiners purchase only for 
pressing necessities. Advices from Cuba indi- 
cate a moderately firm market, with very few 
buyers at the present values. 

SYRUPS havea hardening tendency. There 
is a good demand, stocks are light, and the 
production is very small. The advance in 
Domestic Molasses has also diverted the atten- 
tion of the trade to certain grades of Syrups, as 
being relatively cheaper than the former. 
Sugarhouse, with a very light stock and in the 
absence of production, is firm at a further 
slight advance. ‘There is but very little in first 
hands. 

TEAS.—The demand for invoices is light, 
but more inquiry is noticeable. Dealers have 
lost so heavily during the past season that they 
are slow to regain confidence and show bat 
little disposition to increase stocks. There is, 
however, a good demand for consunption, 
which is steadily increasing and will eventually 
exert 2 favorable influence onthe market for 
invoices. Greens and Japans are without 
change, and, while a better feeling is shown in 
Oolongs and Souchougs, there is no quotable 
advance in prices. 


GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 


REPORTED FXPRESSLY FOR “THe INDEPENDENT.” 








A Table of Quotations will be found in another 
column. 


Since the very heavy snow-storm in the latter 
pat of December last business has been to a 
considerable extent interrupted ; and the severe 
storm on Monday last, succeeded by the coldest 
weather in this vicinity within twenty years, 
has further increased the difficulties experienced 
in removing merchandise, ‘The same imped- 
iments extend to the interiorand to most of the 
states. Values of merchandise have been af- 
fected from these causes, some favorably and 
others the reverse. Perishable commodities 
have proved a partial loss. Delays in transit of 
Live Stock have added to the seller’s gain and 
consumer’s privation, whilst the increased cost 
of truckage has been added to the value of 
merchandise or lessened the vender’s profit. 
Hence the quietude of business generally, with 
little prospect ofa better state of affairs until 
the present temporary obstructions are re- 
moved. In the meantime, consumption is re- 
ducing stocks, and an active revival of trade 
may be reasonably expected on the return of 
more genial weather and streets and roads to 
passable condition. 





BREADSTUFFS, Erc.—The Flou: market 
opened quiet, the advanced rates of the previous 
week causing buyers to pause. A light busi 
ness and less activity has been manifest through- 
out the week, and, although holders are gener- 
ally firm, sales from the wharves and depots 
have been made at slight concessions. The ad- 
vance, which was founded mainly on the re- 
duced stocks and the increased difficulties and 
expense of getting supplies by rail, compelled 
shippers to curtail their orders, speculators 
withdrew, and the local trade bought sparingly, 
in view of obstructions in carting, and with an 
impression that a slicht decline would ensne 
before a material advance took place. De- 
sirable brands are scarce, with no pressure 
to sell and a limited demand. The ex- 
ports have been mainly to the West Indies. 
Southern Flour is quiet and firm. California in 
fair request, to supply the place of some high 
grades of which the market is now deficient. 
The stock of all kinds is very light. The mar- 
ket closes quiet, with sellers very firm in their 
views at full prices. Receipts for the week, 
80,646 bbls. Exports, 32.261 bbls. Rye Flour 
and Corn Meal have varied but slightly; the 
former is dull and the latter quiet. Oat Meal 
is steady. Buckwheat Flour has ruled dull, as 
for the past three weeks; but was steadier at 
the close. Feed is in moderate request, Rye 
closing firmer. The Wheat market has ruled 
dull. Holders are firm, but shippers are not in- 
clined to operate at present values. The sales 
have been limited to small lots, and values are 
somewhat irregular and nominal. Millers in 
some instances have paid very full prices to 
supply present necessities. Receints, 68.540 
bush. Exports, 150,212 bush. Corn has varied 
but slightly; but closed firm, owing to light 
receipts. Arrived, 94.917 bush. Exported, 
348,460 bush. Oats are scarce and firm; but 
the extreme advance demanded at the close was 
not maintained. Receints, 95.760 bush. Rye 
is firm and quiet, the reduced stuck strenethen- 
ing holders. Barley, with decreased stock, 
closed firm. Receipts, 26,000 bush, Barley 
Malt is in good supply, but firm, with an up- 
ward tendency. Demand moderate. Receipts, 
6,786 bush. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Bricks are in 
light stock. ‘The market is dull at steady 
prices. Cement is firm for Rosendale. Cable 
dispatches report an advance in Europe of two 
shillings on Port’and Cement, which causes 
firmness here and held higher. Glass is steady 
for window, witb small sales. Larger sales can- 
not be effected without concessions. ime.— 
Rockland is dull and prices nominal. Very lit- 
tle doing in other kinds. Cut Nails are steady, 
with a tendenev to firmness. Hzrdware con- 
tinues quict, with but few changes announced. 
Faints inactive, but steady and firm. Lumber 
very quiet. Shingles dull. Very few transac- 
tions in Sonthern Pine. Dressed Boards in 
moderate request for shipping. The local de- 
mand is light. 

COTTON.—The market generally has ex- 
hibited a strong tone, with an improvement in 
prices. An advance in gold has been favorable 
for the export demand. Receipts are Jarver 
than last year, but show no increase of late. 
Opinions still vary as to the total crop, South- 
ern estimates being less than Northern operators 
are willing to concede. The activity for export 
is occasioned by advices of a higher market in 
Liverpool and firmer market in Manchester. 
Spinners buy moderately. Increased activity 
was noticcable at the close and an advance de- 
manded. 

LIVE STOCK.—The receipts of Reeves have 
been somewhat in excess of last week, but have 
all been wanted, and broucht good prices, the 
delays giving sellers the advantage. Butchers 
demurred to the prices asked, but were necessi- 
tated to yield to sellers’ rates. The range for 
Native Steers has been 10 to 14 cents per 
pound from Fair to Best. Texans 91¢ to 104% 
ets. Milch Cows are in fair demand at $35 to 
$80 per head. But few Live Calves are on the 
market, and Hog Dressed are scarce and com- 
mand 14 to 16 cts. per pound readily. Sheep 
are in ample supply and the market is very 
dull. The bulk of the offerings brought 514 
to 61% ets. per pound, with some Choice Ohio 
and Fine Wooled 734 to 75 ets., and Extra 
Canada 734 to 81¢ ets. The receipts of Swine 
have been light and the market strong at 53¢ 
to 53{ cts. Citv Dressed Hogs 5% to 74 cts., 
and Western 53/ to 6% cts. per pound, the 
market opening at the lower and closing at 
the hirher values. 

METALS —American Pig Iron continues 
steady, but few of the furnaces are offering to 
sell. Scotch is firm but inactive, the few sales 
being for actual wants and from second hands, 
in the absence of stock in first hands. Specu- 
lators seem to control the bulk of the supplies, 
and hold them firmly, on the strength of higher 
quotations on the other side. Nothing doing 
in New English Rails and American are with- 
out demand. Scrap is irregular. Refined Bar 
as last noticed. Stecl in light supply, short 
stock of desirable size, and firm. Ingot Cop- 
per firmer, under favorable telegraph dispatches 
from England. Manufactured steady. Pig 
Lead is decidedly quiet. Spelter is firm, with 
few sales. Pig Tin is inlight demand. Plates 
in small stock and firm, with a light move- 
ment. Iron Wire unchanged. Zinc steady. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Pot 
Ashes is firm, with a good demand, at $8.50. 
Pearls are wholly nominal. Foreign Coal is 
without variation. Domestic active at higher 
values for Anthracite. Cooperage Stock steady, 
Candles in small jobbing demand. Drugs and 
Dyes in moderate demand. Chemicals in good 
request. Dye Woods dull and in full stock. 
Feathers steady. Guano in increased request. 
Gunnies in reduced stock and firm. Hay firm. 
Straw in active demand. Hemp and Jute life- 
less. Hops firm for domestic and slightly easier 
for English, with small transactions. India 
Rubber in good request. Indigo in better de- 
mand for some descriptions. Oil Cake nominal. 
Paper and Paper Stock steady. Clover Seed in 
active request for export at hardening prices. 
Timothy firm and quiet. Flax held higher. 
Calcutta Linseed higher. Goat Skins in good 
demand. Deer lower, with increased sup- 
plies and further concessions demanded. Stear- 
ine is quiet. Sumac in good demand. Tal- 
low inactive, but steady. Kentucky Tobacco in 
active request. Seed Leaf and Havana quiet 
Freigzhts, with a small supply and active demand 
for the Provision, Naval Stores, and Petroleum 
shipments, are strong. Larger transaction. 








would have been effected with a better supply 


of tonnage. 

OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—There is not 
much doing in Crude and Sperm Oils. Values 
are steady. Menhaden is in small stock and 
active, at higher prices. Linseed a little irreg- 
ular. Crude Cotton Sced inactive. Refined 
dull. Prime Winter Lard in good jobbing re- 
quest. Tanners’ Oils firmer. Cod scarce, with 
small demand. Petroleum lower, with a de- 
pressed market and moderate export demand at 
the decline. Creek markets also exhibit weak 
ness. Present values of refined are the lowest 
ever known since the advent of Petroleum as a 
commercial article. Naptha isin better request 
at the decline. Spirits Turpentine is less active 
and somewhat variable since the large advance. 
Resins are in buyers’ favor. Tar is in more ac- 
hive request. Pitch quiet. 

PROVISIONS.—The Pork market has varied 
but slightly, opening steady and closing firm. 
Transactions have been ona limited scale. Sales 
4,150 bbls—3,500 for e vort and 650 to the trade. 
Bacon irregular and favors buyers, with a re- 
stricted shipping demand. Cut Meats quiet. 
Smoked Meats in fair jobbing request. Barreled 
Beef in moderate demand. Exports 2,600 bbis. 
Beef Hams in small request. Lard irregular, 
opening firm and closiog easier. Exports 
6,350,219 pounds. 

WOOL.—Imports for the week 1,262 bales. 
The market has undergone no special change. 
The demand is quite moderate, but light re- 
ceipts keep the stocks down. Holders are firm 
and manufacturers purchase lightly. Fleeces 
come forward slowly, producers seeming to favor 
Philadelphia and Boston with their stocks. 
Quotations from the latter city indicate a firm 
market. The low prices of manufactured goods 
is not encouraging to manufacturers. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


Reported expressly for Tae INDEPENDENT by H. K, 


TuurBer & Co., Nos. 173 and 175 Chambers Street. 








Commission on Butter, Meza, Poultry, etc., is 5 per ct. 
Flour, Grair, ete., 2% per cent. : 
Marking-piates furnished on application. 





BUTTEh.—The demand is good, and prices through 
the week have favored sellers, with a speculative request 
for Choice. The supply of Choice State and i:ard packed 
Western is small, Medium and good grades are more 
readily taken, owing to the scarcity of the finer qualitics, 

e local demand is good, with some demand from the 
East. Western Kollis in good supply, but mostly of in- 
ferior quality. The receipts of Canada Putter are small, 
Receipts for the week of all kinds, 11,916 packages, Ex- 
ports, 59,894 pounds, We quote: 

Orange County Pails and Creamery, ® B.. 
River Pails, Selected....... 
State Dairy, Good to Prime. 
State Dairy, Poor to Fair..... 
State Welsh Tubs, Poor to Choice 
State Firkins, Poor to Choice..... 
Western firkins and Tubs..... 
TRON i ona- cacdece <scnceanedececescacescesecat 
Grease Butter... ...ccccccesrcccccccsee ee <* cecese 8 @10 


CHEEFSE,—Fine qualities.are higher, with a good home 
demand but light request for export, Medium and low 
grades quiet, without change in values. The market 
closed with a firm tone. We quote: 
State Factory, Fancy X.......cc0:eeseeeee 
State Factory, Fair to Prim 
State Factory, Inferior........--..-- 
Western Factory, Urdinary to Prime............- i)4@15 
State Farm Dairy, Ordinary to Prime. 
















EGGS.—The market for the week has been very firm at 
further advanced prices. The extreme cold froze some of 
the stock in transit. The consumption is light and the 
demand mainly from fancy groceis, hotels, and restau- 
rints. Receipts 1,192 barrels. We quote: 







Western Limed, in bbis,, per doz........----...-36 
State bas bad oe gheadedes Sdeaeed 
Canada, WP qaghiilpouvanal 
Western, fair to extra, SS eee 

State, Penn., and Jersey, “  .......... 


POULTRY AND GAME.—The market for Dres-ed 
Poultry shows a decided improvement. ar 

and in demand. Diminished receipts are the occasion « 
this advance. ‘The old stock has been cleared off. Live 
Poultry is scarce and selis readily. Grouse are firm, at 





overstocked with Venison and sales are limited. We 
uote: 
ive Kowls and Chickens, per . 










6 @ B 

Live Turkey-, per B... 16 @_ 18 
Live Ducks, per pair ... 7 @$l1 3 
Live Geese, per pair.... -.8175 @3 00 
Dressed Fowls and Chickens, per ib........ 0@ 19 
Dressed Turkeys. per Tb......--00--eeeeeeeee 122 @ 2 
Dressed Geese, per Bi... wees e coos ce eeeeee »@ 
Grouse, per pair...... — 6 @ 
Partridges. per pair 2 @100 
Hares, per pair....... a 3 @ 3 
Venison, Short Saddl 1 @ 1 
bes hole Deer, per Ib.... 6 @ Ww 


BROOM CORN is steady at 6 to 7 cents per nound for 
New Green, 6 to (4% cts, for Old, 5 to 6 cts. for Old Mixed, 
and 2 to 3 cts. for Old Red. Brooms are firm. 

BYANS.--Receipts, 3,067 bush. Exports, 1.450 bush. 
The firm market in the interior restricts receipts. Tae 
supply of Marrowfats aad Mediums ts light ani demand 
moderate. Mediums are firmer. Not much inquiry for 
White Kidney. Red in improved request. Pea Beans in 
good demand. We quote: é 
Marrowfats, prime, per bushel...............- 92 7 

bs fair to good, per, bushel. 










Mediums, a 
Red Kidney, fe as 
Kidney, 
PEAS.—Southern Black Eye are firm. G 
Canada dull and in buyers’ favor. We quote: 
Southern Black Fye, per two-hushe! bag 
Green, ordinary t» prime, per bushel 
Canada. free, in barrels........ age 
“ in bulk, in bond... 
POTATOES.—Sweet are inactiv 
and the market dull. We quote : 


Peachblows, per barrel, in bulk. 
Rose. be 








bw 

rdinary, 

Sweet Potatoes, per bbl. 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUITS.—Apples are in large srp- 
ly, with scarcely any demand except for best Sliced, 
tate Quarters go slow. Peaches are extremely dull. 

All other kinds without noticeable change. We quote: 


Apples, State and Western, per |b... 
Pr South own 







Quarters, 
Blackberries, per, TB. ..cccccceses 
Cherries, par 
Plums, ==, wennrt veces 
Raspberries, “ ....- 


GREEN FRUITS.—Apples sell more freely at previous 
rates. Cranberries firm. Peanuts dull. We quote: 
les, Western. Mixed & Choice, per bbi.....62 @#3 60 
—- Ordinary. per DbI..........---ce00 «+00 1 T3@ 2 Dw 
Cranberries, per bushel ... all 3 
be er bbl... 
Peanuts, ver bushel... 
Hickory Nuts, “ .. 


Pecan Nuts, per Ib.........---..00--+6 
GREEN VEGETABLES.—We quote: 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St., New York. 

Our sales of Butter and other Produce are made 
direct to Retail Grocers (not to Jobbers or Shippers). 
We therefore possess unusual facilities for  andiie 
full market value for all goods consigned to 





FOR FAMILY USE. 
THE 
HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


TABLE SAUCE, 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 
MADE IN ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD. 

FOR FAMILY USE. 


FOR SALE BY “ALL ‘GROCERS. 
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F.E. SMITH & CO.’S 


Crashed White Wheat, 


Manufactured at the ATLANTIC FLOUR 


rook! N. Y. Best known preparation of wheat ee 
health "and excellence, for general family and 


alids. For sale by all Grocers. Painphlets: sent free. 


H. . 
Maghua, A... cesscsonee 16 : 
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“BEST IN THE MARKET.” 
ASHWORTH’S SIX-CORD 


SPOOL COTTON. 


SOLD BY 
The GROVER & BAKER Sewing 
Machine Company. 


ALEX. BR. KING & CO., Agents, New York. 





HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 


New H aven, Conn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MADAM FOW’S 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 





MILLER & GRANT. 


879 BROADWAY. 


Rich Laces and Lace Articles, 


Hdkfs, Collars, Shawls, Capes, Collar- 


ettes, etc., ete, 


french Embroidered Setts, Valen- 


cennes Setts, 
UNSURPASSED IN STYLE, 
at attractive Prices. 





















ee yards thir:y.inck 
"Pattera, with cloth 
50 cents. 





We givea CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, whick 
SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, loop, ete., how to put 
the garment together by the pattern, and how it will look 
when completed. By the use of our Cloth Models any 
person who = sew Km LA ~% he most  PFRPEOL 
ment a: easily as the plaines ey are PER 
GUIDES. , . 


ys of the above Patterns mailed on receipt of marked 


“GRAND PREMIUM OFFER. 


aly, inclosing One Dear and Two Stamps _to # 
heh Suita BEFORE the 21st day ot FEB. 

RUA NEXT you will_be made a Yearly Sube 
aecieas yf, SMITEVS ILLUSTRATED Pat 
TERN BAZAAR; and the Patterns, with thelr 
Cloth Models complete of the Three ore engray: 
ings, will he mailed EVERY Free. as Prem 

TO PLEA BODY.— if “the above 
patterns are rom such as oS now need, and you pre- 
fer to select your Premium 


— to the value of ON 
our premium ! Nove! BAR you “send your sal 
sce ption, he eee. and tell us wh ch you prefer—" Grand 
agg Offer’ or “To iieme Everybody. 
BE [IN TI ME!” "send i your aubecrivtions BEFORE 
the ose st day of FEBRUA RY 
Send Stamp for Winter Catalowie of Styles. You will 
never have a better opportunit 
It is the Finest, Best, and Cheapest Fashion Magaz' i. 
inthe world. Ithasno rival! Itisthe New York 
Ladies’ Authority in all matters of Fashion. It is the 
Only Publication that Imports Styies and furnishes 
Paper Patterns of them. aives thorough instruction in 
Dressmaking, Foreign News, Hints, Criticisms, Stories 
etc., etc. ein me, Address Rise Flaine 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 


Smith's Pattern Bazaar, 
Post-office Box, 5055. 914 Broadway, N. + N.Y. 


HOTELS 


AND 


Steamboats 
Carpeted and Upholsteret 


in the best manner and on the most favorable terms by 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE £60. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 


NEW YORK. ___ 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


ODS, 
497 and 499 Broadway, 305 Canal, and 27 Howard streets 
New York. 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


We desire to call special attention to the 
announcement made in our columns by 
Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co., Morton, Bliss & 
Co., and Drexel, Morgan & Co., in respect to 
the new Government loan which they offer 
tothe public. They represent not only them- 
selves; but also Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & 
Sons, Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., Baring 
Brothers & Co., J. 8. Morgan & Co., and 
Morton, Rose & Co., all of whom are jointly 
interested with them in the contract which 
they have just completed with the Secretary 
of the Treasury. This combination of emi- 
nent American and foreign bankers settles 
the question that their undertaking will 
prove an entire success. There are no bank" 
ersin this country orin Europe of higher 
standing or better competent to the task 
which they have assumed. The mention of 
their names is quite enough to assure the 
public that the negotiation, while honorable 
in its methods, is placed beyond the con- 
tingency of failure. In their hands it is no 
experiment. Indeed, we regard Mr. Bout- 
well as alike fortunate and wise in having 
secured such a powerful combination to aid 
him in refunding three hundred millions of 
six per cent. Five Twenty bonds in five per 
cent. bonds, as authorized by the acts of 
Congress avproved July 14th, 1870, and 
January 20th, 1871. 

The new bond which is now offered to the 
people has the following characteristics: 1. 
It is redeemable at par after the Ist of May, 
1881. 2. It is payable in United States gold 
of the present standard of fineness. 8. The 
five per cent. interest is payable quarterly in 
United States coin. 4. Both the principal 
and interest are absolutely exempted from 
all taxation, whether by Federal, state, 
municipal, or local authority. 5. If the 
bond be registered—a question placed at the 
option of the subscriber to the loan—the 
Treasury of the United States will issue 
checks for the interest thereon as it matures, 
and send them to the post-office address of 
the holder in any part of America or Europe. 
6. The denominations of the coupon bonds 
are $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,- 
000, and the same in registered bonds, with 
the addition of $20,000 and $50,000—tbus 
giving all classes of persons an opportunity 
to share in the loan. These features, the 
most of them appearing on the face of the 
bond, and all of them authorized by the 
law providing for its issue, render his 
loan the best in its terms which the Gov- 
ernment will be likely to offer to the pub- 
lic. The acts authorizing the loan provide 
also for the issue of ore thousand millions 
of bonds to refund a like amount of six per 
Cent. five-twenty bonds; yet the rate of in- 
terest to be paid on these bonds is only four 
and one-half and four per cent. After the 
Present loan is taken there is every proba- 
bility that the Government will be able to 
refund the remainder of the five-twenty debt 
at these rates of interest. This is, therefore, 
the last opportunity that ' rs will have 
to secure a five percent.. _..ment bond 
at par in gold, or exchange a matured five- 
twenty bond for the same. 

The first two hundred millions of five 
per cent. bonds issued under the authority 
of the Funding Act, are already about one- 
ha‘f per cent. above par in London. This 
fact shows the estimate in which they are 
held by foreign capitalists. We believe 
these bonds and those now put upon the 
market will range from three to five per 
Cent. above par in the course of six months; 
and at no distant day they will sell for a 
Premium of ten per cent. They will be in 
large demand in this country for banking 
Purposes, and to European capitalists they 
will yield a larger rate of interest than they 
can realize from any other Government se- 
curity having anything like equal safety. 
The tendency of money, especially in this 
Country, must hereafter be toward lower 
father than higher rates of interest. The 
Government, except in the event of a war, 
of which there is no probability, will not be 
in the market as a borrower, unless it be, as 








in the present case, to exchange one form of | 
debt for another. Reduction in the rate of | 
interest will be its fixed policy. This, in- | 
deed, is the sole reason for refunding its 
Five-twenty bonds. It could, without any 
strain upon its resources, pay every dollar of 
this debt by the time of its maturity. 

As to thesafety of United States bonds, it 
is hardly necessary to say a word. The 
ability of the American people is beyond a 
question. Their purpose topay the national 
debt to the very last dollar, without any 
evasion or quasi-repudiation, is fully attested 
by all the acts of the Government, as well 
as by the universal sentiment of the public. 
The question of disintegration by sectional 
explosion and secession was settled by the 
war. There is nota nation on the earth 
whose obligations rest upon a stronger 
foundation of resources, public conscience, 
and perpetuity of organic life. We believe 
that United States bonds are destined to lead 
the list of governmental securities in all the 
markets of the world. The suspicions at 
one time entertained by foreign capitalists 
have given place to general confidence; and 
this is one of the chief reasons why these se- 
curities are so eagerly sought abroad. 

Knowing well the general interest taken 
all over the country in this great financial 
movement, we have consulted with the best 
and most conservative capitalists and bank- 
ers in the city in regard to the prospects as 
to an early and permanent profit on the 
bonds now offered by the Government, and, 
without asingle exception, every one says 
“the investment cannot fail to be profitable” 
—i.e., they will at once command a pre- 
mium. 

The reader will perceive, from the prospect- 
us published in an adjacent column, that the 
books of subscription to the new loan are 
opened simultaneously in Europe and Amer- 
ica, and are to remain open from the 4th 
inst. until the evening of the 7th inst. This 
allows just four days for the work; and we 
anticipate that in this period the whole 
amount and much more will be subscribed. 
Those who propose to take any part of the 
loan, either by absolute purchase or the ex- 
change of five-twenty bonds, will see the 
necessity of acting promptly and in season. 
Five per cent. is to be paid at the time of the 
subscription, five per cent. more at the period 
of allotment, forty per cent. on the Ist of 
next May, and the remaining fifty per cent. 
on the 1st of the ensuing June. We regard 
this as the best chance for investment in 
Government securities that will be presented 
to, at least, this generation of men. 

The first term of President Grant is now | 
drawing near to its close ; and, assuming 
that this loan will be a success, as we can- 
not doubt that it will be, we congratulate 
him and Secretary Boutwell on having paid 
about four hundred millions of the public 
debt, and funded at a cheaper rate of inter- 
est five hundred millions more, thereby, in 
the one case, reducing our annual interest 
account by twenty-four millions, and in the 
other reducing it five millions, thus making 
an aggregate of twenty-nine millions. This 
will do for one term of presidential service. 
The people are more tbau satisfied. That 
they are they abundantly proved by the re- 
sult of the last election. 





$300,000,000 


UNITED STATES FIVE PER CENT. 
FUNDED LOAN. 

Principal redeemable at par after 1st May, 
1881, in United States Gold Coin of the 
present standard, interest payable quar- 
terly in United States Gold Coin, and 
both Principal and Interest exempt from 
taxation, whether under Federal, State, 
Municipal, or Local authority. 

As Authorized by Acts of Congress, approved 
July 14th, 1870, and Jan. 20th, 1871. 
THE PROCEEDS OF THESE BONDS ARE TO BE 
APPLIED TO THE REDEMPTION AND CAN- 


CELLATION OF UNITED STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY BONDS, AS PRO- 





VIDED IN SAID ACTS. } 





New York, Feb. ist, 1873. 
The Secretary of the Treasury having 
concluded with Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co., | 
representing Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & | 
Sons, Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., and 


——— 


themselves; and with Messrs. Morton, Bliss& A NEW HIGHWAY FOR INLAND 


Co. and Drexel, Morgan & Co., representing | 
Messrs. Baring Bros. & Co., J. 8. Morgan & | 
Co., Morton, Rose & Co., and themselves, a 
contract for the negotiation of the remaining - 
Five per cent. Bonds of the Funded Loan of 
the United States; the undersigned are pre- 
pared to receive applications at par and 
accrued interest for any part of $300,000,000 
United States 5s of 1881, issued under the 
acts of Congress above mentioned. 

Applications may be made payable either 
in cash (in gold) or in Five-twenty Bonds of 
any issue—in the latter case interest being 
adjusted to February 1st. 

The bonds now offered ARE ALL THAT RE- 
MAIN OF THE $500,000,000 FIVE PER CENTS. 
AUTHORIZED By CONGRESS, and it is hardly 
necessary to say that the combination en- 
trusted with the management of this nego- 
tiation embraces connections in Europe and 
America, which practically insure the plac- 
ing of the entire amount and the REDEMP- 
TION OF $300,000,000 oF FivE-TWENTY 
BonDs, AFTER WHICH ONLY FOUR AND ONE- 
HALF AND FoUR PER CENT. BONDS WILL RE- 
MAIN FoR HOLDERS OF FIVE-TWENTIES DE- 
CLINING THIS LAST OPPORTUNITY TO EX- 
CHANGE FOR FIVE PER CENTS. 





The Coupon Bonds are in denominations 
of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,- 


000. The Registered Bonds are in like | 


COMMERCE. 


WE had intended to give some particulars 
of the great work just completed, th 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, but find the 
following remarks from a contemporary so 
apposite that we copy them, feeling fully as- 
sured that the parties concerned merit all 
that is said of them: 


“The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, the 
completion of which has been announced, is 
the latest and in many respects the most 
important through railroad line between the 
West and the Atlantic seaboard. The dis- 
tances between the leading centers of West- 
ern trade are shorter by this line than by any 
other, and the grades are lighter, thus giv- 
ing it the advantage in two of the most essen- 
tial elements of railroad prosperity. Then 
the route is an entirely new one, and 
traverses the richest coal and iron region in 
the world. Its Western terminus at Hunt 
ington, on the Ohio, is at the head of navi 
gation of the wonderful river system of thx 
Mississippi and its tributaries; and ar 
rangements have been already made and are 
stillin progress which will connect it with 
the railroads leading to all points in the 
West and South and tothe Pacific Coast. 
Added to this, the road bas the immense ad- 


' vantage of solid and economical construc- 


tion, and commences operations with a com- 
paratively lighter debt and better road-bed 
and track than almost any of our great 
trunk lines; and, un'**e many other lines, 
it will not be compelicd to wait for business 
until the country along its route grows up 
to its capacities for transportation. The 
through freight will alone enable it to leap 
as it were at once into a large and profitable 
business. But the local trade must soon 
constitute an immense traffic. The road 


| traverses the heart of the rich mining region, 


amounts, with the addition of denominations | 


of $20,000 and $50,000. 
QUARTERLY, will commence from 1st Feb- 
ruary, the first interest payment being May 
1st, 1878. 

The Bonds may, at the option of the hold- 
er, be registered, and United States Treas- 
ury Checks for interest thereon will be sent 
from Washington to the post-office address 
of the holder in any part of America or 
Europe. 

Applications will be received at the office 
of eitiier of the undersigned, and must be 
accompanied by the required deposit. 

Psyments in gold will be made as follows : 


5 Per Cent........ on Application: 

5 ico “ganadeda ‘* Allotment. | 
40 woes sdareke ‘© May Ist. «| 
hee «peeves June ist. 


When preferred, the deposit, upon appli- | 
cation, may be made in currency or any 
United States bonds. 

Interest at 5 per cent. (gold) per annum 
will be added from February ist to the date 
of the several payments. 

Payment in Five-twenties will be made by 
exchanging Bond for Bond, interest being 
adjusted to Feb. 1st. The preliminary de- 
posit of & per cent. in such cases will be re- 
turned upon receipt of the Five-twenties, 
the class of which must be specified in the 
application. 

The Books for applications will be opened 
simultanceusly in Europe and America, on 
the 4th inst., and remain open until the evening 
of the 7th inst., and the allotments will be 
made as soon as possible thereafter. 

Provisional Receipts (Scrip) will be given 
for the Deposits. The bonds will be fur- 
nished at as early date as practicable against | 
corresponding amounts of Five-twenty Bonds 
or payment io full. 

Should the allotment of bonds not equal 
the subscription, the preliminary deposit in 
each case will be returned forthwith to the 
extent of the excess. 

When desired, we will furnish the coin 
(without commission) and make settlement 
in currency, and will also receive at current 
market price any bonds of United States 
other than Five-twenties. 


Jay Cooke & Co. 
Morton, Buss & Co. 
DREXEL, Morgan & Co. | 





Applications may also be made to the fol- 
lowing houses and banks: 
Messrs. Fisk & Hatcu, New York. | 
‘© Vermmnyve & Co., New York. | 
‘* Henry Ciews & Co., New York. 
“© Jay Cooxe & Co., Philadelphia. 


Interest, PAYABLE | 


of which the iron and coal-beds of Pennsyl- 
vania, which have built up the prosperity of 
that state, are but the mere outcroppings. 
“Under these circumstances the comple- 
tion of this new great highway of commerce 
may well be regarded as an event of nation- 
al importance. It affords a new and much- 
needed direct outlet for the teeming products 
of the West, and especially of the rich and 


' populous Middle States, which, owing to the 


geographical necessities for a more northern 
route, have been placed outside the line of 
direct travel. The distance from the sea- 
board to Chicago will be shortened 150 miles 
by this route. New York will also be bene- 
fited by the new railroad. The distances 
from this city to the leading centers in the 
West and Southwest will be about the same 
as by the shortest roads now in operation, 
while, as compared with the two northern 
routes, the distances will be considerably 
shortened. The following table shows the 
relative all-rail distances from the various 
Western and Southwestern cities to the At- 
lantic seaboard : 
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“The route of the new railroad is almost 
identical with the highway surveyed by 
George Washington, at the commencement of 
his career, as a means of communication with 
the then almost unknown Western wilder- 
ness. It was by this route that Henry Clay 
and the congressmen of his day were accus- 
tomed to ride on horseback to and fro be- 
tween the National Capital and their homes. 
It lies through a defile, the only one of the 
kind in the Alleghany range, which seems 
to have been literally cleft through the solid 
mountain by the impetuous waters of the 
Kanawha. Fora distance of about sixty miles 
the road is a miracle of engineering skill. It 
follows the rugged chasm created by New 
River, a tributary of the Kanawha, and for 
miles the road seems to wind like a goat- 
path on the mountain clefts or ridges above 
the fierce torrent which roars and surges 
below. In nearly its entire course through 
these rugged, picturesque defiles the only 
labor required to obtain coal and iron ores is 
to detach them from the mountain sides and 
roll them down to the freight cars below for 
transportation. And yet science has so far 
triumphed over Nature that the grades are 
less than on any other long line in the 
United States, and much shorter than on any 
of the existing through lines between the 
East and West. The average grade is six 
feet per mile, and at no point does it exceed 
sixty feet tothe mile, It will thus be seen 
that in grades as well as in distances from 


| the sea-board to the centers of Western busi- 


ness the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad has 
decided advantages over all competitors. 

‘* Arrangements have been already made 
and others are in progress which will secure 
connections, under the direct control of the 


; Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company, 


between its western terminus at Huntingtce, 
on the Ohio River, and all points West and 
Southwest. These connections include Chi 
cago, St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, 
Louisville, Cinninnati, and other places. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 




















Two roads are projected between Cincin- 
nati and Huntington, which will open a val- 
uable trade; and about 80 miles of the Lex- 
ington and Big Sandy Railroad still remain 
to be completed and will be finished in the 
summer of 1874. This will give the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad direct connections 
by a shorter route to Louisville, and thence 
to all points in the Southwest. The Ports- 
mouth, Hillsboro and Dayton Railroad is 
also projected, and is intended to afford 
scarcely less valuable connections with 
Toledo and the network of railroads at that 
place. The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
connects with lines which traverse a rich 
cotton region, and no doubt a very large 
proportion of the cotton crop which now 
seeks other outlets will reach the seaboard 
by this route. 

‘*No account of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad would be complete that did not 
refer to the men whose enterprise and re- 
sources have rendered it a success. They 
include some of the best names in New York. 
Mr. C. P. Huntington, the president, has 
won the reputation of being one of the most 
thorough and far-secing among the railroad 
capitalists of the times, and his name isa 
guarantee for conservatism and economy of 
construction and management. Among the 
directors in this city are Messrs. A. A. Low, 
William H. Aspinwall, David Stewart, 
Jonas G. Clark, and others of high standing. 
The financial agents, Messrs. Fisk & Hatch 
—who have marketed, perhaps, a larger 
amount of securities than any other house in 
the United States, and have never yet sold a 
bond which has not subsequently become 
more valuable to the purchaser—also de- 
serve a high degree of credit for the success 
of the enterprise. These gentlemen ac- 
quired the previous franchises of the road, 
and completed it throuch the most difficult 
and costly portions, making it, as a whole, 
one of the best built railroads on the conti- 
nent, and securing it business connections 
which are calculated to make it one of the 
greatest and most profitsble enterprises of 
the day.” 





USURY LAWS. 





Tne following extract which we take 
from the recent message of Governor Dix 
to the legislature of the State of New York 
forcibly sets forth the unwisdom of usury 
laws: 


“TI suggest for your consideration whether 
the time bas not arrived to repeal the usury 
laws, leaving the established rate of interest 
to apply to cases in which no contract or 
agreement has been made. it is believed 
that their continuance at the present ad- 
vanced stage of civilization, and in a state 
so highly commercial as ours, cannot be de- 
fended on any logical grounds. It has been 
feared that their repeal mightin agricultural 
districts subject borrowers to the extortion 
of greedy lenders ; but this apprehension 
has in other communities proved unfounded. 


In ruder conditions of society, when the la- - 


boring c ‘sses were to a great extent de- 
pendent on capitalists, there was a plausible 
argument in favor of limiting the rate of in- 
terest. But at the present day, when the 
eagerness to lend is quite as prevalent as 
the desire to borrow, and when labor has 
become independent and powerful, it needs 
no protection, direct or indirect, against 
capital in competing with it for the profits 
of production. In most of the neighboring 
states restrictions on traffic in money have 
been removed, and I believe there is good 
authority for saying that no practical incon- 
venience has ensued. It is quite clear that 
in the City of New York, -but for scruples, 
on the one hand, and fears, on the other, by 
which conscientious and timid capitalists 
are restrained from lending at prohibited 
rates, the enormous interest paid under the 
pressure of extraordinary demands for the 
use of money could not be maintained for a 
single day. It is only by establishing an ar- 
bitrary and fixed standard of value for it, 
when such value will, in spite of all legal 
limitations, conform to the fluctuations of 
commerce, that borrowers are made to suffer, 
through the necessity of paying unscrupu- 
Se a premium for violating the 
aw. 


After referring to the abrogation of usury 
laws in many of the states, the Governor 
says: “ I can conceive of no possible objection 
to their modification so far as to leave the 
rate of interest to be fixed by agreement of 
the parties on commercial paper, and on 
loans secured by the mortgage or hypothe- 
cation of personal property.” We would go 
further, and in all cases leave the rate of in- 
terest to be determined by the parties them- 
selves, fixing a legal rate in the absence of 
any agreement, but allowing the parties 
themselves, if they choose to do so, to make 
their own bargain. There is a great amount 
of common sense in the following words of 
Jeremy Bentham, found in his ‘ Letters on 
Usury”: 

‘““No man of ripe years and of sound 
mind, aciiag freely and with his eyes open, 
ought to be hindered, with a view to his ad- 
vantage, trom making such bargain, in the 
way of obtaining money, as he thinks fit; 
nor (what is @ necessary consequence) any- 


body hindered from supplying him, upon 
any terms he sees proper to accede to.” 

The usiry laws of New York State are 
exceedingly severe, involving a legal for- 
feiture of both interest and principal and 
the liability to a criminal indictment. They 
are, however, constantly violated; and, ex- 
cept in rare cases, no effort is made to en- 
force them. They should be summarily 
swept from the statute-book of this state and 
that of every other. They belong to an age 
of barbarism, rather than to one of civiliza- 
tion. They undertake to do for the in- 
dividual what he can much better do for 
himself. 


ST. LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 
RAILWAY. 


Tue St. Louis and Southeastern Railway 
forms anew Trunk line between tbe cities 
of St. Louis and Nashville, and furnishes 
a short and needed outlet to the cities 
of Atlanta, Macon, Columbus, and Mont- 
gomery, and the vast section of country 
contiguous, which depends in a great meas- 
ure for its breadstuffs upon the West and 
Northwest, and over which road a large and 
profitable reciprocal trade between the sec- 
tions named is now rapidly growing up. 
The road is completed via Evansville, and 
shows results in earnings which stamp its 
securities to be of the best character for 
safety—for instance, the entire length of 
road and its branches will be 420 miles, of 
which the main line, 358 miles in length, is 
already completed and equipped, the finished 
portion earning receipts sufficient to pay 
operating and interest expenses upon the 
whole line. The management and fiscal 
affairs of the road are in the hands of gentle- 
men personally known to us to embody ex- 
perience, skiJl, prudence, and integrity in 
the highest degree, so that in our opinion no 
contingency can arise which will cause a 
failure in the payment of either interest or 
principal of these bonds. The road is great- 
ly needed, and, supported by that living 
principle which attaches to our American 
railways, must of necessity rapidly increase 
its earnings from year to year. 











MONEY MARKET. 





THE quotations for call loans on stock 
coilaterials in Wall Street have been during 
the past week for most of the time 7 per 
cent.; but on all almost every day the rates 
have been as high part of the time as 1-32 
to 1-64 bonus or commission in addition to 
the interest. The discount rates of business 
paper outside of the banks for first-class 
notes have been from 8 to 10 per cent.; 
while the rates for railroad acceptances, of 
which a large quantity has been on sale in 
Wall Street, with a good endorser, have been 
12 to 15 percent. The banks employ a good 
deal of their capital in buying up paper out- 
side, through their agents ; and, consequently, 
they have less to use in accommodations for 
their regular customers. Some of the staunch- 
est dry goods houses in New York have for 
many months been compelled to sell their best 
paper at rates ranging from 1 to 1} per cent. 
a month to obtain money to meet their ma- 
turing obligations. This is in the money 
center of the Union; and, if the rates of in- 
terest are so high here, they cannot be easier 
at any other point. In Boston money rules 
about the same as here; but, the banks not 
being subject to usury restrictions in Massa- 
chusetts, they can discount paper at lower 
rates of interest, and the rule is there from 
74 to 8 per cent. Money was expected to be 
cheaper here in the latter part of January; 
but our banks, according to the last two 
‘* statements,” have been losing on their re- 
serve, andon Saturday last the loss began 


to look serious. 

Nothing can be clearer, from this constant 
hardening of the money market, and the 
difficulty of merchants in obtaining loans 
for legitimate business operations, that the 
quantity of currency is altogether inade- 
quate tothe business interests of the coun- 
try. Yet there are men in Congress, as well 
as out of it, who are continually talking of 
an inflated currency, and the necessity for 
curtailing it to a specie basis. Secretary 
Boutwell appears to be laboring under the 
conviction taat there is a plethora of money 
every where, as he is bent upon calling in all 
the 3 per cent. certificates which the banks 
have been relying upon, in part, for their 
basis of circulation. His lastcall for these 3 
per cents., which nearly finishes them, is for 
$660,000, the interest upon them to cease on 
the 3ist of March. 





The banks have lost largely of their gold 


deposits by the shipments of coin to Eurove, 
which advanced the price of gold to 114}; 
but the decline during the latter part of the 
week was very rapid, and the market closed 
on Saturday at 113}. 

Notwithstanding the continued tightness 
of the money market, the course of specula- 
tion on the Stock Exchange has been active, 
and prices of all the fancy stocks, as of the 
dividend-paying of railroad securities and 
Government bonds, have steadily advanced. 
The most remarkable rise has been in the 
U. S. 5-20s and 10-40s, which have been 
rendered active by the preparations of 
the new syndicate for placing the remain- 
der of the $300,000,000 of 5 per cents., the 
subscriptions for which commenced on the 
4th inst. As the first issue of the new 5 per 
cents. have been selling at 4 to % per cent. 
above par, it is not likely that the $300,000,- 
000 now to be issued will sell below par. 

The anticipated “January rise” may not 
have fulfilled the expectations of the more 
sanguine operators on the Stock Exchange ; 
but the advance on nearly all the specula- 
tive stocks was sufficiently large to satisfy 
any reasonable expectation. 

Among the railroad stocks, New York Cen- 
tral, Erie, Rock Island, Lake Shore, Ohio 
and Mississippi, Union Pacific, C. C. and 
Indiana Central, and Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, and Western were the favorites of 
the speculators, and the election of ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Stockwell” to the presidency of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railroad made that 
previously neglected fancy suddenly popu- 
lar, so that it advanced in the course of two 
or three days from 29 to 38. The specula- 
tion in New York Central appears to have 
culminated at 106. Since it touched that 
point it has fallen off to 1043. Among the 
miscellaneous stocks Pacific Musil has been 
quiet at 72 to 73, and Atlantic has fallen 
from 12 to 14 down to 6 and 8, with pros- 
pects of utter extinction. The rise in West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company has been 
steady, and on Saturday it sold at 87, the 
highest point it has ever touched ; yet it is 
now understood that the directors have de- 
termined to declare no dividend this year. 

The prospects of an early and active 
spring business are very encouraging, and the 
only adverse element is the constantly in- 
creasing one of the scarcity of money. 


QUOTATIONS OF CITY BANK STOCKS, SATUR- 
DAY, FEB. 1st, 1873. 
Offered. Asked. 
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No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, Jan. 27th, 1873. 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND O81, the CENTRAL 
Pacrric and WEsTERN PacrFic Bonps, all of 
which have been negotiated by us, we believe 
to be among the best and most desirable in- 
vestment securitics in the market, which in 
time must become very scarce; especially as 
the Government will probably during this 
year pay off, in gold, $300,000,000 more 
Five-TWENTIES, and a large amount of the 
money thus released from investment must 
find its way into this class of securities. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND Onto Six PER 
Crnt. GoLp Bonps, the total amount of 
which is only -$15,000,000, are secured upon 
a ‘property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
and are fully equal in intrinsic value to the 
CENTRAL Paciric Bonps. They are issued 
in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, 
coupon or registered, and at their present 
market price, 86 and accrued interest, are 
very desirable. 

The Centra PacrFic Srx Per Cent. 
GoLD Bonps are too well known to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
amount is $25,885,000. They have for a 
long time ranged in market price near or 
above par. Their market price to-day is 
102 to 102}. 


BANKING OFFICE oF Fisk & re 





The WeEsTERN Pacific Six Per Cent. 


————— 
GoLD BonDs amount to $2,735,000, This 
road is now consolidated with the CENTRAL 
Paciric, and the payment of its bonds, 
principal and interest, is assumed by the 
latter. Coupon Bonds, $1,000 each, Their 
market price to-day is 91} to 914. As they 
have recently been introduced on the Stock 
Exchange, we expect to sce them rapidly 
rise to the price of CrnTRAL Pactrics, 
being substantially the same in character and 
value. 

We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow 
interest, make collections, and conduct 
general banking business in all iis branches, 
FISK & HATCH, 


To Investors. 


To those who wish to REINVEST cop. 
PONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those who 
wish to INCREASE THEIR INCOME from 
means already invested in other less profita- 
ble securities, we recommend the Sevep. 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company as well secured and uw. 
usually productive. 

The bonds are always convertible at Ten 
per cent. premium (1.10) into the Company’s 
Lands at Market Prices. The rate of inter. 
est (seven and three-tenths per cent. gold) is 
equal now to about § 1-4 currency—yielding 
an income more than one-third greater than 
United States 5-20s. Gold Checks for the 
semi-annual interest on the Registered Bonds 
are mailed to the post-office address of the 
owner. All marketable stocks and bonds 
are received in exchange for Northern Pa- 
cifics ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS, 


JAY COOKE & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia, & Washington. 


(> For sale by Banks and Bankers gen- 
erally. 








Howes’& Macy, Bankers, No. 30 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
positors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
Interest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 








YEPORT OF YHE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business onthe 
27th day of December, 1872: 


RESOURCES. 


United States Bonds to secure C:rculation.... 

Other Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages (as per 
schedule) * A’ Pan cna tae 258,113 0 

Due from National Banks (as per schedule) 












Banking House,. 
Other Kea! Estate 
Current Expenses . 


Taxes paid...... eorseeses ° it 
Premiums paid. .......+<+-00-+0ss 2 10 
Excuanges for Clearing House #0 
Bills of National Banks..... ve . tN ] 
Fractional Currency (ine‘uding nicke.s)....-- 90 
Specie—viz., Coin.......... EE Ie. $7,171 8h 
Gold Treasury Notes.......... 110,000 000 
——— «ee 
Legal-tender Notes. ........-...+seseeee-++- e000 310,00 00 
Clearing House Certificates (stamped three r 
GE GD ciccccccvccsscsccsiviseseuse wees 20,000 
$7,558 B 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital Stock paid in 
Surplus Funds...... 

Discount 
Interest........ cee 
eee es H 











State Bank Circulation outstanding 





ee 

Dividends unpaid..... 6,77 ® 

Individual Devosits ie 1,003,100 

Certified Checks... .. sang, Bit 3 o 
Due to National Banks (as per sche’ yp", 20 

Due to State Banks and Bankers (as per sched- 31 08 

ule) **E"’...... Stee veoreces chaebeeesconl 263,421 
MOUS. cosas seeestas ersescesors aseosva $7,511,518 8 


State of New York, County of New York, 88.: 

1. C. F. Timpson, Cashier of the Continental National 
Bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement i# 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Cc. F. TIMPSON, Cashier. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 3d day of Jan 


or W. J. Harnis, Notary Pablic. 


Correct.—Attest : 38 pe 
JAM#S oo Directors 
N. KNIGHT, 





10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bonds, Guar'd. 
8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW 
YORK. For sale by FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Pine street, New York. 


RED RIVER COLONY OF MIN: 


NESO'A. For maps, documeuts, and iniormation 








dress L. H. TENNEY & CO., Chicago and Dulata. 
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#2,560,937 67 
6,500 00 
667,000 00 
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127,492 % 
31,717 85 


357,000 0 
227,592 1b 


117,171 
310,000 00 


20,000 00 
57H O48 33 


52,000,000 00 
125,000 00 
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582,200 00 
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Profit and Safety. 
Bomiend and 


gdensburg 

R ailroad 

runk 
ay to the 
tlantic 


ERMONT early 
DIVISION. Db” 


Jar PoRTLAND AND OGDENSBURG RaILRoaD, VERMONT 
prvistox, the shortest Trunk Line from the Lakes to the 
Atlantic, More than half the line in successful operation, 
andthe balance rapidly approaching completion. Mon- 
treal 57 miles nearer Portland by this route than any 
other, The First Mortgage Gold Bonds of this Road we 
recommend as combining profit with absolute safety. 
For sale or exchange for marketable securities, 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 

Sr. JonnsBury, Vr. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 

311 Broapway, N, Y. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 

118 Mixx Street, Boston. 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS 


ATper cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of the 
great roads running from New York City—on the third 
largest road in New York State. The most desirable 
bond of all the Midland issues, affording the largest in- 
come and promisiug the greatest profit, 

Price, 85 and interest. 

We believe them one of the safest and most profitable 
investments offered in this market for years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 PINE STREET. 





THE CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Louis and Southeastern 
Railway Company 


(CONSOLIDATED) 


of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and 


Tennessee. 

30 year 7 per cent., with Sink- 

ing Fund of 2 per cent. of 
Gross Earnings. 


Principal and Interest payable in Gold in 
New York. Interest Semi-Annually, 
February and August. 





This roadis formed bythe Consolidation of the St. 
Louis and Southeastern, the Evansville, Henderson, 
and Nashville, and the Edgefield and Kentucky Rail- 
roads; and is the shortest and best possible route from 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO to NASHVILLE, MONT- 
GOMERY, ATLANTA, MACON, MOBILE, SAVAN- 
NAH, and CHARLESTON. Its superstructure and 
equipment are unsurpassed by any in the West. Its 
monthly earnings have since the consolidation already 
reached an average of $105,000, and are ample to op- 
erate the road and pay the interest on the entire 
bonded debt. 

Three hundred and fifty-cight miles of this road are 
completed and fully equipped. The Consolidated 
Bonds are issued at the rate of $21,000 per mile, for the 
purpose of making a single debt, completing branches, 
and supplying equipment to meet the rapidly-increas- 
ing business, $1,600,000 have been sold, and we offer a 
limited number at 90 AND ACCRUED INTER- 
ESTIN CURRENCY. 

The St. Louis Board of Trade recently passeda series 
of resolutions expressing the opinion “that this willbe- 
come one of the best paying lines leading out of St. Lou- 
is,” congratulating the stockholders on ‘“ the honorable 
and able management of the property,” expressing the 
belief “that the security offered by the Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds to the amount of $21,000 per mile is 
good, and recommending them without hesitation as an 
invest tt italists, both at home and abroad.” 





Midland First Mortgage 


7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


Issued by the Montclair Railway Co., 
AND 
Guaranteed by the New York Midland. 
The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT LINE 


OF THR MIDLAND through New Jersey. Its bonds are 
ismed on the basis of half cost. They are GUARAN.- 


in : F ADV 

OVER ALL OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
BO\DS IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT IS 
LESS IN PRICE, 

We commend it to investors. 


FOR SALE BY 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
NO. 25 PINE STREET. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGIT 
THE CLEARING-HOUSR, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


SAUNDERS, 
HARDENBERCGH 
& KING, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Atvin Saunpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
Btate Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A, HARDENBERGH. 

Ricuarp W. Kinc, member New York Stock Exchange. 


TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


including the purchase and sale, on commission, of 
Government and Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 
securities, 








Orricg or THz LOGANSPORT, CRAWFORDSVILLE, 
Aun Sourawesteny Loe age ae 
RRE flacte, Ind., Jan. 73. 
THE COUPONS due February 1, 1873, of the 
én First Mortgage Eight Per Cent. Gold Bonds of this 
of Oni. wil be paid on and after that day at the office 
ES & SCHUYLER, Financial Agents, No. 12 Pine 
street, New Yor! 


“1. &. ELSTON, Treasurer. 


UNION DIME SAVINCS BANK, 
Bis Der ee ae cal street, corner of Laight. 





Under the terms of the Consolidated Mortgage, par- 
ties holding Bonds issued by the St, Louis and South- 
eastern Railway Company of Illinois and Indiana, or 
by the Evansville, Henderson, and Nashville Railroad 
Company (7 per cent. currency), are entitled to the 
privilege of exchanging the same for the Consolidated 
Bonds, and can do so upon application. 

We unhesitatingly recommend these Bonds as an un- 
exceptionable Railway Security. 
Full particulars furnished upon application by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 


25 Nassau St., N.Y. 


WINSLOW: & WILSON, 


70 William St.,N. Y. 


The Wheatfield of America, 


Healthfal Climate, Free Homes, Good 
Markets. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
offers for sale its Lands in Central and West- 
ern Minnesota, embracing: 1. The best of Wheat 
Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the Mill, the Farm, 

the Fire. 3. Rich Prairie Pasturage and Natural 
Meadow, watered by clear lakes and running streams— 
in a healthful climate, where Fever and Ague is un- 


nown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheaply as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. Cars 
now run through these lands from Lake Superior to 
Dakota. Price of land close to track, $4 to $8 per acre; 
further away, $2.50 to Seven Y t 
Warrantee Deeds; Northern Pacific 7 
now selling at par, received for land at 1.10. No other 
“pemmee lands present such advantages to settlers. 

Soldiers, under the new law (March, 1872), get 160 
acres FREE near the railroad, by one and two years’ 
residence. - 

Transportation at reduced rates furnished 
from all principal points East to purchasers of Railroad 
Lands and to settlers on Government Homesteads. Pur- 
chasers, their wives and children, carried free over 
the Northern Pacific Reilroad. Now is the time for s€ttlers 
and colonies to get railroad land and Government home- 
steads close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, map, 
and copy of New Ifomestead Law. Address 
LAND DEPARTMENT, NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 

ROAD, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 
OR 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to s‘pply in- 
yestors, furnish bonds advertised on the market at 
subscription prices, execute orders for Government 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


Banking House of Henry CLEws &Co., i 
82 Wall Street, New York. 

Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 
available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on de- 
mand. Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 
ces. Every accommodation and facility 
afforded usual with City Banks. 


Fire Cannot Burn Them! 


The solid ten per cent. investments of Tuk CENTRAL 
Inurnors_ Loan Koencr can be impaired by NOTH- 
ING BUT AN EARTHQUAKE!! After PorTLanp, 
Ouicaco, and nn gy men Voy = 

ck as securit) L 
linen te Absolutely no risk 














FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


Indianapolis, Bloomington, and 
Western 


EXTENSION. RAILWAY. 


7 PER CENT. GOLD. 
COUPONS PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 


The Indi lis, Bl ‘ingt and Western Road, 
from Indianapolis to Pekin, 20244 miles, HAS BEEN IN 
OPERATION TWO YEARS, and has net earnings suffi- 
cient to guarantee punctual payment on all obligations of 
the Company, including the bonds on the Extension of 
217 miles, and which, it is estimated, will have when com- 
pleted an income larger than that of the old road at the 
present time, 

Nearly 100 miles of the Extension is finished, and the 
whole will be completed during 1878, making a trunk line. 
under one corporation, of 420 miles in a section not sur- 
passed by any in the West. 

It is seldom so strong asecurity is offered at the low 
price of 90 AND INTEREST. 

We recommend these Bonds as one of the most desira- 
ble securities in the market to all investors, and especial- 
ly to banks, insurance companies, and for the use of 
trust funds. 

All having large investments to make are invited to go 
over the line and make personal examination, 
Pamphlets, maps, etc., furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, NO. 14 NASSAU ST. 


g PER CENT. COLD BOND 


INTEREST PAYABLE QUARTERLY. 


ONLY $16,000 PER MILE 


ON A 


COMPLETED ROAD. 


The First Mortgage of the Logans- 
port, Crawfordsville, and Southwestern 
Railway of Indiana. 


The traffic of this road has steadily increased since it 

letion, and, in addition to its other local business, it 
is now doing a large traffic in the transportation of Block 
Coal. We offer the small amount of Bonds remaining un- 
sold, recommending them to all classes of investors as in 
every way safe and secure, besides rendering a larger 
income than any other first-class Railway Bond upon the 
market, For Pamphlets, with Maps and full particulars, 
apply to 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 


No. (2 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 


Kuster Logg 
wr, 


E. SANFORD, 
Solicitor and Counselor, 
MORRIS, ILLINOIS. 


Money securely loaned for Eastern parties. 

First Mortgages on Improved Real Estate. 

Ten per cent. clear of all expenses. 

Pamphlets giving full information and 
references sent on application. 


MERRILL, TILNEY & C0, 


{1 Wall St., New York, 


BUY ALL FIRST-CLASS CITY AND RAILROAD 
BONDS 

















e 





AND SUPPLY INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


Send for quotations of the Securities yor wish to buy 
or sell. 





J. H. WILSON EDW. F. WINSLOW, 
Late Maj.-Gen’l U. 8 A. | Pres’t St. L. & SE, Ry. Go. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


70 William St., New York 
OFFICES { 7, Yth ae Walnat ot. St.Louis. 


RAILWAYS. 


Report upon, Construct, and Manage Railways: Con- 
tract for Steel and Iron Rails, Locomotives, Cars, and all 
kinds of Railway Plant; negotiate Railway Loans and 
Securities, and sell Cig, ‘Town, and County Bonds. 

Tilinois and Kansas Registered Bonds wanted. 


EDWARD HAIGHT & C0.., 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, ‘New York. 


FIVE PER CENT. Interest allowed on Daily Balances 
and Certificates of Deposits. 





THE HICHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
for Old Newspapers of every description. Old Pamphlets 
of every kind, old Blank-books and Ledgers that are w rit- 
ten full, and all Bemot Waste Pape ee ag oe 
Sikces book-binders, publ’c and private Nbrarles, hotels, 
steamboats, railroad ies, express offices, etc. 








JOHN C, STOCKWELL, 





and never lost a doll 








ville, Illinois, P.-O. Box 657 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO 


7 PER CENT. 


Convertible Bonds, 

and a Second Mortgage, in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,600, 

COUPON AND REGISTERED, 

DUE IN 1895, 

Interest May and Noy., payable in New York. 





The total issue of Bonds are 
1st Mortgage, $8,000,000 
2d “ 4,000,000 


of which latter 


$2,500,000 


ARE CONVERTIBLE 
into Stock of the Company and are 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 


Present Price, $85 and Accrued Interest. 
Over $2,000,000 of these Bonds have 
already been sold. 





The New York and Oswego Midland Railroad is 
rapidly approaching completion, and Trains 
are now running over nearly the entire 
length of 400 miles, which it is confidently ex- 
pected will be finished in the spring. 

By this road the distance ».ved between New 
York and Buffalo alone wil) be over 75 miles, or 
three hours’ time ; and a country rich in agricul- 
tural products, long demanding an outlet, to- 
gether with the numerous large towns and cities 
of Central New York, will have means of direct 
communication by the shortest line to the Me- 
tropolis. 

From the large amount of traffic thus guar- 
anteed, proving the building of the road to bea 
necessity, and from the economy of its construc- 
tion, it is not difficult, when we compare it with 
its great right and left rivals, the New York 
Central and Erie Railroads, to foreshadow the 
earnings which must accrue in the future. 

About all of the First Mortgage Bonds have 
been negotiated at par. 

As a comperison of the value of 7 per cent. 
Second Mortgages on trunk lines leading from 
New York, we give the present prices (Jan 
uary 15th) of the following: 


HUDSON RIVER R. R..... waadnneee 1021¢ 
ivi A | ee eee Wohi ae 
pi 8 eee eee akaed nuns 100 
Ni E. .CRNIRALR, Bene. cccces cuss 100 
MORRIS & ESSEX.................. 100 
DEL., LACKAWANA, & WESTERN. .98 
Gross Earnings 
1869 70. 
New York Central R. R....... aawaed $22,365,000 
Te We Mae ccccisscdidexecoccqcacxacs MOE 
$38,545,000 


This road has only to earn about $2,250,000 
yearly to pay its interest and running expenses. 
Its mortgages must, therefore, soon rank first- 
class, with those of the above roads. 

These bonds are a Aome security, and we re- 
gard them as one of the cheapest and safest on 
this market, and with a better prospect for an 
advance in price in the future than any offering. 

We reserve the right to advance the price at 
any time, without previous notice. 

Descriptive Pamphlets, with full 
information, furnished on application. 

We will receive in exchange for the 
Convertible Bonds Governments and other se- 
curities at their full market value. 

We receive money on deposit, subject 
to sight-draft without previous notice, and 5 
per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de 
posits Tne left for 30 days or over. 

Orders for Governments, Gold, and Stocks 
executed at the usual rates of commission. 

Especial Attention given to In- 
vestment Securities. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Executors, 
and others who seek reliable information on in- 
yestment stocks and bonds will have special 
and prompt attention given them. 

Readers of this advertisement who address 
us are particularly requested to say that they 
were prompted so to do by reading said adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT. We desire to 
vive credit where credit is due, and be able to 
trace in some way all parties who deal with us. 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


4 Wall Street, 








No. 25 Ann street, 
one door west of N assau at. 





NEW YORK. 














Gusurance. 





INSURANCE LOSSES BY THE 
BOSTON FIRE. 





Tue report of the Insuranve Commissioner 
of Massachusetts gives the following figures 
in respeci to the loss of insurance companies 
by the Boston fire: 

Compantes. 


Massachusetts, mutual. .......0eeees++-@5:737.879 


Massachusetts, joint stock....----.... 80,018,225 
——— 885,756,104 


New Hampshire... 
Rhode Island.. 










GRR vnc cccesrttnrecoencaccowige qnseeds=s0 
SNS ihockstavecsnssden 
Wisconsin........--+. 
ee ra 
California. ........+.-... ° 
a 





UME ciciesnassennassncerebonrssbabuennss eee $55,901,957 
The number of companies that had risks in 
Boston was one hundred and eighty-seven ; 
and of these eighty-two succumbed under 
their losses, leaving one hundred and fifteen 
as survivors of the fiery ordeal, thirty of 
which have been compelled either to reduce 
their capital or call for assessments of from 
twenty to seventy-five per cent. The district 
burnt over is a little more than sixty- 
four acres, lying in the business heart 
of the city, and the number of 
buildings destroyed is seven hundred 
and fifty. The total loss on buildings is 
estimated at $20,000,000, and on goods and 
other property at $60,000,000, making an 
aggregate of $80,000,000. The burnt dis- 
trict in Chicago was 2,124 acres, and the 
entire loss on buildings was $53,000,000, and 
on other property $143,000,000, giving a 
total of $196,000,000. The number of build- 
ings destroyed in ‘he latter city was seven- 
teen thousand. Cuicago is rapidly recover- 
ing from this terrible disaster, and the same 
will be true of Boston. The discussion as to 
fire-proof struct'tres and the best means for 
the extinguish:aent of fire in great cities 
elicited by these sweeping conflagrations 
has filled the air with ideas and suggestions, 
which as yet have assumed no practical 
shape. It seems now not a little difficult to 
decide what is really a fire-proof building. 





THE CLAIMS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


From the January issue of the Coast Re- 
view we extract the following able exposition 
of the claims which Life Insurance puts forth 
to the careful consideration of the public: 





“‘ The relation of life insurance to business, 
its aid of credit, and its capacity to promote 
trade have never been recognized or rightly 
considered ; although its beneficent character 
is, to some considerable degree, appreciated, 
as the eight or nine hundred thousand poli- 
cies now in force for the benefit of wives 
and children and dependent relatives attest. 
But the business is not looked upon by the 
public as having any relation whatever to 
their business transactions in the commer- 
cial world; but is regarded, rather, as an 
eleemosynary institution, and, therefore, is 
not sought after by them. One would sup- 
pose that the prudent business man would 
look to life insurance, in the uncertainties of 


business, as a help to credit, as well 
as a sustenance to those dependent 
upon him; but such is not the fact. 


The public do not recognize or seem 
to comprehend that a life policy for the 
benefit of creditors is evidence of honesty 
and business forecast, which will not fail of 
its reward. Partners in business do not 
understand that by it the troubles which so 
often befall copartnerships by the death of 
one of the partners may be entirely avoided. 
These facts seem to be overlooked by the 
eat mass of our business men. They 
now nothing of life insurance as a pro- 
tection to capital, asa means of increasing 
and establishing credit, and asa strong sup- 
port to commercial operations. Our finan- 
cial institutions, such as banks and savings 
and loan societies, ignore its value as a basis 
of security to them upon their loans, in addi- 
tion to the usual mortgage or collateral re- 
quired. The borrower himself forgets that 
a life policy for five or ten thousand dollars 
would pay off the loan of such a sum, in the 
event of his death, without disturbing his 
homestead or other private property. Banks 
ay ee the property mortgaged to them to 
be insured for their benefit, and ignore the 
fact that very frequently a life policy in 
their fayor, as creditor, would be much more 
efficient security. 

“When life insurance shall be recognized 
as a legitimate business, and its facility to 
advance the particular calling of the assured, 
then it will, like fire insurance, be sought 
after, and the companies relieved of that 
enormous cost now required to procure busi- 
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ness. When the nenmies solicitor shall be 
able to present to business men of the coun- 
try the manifest advantages which life in- 
surance may secure to business men, as well 
as to the family, and exhibit tables of rates 
of insurance limited to a short term of years, 
a union of life insurance with business may 
be consummated, which will promote the 
former =. veyond its present gigantic propor- 
tions. Thereis no branch of business or trade 
that may not be benefited and promoted by 
connecting it with a life policy, and com- 
panies and solicitors will promote their in- 
teresis greatly by studying this relation. But, 
unfortunately, the ordinary solicitor knows 
too little of business or trade to explain how 
life insurance may be made to work to their 
advantage The pretended interest of the 
solicitor in the unknown family, so univers- 
ally resorted to by the modern agent, has 
become to be regarded as the worst of cant 
and hypocrisy. His pretended solicitations 
for the dee gst widows and orphans is 
re, ed by the intelHigent man, who sees 
through its shallowness, as a mere cloak to 
cover his more immediate interest in bis 
commissions. He does not present its claims 
upon business men in the proper light. Its 
relations to trade and business are oyer- 
looked by him, and, in his eagerness for 
commissions, he resorts to persuasion or 
misrepresentation to obtain an _ object 
which could be more easily and much 
more properly attained by presenting its 
legitimate claims, and not unfrequently 
does himself and’ his company an injury 
and defrauds his patrons. Life insurance 
should be presented as a legitimate transac- 
tion, and one by which the business of the 
assured and the security of his family are 
alike to be promoted; not in the light of a 
speculation, but as a wise, prudent, and or- 
dinarily profitable investment only, and one 
in which the whole community is indirectly 
interested. When the true agent stands 
upon the broad platform of a legitimate aid 
and help to business, and presents the man- 
ifest advantages possessed by life insurance 
as the helpmate to trade, he will no longer 
be yoted by the business public as a bore 
and a nuisance, but his appeals will be list- 
ened to with respect and his efforts will be 
crowned with success.” 











WHILE insurance men everywhere are 
talking of higher rates, would it not be well 
to at once make a great stride in reform, both 
for insured and insurers, by the local boards 
making a complete list of all hazardous 
property, where the hazard might reason- 
ably be removed or lessened by the owners, 
and positively refuse to take them at any 
price. It seems to us a great evil for one 
man or corporation to expose whole blocks 


of buildings by persistent carelessness, or 
the practice of any business not essential, 
even though he is willing to pay what com: 
panies call adequate rates ! 











INSURANCE. 





NEW YORK, Nov. 12th, 1872. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 
Nos. 100 and 102 BROADWAY. 





Capital - - - 
Assets - (over) 


$1,000,000 
2,000,000 


This Company loses by the 
Fire in Boston less than one-fifth 
of its Assets, and is prepared 
for all good business at fair 
rates. 

GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 
CYRUS PECK, Sect’y. 


HOME 


Life Insurance Co., 





254 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


ACCIDENTS. 








Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Os, 





| Twenty-third Annual 
Statement 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, and 268 Broadway, corner 
Warren Street. 


New Yorx, January 1, 1878. 
AMOUNT OF NET OASH ASSBPs, 
GBR Bin dnec ese ccevessssse oo0-93,79295410 32. 


RECEIPTS. 


Amonnt received for premiums $1,080,059 16 
Amount of interest received..... 251,382 14 
Profit on investments........ sees 26,826 98—€1,858,218 92 


~~ $5,075,628 54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid bosses by death........ 0243.715 50 
Paid annatty and endow- 
ment claims.... 





Paid reinsurance... 
Paid dividends.............. 256,806 12 


Dividends and payments 
pelicyholders.... 


Advertising, printing, etc.... 86,277 07 
Medical fees............0..++ 8,896 68 
Balaxies. .....00---eereeveee .. 32,744, 05 
Taxes, rent, and all other 


expenses,.....---.. serene 44,819 12 


+ + «$204,776 15 
—~——— $1,134,628 76 





Total of expenses.. ...........- 


CASH ASSETS, invested as below,.$3,940,999 S4 


ASSETS. 








Cash in Bank and Trust Company....... «+ @126,241 14 
Cash in Company’s offiee..........-...+. 27415 
Bonds and mortgages..........-scccecesees soe «22,627,576 52 
New York City and County securities. . secees++» 488,110 00 
MORIN: SOCRTM OD. «2 ccccdicosccesscsecses eee 202,080 00 
Loans on policies actually fn FOPCO.....ccceecees 288;077 28 
United States Five-twenty bonds.....,........... 15,458 75 
Temporary loans on United States bonds, ete., 82,000 00 


Agents’ balances secured. ...........-...:seeeee - 17,968 71 
Deferred semi-annual and quarterly premiums, 118,180 26 
Premiums in course of collection. 37,523 96 
Interest accrued.......20....0scscees ttscceses SS 


Cash Assets, Jan. 1,1878, $8,940,999 84 
LIABILITIES. 


Reinsurance reserve, 4 per cent. . .$2,955,788 00 
Dividend reserve.................. 170,275 00 
Claims in course of settlement.... 
Estimated cost of collecting out- 

standing premiums, ete., etc.... 





45,791 253,289,440 91 





Surplus as Regards Policy 
Holders, - : - $711,558 93 
Estimated by the New York State standard of val- 
uation, and that recommended by the Insurance Con- 
vention, the surplus of the Company would be in- 
creased $280,000, making a total surplus of 
$991,558 92, calculating by that standard. 


“NEW BUSINESS” 





























OF THE 
United States Life Insuranee Company, 
NEW YORK, 
for 1871 and 1872, 

Year. |e Stes. Poli-| New Insurance. | , ig 
fae. od 2.206) 5,003.40) $418,822 
~___ DRESS Capea | 3,804 835,928) 238,077 

Increase in Decesaae 

Ree scssute 1,588 $3,882,483 80,745 

Per cent....... \ 68) 77! 43 
OFFICERS: 


JOHN E. De WITT, President; 
Charles E. Pease, Secretary; 
Charlies P. Fraleigh, Assistant) Secretary; 
William D. Whiting, Actuary; 
N. De Groot, Cashier. 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 





Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1373, 
Tre Trustees, in conformity to the Charter Of the 
Oompany, submit the following Statement Of ity 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872, 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from lst 
January, 1872, to 31st Dec., 1872........., $5,918,019 95 


Premiums or — not marked oft Ist Jan- 
eee ee 2,070,659 45 


etal amount of Marine Premiums.......... $7. 
No Polieies have been oa upon Life Risks, 


Beer ait e pL $5,776,518 518 m0 
Losses paid during the same period...., vA SH 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses. . 


sooves @155, 055,107 


The Company has the follauine Assets, viz. : 
New Y Orr Stock, 


-_., 


United States and State of 
City 





ach im Bi 


Total Amount of Assets. .......-ceceseeeeeeees aie 206 13 B 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid te the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb. 
ruary next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their jegal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb. 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared onthe net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next, 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JONES, JAMES LOW, 
B. J. HOWL 


CHARLES D°NNIS, 
Ww. 4 JORE, 


; AND. 

be HH. MOORE NJ. BABCOCK, 
HENRY COLT. | ROBT. B, MINTURN. 
LEWIS CURTI ORDON W, BURNHAM. 
CHARLES H. RUSSEL L. FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, SORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 
R. WARRI EN WESTON. WILLIAM H, WEBB, 
ROYAL PHELPS. SHEPPARD GANDY. 
CALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
A. P. PILLOT. HAS. P. BURDETT. 
WILLIAM FE. DODGE. WILLIAM F, BUNKER, 
DAVID LANF. SAMUEL L. MITCHILL 
JAMES BRYCE. AMES G. DE FORFST 
DANIELS, MILLER. ROPRERT L. SUAR 
WM. RGIS LEXANDER V. B 
HEN BOGERT CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
JOSE (Gall LARD, Jr. JOSIAH 0. LOW. 

AL AS. H. MARSHALL 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 2:1 Vice-President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Continental 


INSURANCE CO. 


No. 





102 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, July 


(1, (872. 


Cash Capital, $1,000,000 
Assets, over, 2,000,000 


The Directors of this Company—upon the reportofs 
committee appointed to investigate the effect of the 
Chicago fire upon its outstanding Scrip Fund, showing 
that, although they had decided each questionable 
point in the interest of the Scrip-holder, the losses and 
expenses of the past fiscal year had been $24,609 4 ia 
excess of the earnings for the same period and of sald 
Scrip Fund combined—directed that public notice be 
given of the cancellation by said fire of the Scrip issues 
of 1866 to 1871 inclusive. 

The Scrip issues of 1856 to 1865 will be paid on pre 
sentation at the office of the Company. 

The Company resumed the issue of participatine 
Policies On the 1st instant, and in July next will, under 
the cond tions of its Policies, divide three-fourths of its 
profits to its participating Policyholders. 

The determination of the Board of Directors 's t 
create alarge surplus fund, as security that its Policy 


holders will in the future, as in the past, receive payment 
in full of all just claims, 

Semi-Annual Interest Dividend of THREE AND ot 
HALF PER Cent. has been lared upon the Capital 
the Company, payable on demand, 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BARCOCK, TRAM BARNEY, 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD ba WRENCE TURNURE, 
A.A. LOW, PARD GANDY, 
&'B. iMerexney, SAMUET, SSA WYER 
WM. H. SWAN CYRUS CURTISS. 
HENRY C. BOWEN WM. D MORGAN. 
AURELIU . HULL, JAMES LO 
TLLIAM M. VAIL. WILLIAM BRYCE, 
EODORE i, HUSTRD, CHARLES LAMSON, 
GEO. §. STEPHENSON, WELLINGTON CLAPP, | 
Wwe 1 RICH A S OnN PA ed Powe 
HORACE B, CLAFLIN, ROB'T H. McCURDY, 
JAS. FREELAND, GEORGE MOSL 
o.; LOWERY OHN H MORLE, 
Hales, | HERES 
CARLOS COBB, Wt i HURLBUT, 
Gh ae ToT 
HART M, BUCKINGHAM, 
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KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - = 
CHARLES STANTON, _ President. GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2a Vice-Prest. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary, “ 
E SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 

The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue policies on approved lives, payable to the 

arty himself when he reaches a certain age, which is never te exceed 75, or to his representatives on his previous 
vat 1, with certain iportant benefits pever before conceded by any Company. 

1. The policy conta'ns.a noxitive stipulation of an equitable and definite surrender value, which may be with- 
drawn in CA-H, at the e&d of any policy year; or it may remairwith the company, drawing an annual interest of 
never less than 4 per cent. and as much more than 5 ver cent. /or a complete year as the average interest of the 
compavy's investments in its preceding fiscal yar has exceeded 6 per cent. 

9. To every such policy is attached a table analyzing the premium per $1,000 insured by it, into three distinct 

arts, foreach year 0! its possible existence: Ist, the margin provided for expenses, and to meet possible death 
claims in excess of those expected ; 2d, the advance norma! cost of the insurance to be done by the company in 
each year; 3d, the se//-inswrance deposit, or reserve which is to be accumulated at 4 per cent, 


: EXAMPLE. 
Age30, payable at 45 (15-year endowment). Amount of policy, $1,000, payable at 45, or previous death. 


$8,000,000. 





AGE OF ENTRY 30. GROSS PREMIUM $56.75. NET PREMIUM 853.08. 












































bh INSURANCE. SELF-INSURANCE. g 
r | | | | | 
Normal 

= Pome 4 of \Company’s Insurance | Surrender | Surrender ey 

Margin.) Cost of : | Deposits | Reserve. | 
g Insurance| Risks. | Values. | Charges. | Values. 5 
. | | | ” 
80 | $3 67 $7 72 | $952 81 $56 32 anus ee ere 0 
81 | 3 67 , 745 903 47 50 98 $4 08 45 63 | $4719 $43 11 1 
$2 | 3 67 716 851 85 45 67 8 65 45 92 96 53 92 88 | 2 
83 | 38 67 6 84 797 83 40 39 3 23 46 24) 148 15 144 92 3 
34) 3 67 6 48 741 28 35 21 2 82 46 60 | 20217 199 35 4 
3 | 3 67 6 09 682 06 30 15 2 41 46 99 | 258 72 256 31 5 
86 | 3 67 5 65 620 01 25 24 2 02 47 43 | 317 94 315 92 6 
87 | 8 67 517 555 00 20 57 1 65 4791 | 3879 99 878 34 7 
38 | 3 67 4 64 486 81 16 17 1 29 48 44 | 445 00 44371 ) 8 
39 | 3 67 4 04 415 28 12 11 97 49 04 | 518 19 512 22 ; 9 
40| 3 67 8 39 340 21 8 48 68 49 69 | 584 72 584 04 | 10 
41 | 3 67 2 67 261 38 5 34 43 50 41 | 659 79 659 36 11 
42 | 3 67 1 87 178 58 2 81 22 51 21 738 62 738 40 12 
4 3 67 99 91 55 08 52 09 | 821 42 821 34 18 
44| 3 67 00 00 00 00 58 08 45 908 45 14. 
cee ee eee 1000 00 | 1000 00 15 














This tale and plan refers to “Savings Bank Policies” only. 


The amount in column “surrender values’ is what will be paid for policy at end of any year, under column ‘age 
ofpolicy,”’ should ‘t be surrendered, 

The obvious advantage of the ‘surrender value” stipulation is that it gives the policy a tangible value, recog- 
nizable in the money market, which no policy without it ever had or could have. 

The rates of premium and tables attached to the policies have been calculated by the Consulting Actuary of the 
Company, Extzur Wricut, of Boston, formerly Insurance issi of M husett. 

For Bate Books and other information apply at the Company's Office or any of its Agencies. To successful men 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, 135 Broadway. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - = - = = = = = = §2,500,000 00 


ASSETS, Jan. tst, 1873, - °* * 5 © © * = = $4,446,858 78 
LIABILITIES, - °° = $590,914 19 











ABSTRACT OF THE 
Thirty-ninth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1873: 


ASSETS. 

= $i Bank, ......-sccesessssccege sssccccccceccocceccssceees  seecece eecce 
nds and Mortgages, being first lien on real estate worth $4,963,600...... 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of securities $137,559) 
United States Stocks (market Value). .co---+ ssrsccerccccccceccccceroaees 








State Bonds (market value).........seceseree 0, :2:2 
terest due on Ist January, 1873.....- «. 273 3 
lance in hands of agents..., 274 262 4 

Bills receivable.... 


Salvages and other miscellaneous it« ms, 





Premiums due and uncollecteg on Policies issued at this office .. Bas 
MIO «ccs ecocbaaccecadal tessuacsteahesesescatis Olds -e cetenscriseetassecdes eacessececssseeseee oa $4,446,358 78 
for L tstandi Ist J A paneataRNg $587,939 1 
ms for Losses ow! anding on Is OQTUGSTY g 1STSc cee: secccccqecesss cocccccccccccccccccceggeccccccescscs bel AS 
a nt ee Legsvacghaantee’ sgeuatsvaeedeteredeceteddacadtdicdectendees 3993 oD 





eee reer eer ee O00 coe cccccccecscceccecsesoces 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE C0, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU 8St., 


sesesseeseee590,914 19 








CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, = 50,000. 


Assets - - - = = - $6,000,000. 


President, JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P, ROGERS, 





Actuary, 8. 0. CHANDLER, Jr. 
METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 





MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


New York. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER FIFTY-SIX MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
M. STUART, Secretary. Viqereivesimene. 





Capital, $300,000. 


insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 


THE NEW YORK. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, 


offers, to those desiring Insurance, advantages which it is be 
lieved cannot be surpassed by any other 
Institution of the kind, 


Assets, $19,000,000. Annual Revenue, $7,000,000. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this 
Company to your confidence and support, and especially ex- 


amine the 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


Plan, now offered by the New York Life Insurance Company, 
which so combines the Tontine principle in the distribution 
of surplus with Ordinary Life Endowment Assurance as to 
afford to those who survive certain selected periods the max- 
imum bene::t to which their superior vitality and persistence 
in payment of premium entitle them. The estimated results 
upon this class of policies appended thereto have been ex- 
amined, and are indorsed by the distinguished Actuaries, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Esy., and E. W. BRYANT, Esq., 
from whose letters the following extracts are made: 

The benefits you propose to extend to those selecting this class of polic 
are MORE VARIED IN THEIR CHARACTER AND ADVANTAGES THAI 
ARE AFFORDED BY ANY PLAN OF INSURANCE NOW IN USE BY ANY 
COMPANY WITHIN MY KNOWLEDGE, and are such as cannot fail to ren 
der the Tontine Investment Policy a popular, safe, and highly remunerative 
form of Insurance. 


Very truly yours, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 


I have no hesitation in saying that I think it more probable that the 
actual results will exceed than fall short of your estimates. 

The VARIOUS ADVANTAGES of this form of Policy are well presented in 
the circular explaining it, and I notice among them SEVERAL METHODS OF 
APPLYING THE SURPLUS WHICH DO NOT APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN OF- 
FERED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. i 


Yours, truly, EDWIN W. BRYANT, Consulting Actuary. 
ESTIMATED RESULTS ABOVE REFERRED TO: 
Ordinary Life Policy, age 40, $10,000. Annual Premium, $313. 


FIRST BENEFIT. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, annuity for life combined with 


vidend s = -= a .= - ~ = * o = S227 90 
Tontine Period, 15 years, annuity for life combined with 
dividend * 546 30 


Tontine Period, 2 years, annuity for life combined with 
vidend « 7 = * . o . 2 = = = 1,160 10 


Thus at end of 15 years’ period the annuity will pay the 
premium and leave a surplus for increasing income. 


SECOND BENEFIT. 
To withdraw the accumulated profits in cash. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, 56 per cent. of premiums paid Re 
turned, 

Tontine Period, 15 years, 101 per cent. of premiums paid Re 
turned, 

Tontine Period, 20 years, 150 per ccnt. of premiums paid Re 
turned, 


THIRD BENEFIT. 
Surrender of Policy to the Company 


Tontine Period, 10 years, 107 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Period, 15 years, 154 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 207 per cent. of premiums Returned. 


FOURTH BENEFIT. 
Paid-up Policy. 


Tontine Period, 10 y<ars, - = = -. . ea ° a 7,500 
Tontine Period, 15 years, « - . . . - . 2 « 5,000 
Tontine Period, 20 years, = = = = 28,500 


FIFTH BENEFIT. 
Surrender of Policy and Purchase of Annuity for Life. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, *= =* * 2 28 2 «# = «+ $286 20 
Tontine Period, 15 years, 3 4 4 “ ° . » = = 699 50 
Tontine Period, 20 years, = 7 28 . * . * 1,450 00 

Circulars, giving extended information in regard to this 
plan of Insurance, with tables and examples of probable re- 
sults under certain assumed data, can be obtained by appli- 
cation to the Home Office of the Company, Nos. 346 and 348 
Broadway, New York, or any of its Agents in the United 
States or Canada. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, \ice-Pres't and Actuary. 


No. 68 and 70 William street, New York. 
NEW YORK CITY. Every policy issued by this company is convertible at 
THE ORIGINAL JOINT STOCK LIFE INSURANCE the option of the holder into an Awnnorry Bony, and 
COMPANY OF THR UNITED STATES. thus provides a Cas Income For OLp Ace. This fee- 
WILLIAM WALKER, President, ture is original with this company ard unsurpassed in 
ENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President, liberality. Agents wanted in unoccupied territory, 
4 CHAS, N. M Prest. F. : 











3. 
W..H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. SAMUEY. J. YOUN‘: Secretary. 





JOHN H. BEWLRY, Sec ° i : MORGAN, A. PLATT, 
Epwarp W. Lameert, M.D., Medical Examiner. 0, PACKARD, Sec’y. E.8& TURN Eitt V.-Prest’s, 
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Financial. 


THE PACIFIC RAILROADS. 


Mr. BourwEtw’s debt statement for Jan. 
1st, 1873, showed the following figures in re- 
spect to the Government bonds issued to the 
Pacific Railroad companies: The principal 
outstanding, $64,623,512; interest accrued 
and not yet paid, $1,938,705.36 ; interest paid 
by the United States, $16,570,575.54; inter- 
est repaid by transportation of mails, etc., 
$4,006,002.36; balance of interest paid by 
the United States, $12,564,578.19. This un- 
paid balance is the excess of interest over 
reimbursement to the Government by the 
companies, which has been gradually accu- 
mulating for a series of years, and which, if 
continued under the present system until the 
bonds themselves mature, will become a very 
large sum. 

The recent reports of these companies for 
the year ending June 30th, 1872, give the fol- 
lowing figures: 

Union Pacrric Rartroav.—Receipts from 
passengers, $3,067,808; from the transport- 
ation of freight, $4,122,651 ; and from mis- 
cellaneous sources, $771,711; making a total 
of $7,962,170. The entire cost of the road, 
including fixtures, $114,258,535. The debt 
of the company, $75,894,512, including $27,- 
237,000 of first mortgage bonds and $27,236, - 
512 of United States loan. The share capi- 
tal, $36,783,000. 

CenTRAL Pacrric Ramroap. — The 
amount of stock subscribed, $59,644,000, of 
which $54,283,190 have been actually paid 
in. Receipts of the road from passengers, 
$3,620,519; and from freight, $5,753,246; 
making a total of $9,378,765. The debt of 
the company, $80,900,132, including $27,- 
855,680 of United States loan, $25,883,000 of 
first mortgage bonds, and $9,153,000 of land 
bonds. ‘ 

These two roads form the line connecting 
the California seacoast with the Western 
border settlements of Missouri, and were 
built at a cost of about $240,000,000, which 
is at least a hundred millions more than was 
necessary, provided the construction had 
been honestly and prudently conducted. 
Their aggregate debt, exclusive of their share 
capital, is $156,794,644, which is a sum 
abundantly sufficient to have constructed 
both roads, without using a dollar of the 
share capital. The land grants made to the 
companies amount to some two hundred 
millions of acres; and, besides this, the Goy- 
ernment has loaned its credit to them, in 
the character of a second mortgage, to the 
amount of $55,091,692, enabling them to 
borrow $53,120,000 more on a first mort- 
gage bond. The gross earnings of the two 
roads for the year ending June 30th, 1872, 
were $17,335,935. The net earnings were in 
the neighborhood of eight millions of dol- 
lars. As to their general condition, the 
Government directors, in their recent re- 
port, say: ‘*‘ Probably no equal number of 
consecutive miles of railroad in the United 
States can be found in a better condition.” 

Mr. Boutwell, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in 1871, took the ground that it 
was the legal duty of the companies to re- 
imburse the United States to the full amount 
of the interest paid on the bonds issued in 
their favor, and to do so as fast as this interest 
matured and was paid by the Government. 
The companies resisted this view, and 
claimed that under the law the interest on 
these bonds was not payable to the Govern- 
ment until the latter matured—a period of 
thirty years from the date of their issue, 
except as to one-half of the compensation for 
services rendered by the companies to the 
Government and five per cent. of the net 
earnings of the roads after completion. This 
quesiion was submitted to the Attorney- 
General, who gave it as his opinion that the 
United States was entitled to claim the full 
amount of the interest in question as fast as 
it matured ard was paid by the Government. 
This view, coinciding with that held by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, was not sustained 
by Congress. Its judgment—as we think, a 
mistaken one—upheld the view taken by the 
companies. 

Recently, however, the same question has 
again engaged the attention of Congress, 
finding it now in a different mood from 
what it was in 1871. Facts which have 
come to light in regard to the construction 
of these roads have asteunded the public, 
and created a disposition to have the com- 








panies pay their honest debts to the Govern- 
ment. The recent action of the Senate 
shows an awakened sensibility in reference 
to this interest question, which ought long 
since to have been judicially settled by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. If 
the companies, as they claim, have the right 
to postpone the full payment of their inter- 
est indebtedness, under the acts of 1862 
and 1864, until the bonds issued to them 
shall have matured, then let this proposi- 
tion be established by a judicial construc- 
tion of the laws under which the right is 
claimed. If, on the other hand, they have 
no such right, then itis high time that the 
Government caforced its just claim against 
them—not only collecting the back interest 
of more than twelve millions for which it 
has not been reimbursed, but hereafter in- 
sisting upon the full repayment of the inter- 
est as it matures and is paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. If not 
repaid by the companies as it falls due, 
there is very little prospect that it will ever 
be paid. If left to accumulate for thirty 
years at the present rate, the total debt of 
principal and interest to the Government at 
the maturity of the bonds, as Mr. Boutwell 
showed last May, will be $131,000,000. How 
will the companies be able to pay this huge 
amount then, if they cannot pay the interest 
as it becomes due? Congress, besides grant- 
ing them a large land subsidy, consented 
that the claim of the Government should be 
that of a second mortgage; and now they 
insist that, while the United States must 
every six months pay the full interest to the 
bondholders on the bonds issued in their be- 
half, they may postpone the repayment of 
the larger part until the bonds mature. 

We do not understand Congress to have 
made any such contract with these com- 
panies. At any rate it should now place the 
matter in such a shape that the issue of law 
may be judicially settled. Let there be no 
more delay and no more tampering with the 
merits of a question which is one of legal 


construction, and for the proper settlement 
of which there is ample power in the ju- 
diciary of the United States. The people 
have already been swindled enough by these 
Pacific railroads, without being required to 
pay the bills of any more swindles. 


NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK 
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Tue following abstract of the reports 
made to the Comptroller‘of the Currency ex- 
hibits the resources and liabilities of the na- 
tional banks in this city at the close of busi- 
ness hours on the 27th of December, 1872: 


Resources. 
Loans and discounts .........cecceseseereces $191,419,049 28 














Overdrafts........ceceeseeeesserccceccoes 164,982 25 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 84,358,100 00 
United States bonds to secure deposits...... 2,066,750 00 
United States bonds and securities on hand.. 2,995,100 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. ++» 8,697,534 81 
Due from other national banks.... eoeees 16,493,684 11 
Due from state banks and bankers..... ... +» 2,834,685 27 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures....... e+e 7,880,203 37 
SUSAN RNIN is init ccs 6s <sdsacarasenssee 2,890,464 73 
PORN bs os oo. ann scgecnvesccccnssssccseeces 860,089 55 
Checks and other cash items .......... a 8,528,288 68 
Exchanges for Clearing-house...,........... 72,529,454 81 
Bills of other national banks. .......-++-..s00 2,851,274 00 
RS OR ERD: 6 i056 case 0 Kink os deve woadéa 4,482 00 
Fractional Currency. .....--c00 sessccce:ssrese 800,809 18 
Bpecle .....c00++erccccccccccccssesccccsesce coe 13,778,031 05 
Tegal-tonder NOLES. ........2..csccccscccsncccceee 24,451,960 00 
Clearing-house certificates. ......-....-+++++0- 3,225,000 00 
Three per cent, certificates..............-+0e 310,000 00 
United States certificates of deposit.......... 9,205,000 00 
Di acide dascasskaleanebsnawe- as onne $395,344,843 04 
Number of banks, 50. 
Liabilities. 

Capital stock........ pubuGhsctonertanee, caseuks $71,285,000 00 
Burplus fad. -..0-sscscocccccescsesccscccccces 20,956,328 03 
Undivided profits. ........---++ssscseseeeeeeee 12,763,524 17 
National bank-notes outstanding............ 27,927,271 00 
State bank-notes outstanding................. 162,849 00 
Dividends unpald...........cssceeserecseree eo 161,469 96 
Bev iael GeO, oie vieis 2 diese osvccéan escorts 176,197,857 11 
United States deposits..........00.eeeeeeeeeee 1,572,151 25 
Deposits of United States Disbursing Offices. 46,764 34 
Due to national banks...........csccosseseees 67,115,052 59 
Due to state banks and bankers............++ 16,998,635 39 
Notes and bills rediscounted................+ 114,312 32 
Bills payable............ ee ee 43,127 38 
NO vvcicl eben sencecsecscnieetnr res opdbeod $395,344,843 04 





Tue vast extent of the business transacted 
by the Boston and Albany Railroad may be 
judged from the following facts: Its pay- 
roll now bears the names of between 5,000 
and 6,000 employés—an army of men; its 
rolling stock consists of 208 locomotives, 
145 passenger cars, and about 4,000 freight 
cars; its consumption of bituminous coal 
for the year ending ist Jan. (besides the 
amount of anthracite for station-houses, 
etc., and 36,000 cords of wood) was 96,000 
tons; the simple increase of business of 1872 
over 1871 is more than the entire earnings of 
the Western and Worcester roads in 1846; 
and its total earnings in 1872 were more 
than a million of dollars in excess of those 
in 1871. 





The Slabe Power. 


RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
POWER IN AMERICA.* 


BY HON. HENRY WILSON. 
No. LXXXVI. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1852.— 
WHIG AND FREE §0IL NATIONAL 
CONVENTIONS.—ELECTION OF FRANK- 
LIN PIERCE. 


Tue Whig National Convention met in 
Baltimore, on the 16th of June. A meeting 
of the Southern delegates had been previ- 
ously held, at which a committee was ap- 
pointed to propose resolutions ‘‘ expressive 
of the doctrines of the Whig party.” On 
the assembling of the Convention there was 
great excitement, and a sharp contest be- 
tween opposing factions for precedence in 
the work of organization. Simeon Draper, 
of New York, gained the floor, nominating 
George Evans, of Maine, as temporary 
chairman. John G. Chapman, who had 
been chairman of the Southern caucus, was 
chosen president, and the secretary of that 
caucus was selected to fill the same office 
of the Convention. 

To a motion that the committee on reso- 
lutions should consist of one from each 
state Mr. Jessup,.of Pennsylvania, pro- 
posed an amendment that ‘‘each member 
should be authorized to cast the number of 
votes to which said state is entitled in the 
Electoral College.” He explained its intro- 
duction by the remark that it was “an act 
of justice to the larger states.” The 
amendment was adopted by a majority of 
six. It was, however, regarded as an attack 
upon state rights, and Mr. Ewing, of Ten- 
nessee, substituted for the resolution thus 
amended substantially the original motion ; 
to which Mr. Jessup offered the same 
amendment, which had just been adopted. 
A sharp and exceedingly significant and 
suggestive debate arose, in which the mover 
made an earnest and what was manifestly 
designed to be a conciliatory speech, and 
thus to pour oil upon the troubled waters. 
Mr. Jessup was a leading lawyer and jurist 
in his state, distinguished for his probity of 
character, identified with the religious, be- 
nevolent, and reformatory associations of 
the day, being for many years president of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. Though he had been gen- 
erally anti-slavery in his sympathy and 
utterances, and was now opposed to the ex- 
treme demands of the South, and de- 
sired such an arrangement of the commit- 
tee as would fairly express the sentiments of 
the people, it was evident, from his speeches 
on that occasion, that his great anxiety was 
to maintain intact the organization of the 
party, and to give assurance to the Southern 
wing of its essential soundness, according to 
its estimate on the slavery question. ‘‘I be- 
lieve,’ he said, ‘‘there is no reason for 
doubting the attachment of Pennsylvania to 
the Constitution, the compromises of the 
Constitution, and to all laws enacted under 
these compromises. I venture to affirm, for 
the delegation on this floor, that there is no 
set of men in this Union who are resolved to 
go further in support of all the enactments 
of the General Government than the delega- 
tion from Pennsylvania.” After expressing 
his conviction that there should have been 
presented ‘‘a set of conservative resolutions, 
not adapted to extreme meridians on the one 
side or on the other,” he said: ‘‘I believe 
that the delegation from Ohio and the dele- 
gation of New York have been misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood, as much as I be- 
lieve the delegation of Pennsylvania has 
been misunderstood. I affirm, from my in- 
tercourse with the delegations of these three 
great states, that they stand upon a position 
which I believe our Southern brethren will 
appreciate most fully.” 

Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, in his speech op- 
posing the amendment, clearly and un. 
equivocally put the Southern side of the 
issue. ‘‘ This,” he said, ‘‘is the first attempt 
which has ever been made to convert this 
country into the wildest kind of democracy— 
the democracy of numbers.” Saying that 
Rhode Island or Delaware is entitled to the 
same power as New York, Pennsylvania, or 
Ohio, he complained that even some con- 
servative men were voting that ‘‘ numbers 
“¥ Entered according to Act of Congress, by H. 0. 
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shall govern, and not the sovereignty of 
states,” and asserted that it was “‘ the wildest 
effort that was ever made to alienate one 
section from another.” Affirming that he 
had always been a Whig, he said: “ When. 
ever the party abandons those great prin- 
ciples, so help me God, | will abandon it.” 
This inexorable and defiant attitude of 
Southern men had its designed effect. The 
amendment was withdrawn, and, as usual 

the North succumbed. The National Era. 
speaking of this action of the Northern dele. 
gates, thus fitly characterized them: “Their 
wrath is always greater than their endur- 
ance. They are remarkable for kicking out 
of the traces; but still more remarkable for 
kicking in.” 

Mr. Ashman was made chairman of the 
committee on resolutions. He was an ardent 
admirer and advocate of Mr. Webster and 
sincerely attached to his fortunes. This 
fact, with certain internal evidence and the 
testimony of Alexander H. Stephens, of 
Georgia, make it quite sure that Mr. Web- 
ster, if not the author, was cognizant of the 
character of the resolutions presented. Mr, 
Stephens states that Mr. Choate, who was a 
member of the Convention, was in Washing. 
ton in conference with Mr. Webster just be- 
fore it met; that Mr. Webster, while Mr, 
Choate was with him, called on him, and 
read to him the series of resolutions which 
were to be presented to the Convention. At 
his suggestion Mr. Webster interlined, with 
his own hand and in his presence, the words 
“in principle and substance,” which ap.- 
peared in the eighth resolution. The resolu- 
tions, therefore, without doubt, expressed 
his sentiments. Nor did this presumption 
receive small support from the impassioned 
and brilliant speech which Mr. Choate made 
on their reception and in their behalf, in 
which he not only endorsed the compromise 
measures as “a finality”; but he brandedall 
opposition to them, on the ground of princi- 
ple, as fanaticism. 

The eighth resolution of the series con- 
tained the gist of the whole—at least, in re- 
gard to the greatsubjectatissue. It declared 
that ‘the series of acts of the XXXIst Con- 
gress, the act known as the Fugitive Slave 
Law included, are received and acquiesced 
in by the Whig party of the United States as 
a final settlement, in principle and substance, 
of the dangerous and exciting questions 
which they embrace, and we depre- 
cate all further agitation of the question thus 
settled, as dangerous to our peace, and we 
will discountenance gll efforts to continue or 
renew such agitation whenever, wherever, 
or however the attempt may be made; and 
we will maintain this system as essential to 
the nationality of the Whig party and the 
integrity of the Union.” This platform was 
adopted by a vote of two hundred and 
twenty-seven to sixty-six. 

In answer to vociferous calls, Mr. Choate 
addressed the Convention in a speech of rare 
forensic brilliancy and force, in which, how- 
ever, was far more apparent the special 
pleading of the advocate than the calm con- 
sideration of the statesman. Speaking of 
those who opposed the Fugitive Slave Act 
for conscience’s sake, he spitefully told them 
that their opposition was mere fanaticism, 
“to the end,” he said, ‘‘that it may leave 
itself unchecked by its own conscience to 
asperse the motives of the authors of this 
scheme of peace and reconciliation—to call 
in question the soundness of the ethics on 
which it rests and to agitate for its repeal. 
But the American people know, by every 
kind and degree of evidence by which any- 
thing can ever be known, that these meas- 
ures, in the crisis of their time, saved this 
nation. I thank God for the civil courage 
which, at the hazard of all things dearest in 
life, dared to pass and defend them, and “ has 
taken no step backward.” I rejoice that the 
healthy morality of the country, with an in- 
structed conscience, void of offense toward 
God and man, has accepted them. Extrem- 
ists always denounce all compromises. Alas! 
do they remember that such is the condition 
of humanity that the noblest politics are but 
a compromise, an approximation, a type, 4 
shadow of good things, the buying of great 
blessings at great prices? Do they forget 
that the Union is a compromise; that the 
harmony of the universe is but the music of 
compromise, by which the antagonisms of 
the infinite Nature are compassed and recon- 
ciled? Let him who doubts, if such there 
be, whether it was wise to pass these meas: 
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ures Jook back and recall with what instan- 
taneous and mighty charm they calmed the 
madness and anxiety of the hour! How 
every countenance everywhere brightened 
and elevated itself! How, in a moment, the 
interrupted and parted currents of fraternal 
feeling reunited!’ Thus fervently, not to 
say frantically, did this eloquent orator 
clamor for compromise and peace. 


Perhaps, too, no man ever put more 
strongly and unblushingly the idea of mere 
expediency, as distinguished from principle 
in bidding for Southern or, in the parlance 
of the hour, “national” support. In urging 
asa reason for incorporating this endorse- 
ment of the compromise measures in the 
platform, he said: “In the first place, our 
predecessors of the Democratic Convention 
in this hall have made it indispensable. If 
we do not make it as comprehensively and 
as unequivocally as they have, we shall be 
absorbed, scattered—absorbed by the whirl- 
pool, scattered by the whirlwind of the sen- 
timent of nationality which they have had 
the sagacity to discover and hide under. 
Look at their platform, and see what a mul- 
titude of sins of omission and commission, 
bad policy and no policy the mantle of 
nationality is made not ungracefully to 
cover.” Changing the figure, he said: ‘‘ You 
may spread your board as temptingly as you 
please, if the national appetite does not find 
there the bread and water of national life, 
the aliment of nationality, it will turn from 
your provision in disgust.” He urged as 
another reason the desirableness of having 
the platform so unequivocal that they could 
not be tempted to present one line of argu- 
ment at the North and another at the South. 
In other words, everything should be con- 
ceded to Southern principles and prejudices, 
and nothing to Northern pwnciples and con- 
yictions. ‘‘ Lead us not into such tempta- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘and deliver us from such 
evil. How much better to send up the 
Union flag at once at the masthead, blazing 
with ‘Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable,’ and go down even so.” 

Mr. Anderson, of Ohio, opposed the en- 
dorsement of the compromise measures, not 
because he did not accept them, and not be- 
cause he did not ‘‘ hate an Abolitionist,” for 
he admitted he did; but because he believed 
that it was impolitic, because its adoption 
would “split us as a party, increase the 
number of our enemies, and bring upon us 
that very agitation which it is sought here 
to prevent.” 

Mr. Botts, of Virginia, replying to Mr. 
Choate, expressed his regret that ‘‘all his 
nationality, all his patriotism centered in the 
laudation of a single individual.” 

This led to an excited colloquy, in which 
Mr. Choate, after denying that be had any 
such purpose, said: ‘‘ What a patriotism 
that must be, what a long and brilliant 
series of public services that must be when 
you cannot mention a measure of utility 
like this bul. every eye spontaneously utters 
that great name of Daniel Webster.” 

There were three prominent candidates 
for the suffrages of the Convention—Mr. 
Fillmore, General Scott, and Daniel Web- 
ster. It was notorious, hardly an ‘‘open 
secret,” that the President and his Secretary 
of State had been running a race for South- 
€m support, and that’each had staked his all 
of political capitalin his earnest efforts to 
win the Southern vote. Mr. Webster’s 
friends were few in number, but zealous in 
their efforts. They hoped that, by some con- 
tingency, Mr. Fillmore would be abandoned, 
and that their favorite would be accepted. 
To prepare the way for and promote this 
Consummation they so devoutly wished, 
they were vehement in their protestations of 
Tegard for Southern rights, exalting the act 
of capturing fugitive slaves to the rank of 
8 religious duty, if they did not adopt the 
endorsement of the compromise measures as 
an article of their religious faith. General 
Scott had the support of the Anti-slavery 
Whigs, though there was little in his known 
Character and antecedents to justify that 
Support, except the consideration, perhaps, 
that he was less obnoxious to censure than 
were his competitors. There were, too, 
some Southern men, like Botts, of Virginia, 
who gave him their preference. But the 
main claim in his behalf, as urged by his 
friends, was based on his military record and 
his great name as a soldier. On the first 
ballot Mr. Fillmore received one hundred 
and thirty-three votes, General Scott one 





less, and Mr. Webster only twenty-nine. It 
was not until the fifty-ninth ballot that 
General Scott received one hundred and 
fifty-nine votes, which was a majority, and 
he was declared the Whig candidate for the 
Presidency. During all these ballotings the 
Massachusetts delegation cast their votes for 
Mr. Webster, with the exception of Mr. 
Dawes, then a young and rising lawyer, who 
has since earned such honorable distinction 
in Congress. He resisted all entreaties to 
forsake his principles, and he cast his vote 
continuously for General Scott. On the last 
vote Mr. Webster received but twenty-one. 
William A. Graham, of North Carolina, was 
made the nominee for the Vice-Presidency 
and the ticket was complete. General 
Scott was a Virginian by birth, generally 
conservative in his sentiments and feelings, 
and owed his selection only to his military 
reputation and the availability it was sup- 
posed his military prestige would bring to 
the ticket. Mr. Graham was a gentleman of 
the Southern school, of fair abilities, con- 
servative in his tendencies, though decided 
in his adhesion to slavery as a system to be 
protected and defended. 

The result greatly disappointed both the 
President and his Secretary. Both had earn- 
estly sought the coveted prize, and both had 
made great sacrifices to obtain it. In their 
eager pursuit of Southern support both had 
deserted devoted friends and ignored words 
and votes they had formerly spoken and 
given in favor of freedom and human rights. 
But Mr. Webster was the special object of 
public thought and speculation, of criticism 
and censure. His unquestioned abilities, his 
signal services, and glorious utterances had 
greatly endeared him to his Northern friends 
and supporters, and he was almost regarded 
as their property, in whose great gifts and 
their use they seemed to have a kind of 
ownership. His defection, then, seemed to 
them not only like desertion from family, 
friends, and faith, but a personal loss. Many 
were indignant and incensed, some regarded 
it more in sorrow than in anger, while others 
felt that all personal considerations were 
swallowed up by their feelings of apprehen- 
sion and alarm, as they regarded the national 
calamity involved in that Northern paralysis 
and demoralization exhibited in the timid 
and unprincipled action of the Convention, 
which they felt was largely due to the per- 
nicious example and teachings of Mr. Web- 
ster. They felt, too, as they remembered 
his persistent and embittered denunciations 
of Abolitionism and its advocates, his mock- 
ery of the higher law and the - religious 
scruples of those who could not conquer their 
prejudices, and who would not follow his 
lead, that the contemptuous neglect of those 
for whom he made such sacrifices was too 
well deserved. And, though he could say to 
a company of serenaders, on the evening of 
the Convention, with simulated equanimity 
and with his usual felicity of expression: 
“You may be assured that there is not one 
among you who will sleep better to-night 
than Ishall. I shall rise to-morrow morn- 
ing with the lark; and, though he is a better 
songster than I am, I sball greet the purple 
East as jocund, as grateful, and as satisfied 
as he,” they but too well realized, what his 
bosem friend and biographer admitted, that 
he was ‘‘disappointed and hurt” and ‘‘ cha- 
grined” at the result. When they saw him 
go home, too, presaging the speedy dissolu- 
tion of the Whig party and foreboding the 
serious evils to his country, and in a few 
months sinking into his grave, they felt, 
amid the general sorrow, as never before, the 
greatness of the mistake which he had made. 

The Free Soil National Convention met in 
Pittsburgh, on the 1ith of August. The at- 
tendance was large. Samuel Lewis called 
the Convention to order and Judge Spauld- 
ing was made temporary chairman. In his 
introductory remarks Mr. Lewis said that 
the Convention was ‘‘ intended to include all 
the friends of freedom, under whatever name 
they shall be known.” Henry Wilson, of 
Massachusetts, was made president. Invok- 
ing on their proceedings the spirit of har- 
mony and union, he said: ‘‘ Let us feel that 
we must free the Federal Government from 
slavery—from all responsibility for it where- 
ever it exists under its authority, and place 
it actively and perpetually on the side of 
freedom.” . . . ‘‘Let us feel that we 
should so conduct our deliberations that we 
may hasten on that day when the humblest 
slave that treads the soil of the Republic can 





stand up and say, ‘I ama man, a brother, 
and a freeman.’” 

On the second day, after considerable dis- 
cussion upon the mothod of casting their 
votes, it was determined to vote per capita; 
and on the first ballot John P. Hale, of New 
Hampshire, received one-hundred and nine- 
ty-two votes, and was declared to be their 
candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Julian, of 
Ohio, receiving a unanimous vote as candi- 
date for Vice-Presidency. Mr. Giddings, 
from the committee on resolutions, reported 
@ series not only enunciating the great pri- 
mal truths of human rights and free institu- 
tions, but setting forth in fitting phrase the 
flagrant departures of the Government from 
their principles, especially in the annexation 
of Texas and in the compromise measures. 
They announced as a truth of great moment 
that “no settlement of the slavery question 
can be looked for except in practical recog- 
nition of the truth that slavery is sectional 
and freedom national.” Declaring slavery 
to be ‘‘a sin against God and acrime against 
man,” that “the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 
is repugnant to the Constitution, to the prin- 
ciples of common law, to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity and the sentiments of the civilized 
world,” tbat ‘‘ the doctrine that any human 
law is a finality is dangerous to the liberties 
of our people,” that the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties were “‘ hopelessly corrupt and 
unworthy of confidence,” they inscribed on 
their banner: ‘‘ Free Sor, FReEe SPEECH, 
Free Lasor, FREE MEN.” ‘ 

Gerrit Smith, not deeming the report of the 
majority sufficiently thorough, made a mi- 
nority report, which, after some discussion, 
was withrawn. He also made a speech of 
great force of thought and expression. He 
arraigned ‘‘this prominently guilty nation” 
for committing the most diabolical crimes 
‘“‘in the name both of republicanism and 
Christianity.” Were the Government des- 
potic and its religion heathen, he said, ‘‘ there 
might be some hope of republicanizing her 
politics and Christianizing her religion.” But, 
now that she has turned into darkness the 
greatest of all political lights and the great- 
est of all religious lights, what hope is left 
for her?” The three leading points of the 
resolutions and of his speech were that the 
Constitution was an anti-slavery instrument, 
that slavery could not be legalized, and that 
there could be no moral wrong in violating 
laws made at its behests. Referring to what 
was popularly known as the Jerry rescue, in 
which he participated, he said: “ I summon 
you all to come up tothe Jerry level. From 
no lower level can you fight slaveholders 
successfully. From no lower ground than 
that of the impossibility of legalizing 
slavery can you make headway against the 
pirates whose power consists in the admitted 
legality of their piracy.” 

With their chosen leaders the three parties 
went into the contest. The Free Soilers did 
not expect to win even a single elector. A 
vote with them was asimple “ testimony ”— 
an entering wedge, they fondly hoped, to 
rive apart or break the long and ill-starred 
connection between slavery and the Govern- 
ment. Their leaders had ° distinguished 
themselves in Congress for their manly and 
courageous stand against the Slave Power, 
and were well worthy of the high distinction 
of leading Freedom’s forlorn hope in that 
dark hour. 

The Whigs entered upon the canvass with 
little heart or hope. It was not only that 
they were called upon to confront a triumph- 
ant and arrogant foe, harmonious and 
compact, accustomed to victory and deter- 
mined still to win; but they were hopelessly 
divided in spirit and aim, in purpose and 
plan, while the Convention had left, as re- 
sults, bitter resentments and heartburnings. 
Though the Southern wing had dictated the 
terms of the platform, they were disappoint- 
ed in their candidate. Mr. Fillmore’s adher- 
ents—the Southern extremists and the North- 
ern ‘“‘silver grays”—being thus defeated in 
their candidate, lent but a lukewarm and in- 
effective support, while Mr. Webster made 
no concealment of his want of sympathy 
with the ticket and his willingness to see it 
defeated. And not only did Mr. Webster 
refuse his support to the Whig party; but he 
spoke of it as moribund, predicted its speedy 
dissolution, and expressed his conviction 
that after the election it would be known 

“only in history.” Notwithstanding the 
Southern platform and its concessions, not- 
withstanding all the words of conciliation, 











Stephens and Toombs, of Georgia, Jones and 
Gentry, of Tennessee, and others issued a 
card early in July expressive of their refusal 
to support General Scott, for the assigned 
reason that he was the favorite of the Free 
Soil wing of the party, and had suffered his 
name to be used by avowed enemies of the 
compromise measures. On the other hand, 
the anti-slavery supporters of General Scott 
were obliged to occupy a most equivocal 
position—to accept a platform exceedingly 
distasteful, against which seventy votes had 
been recorded, sc that men and presses, 
while advocatit.¢ his election, were com- 
pelled to “ spit on the platform” on which he 
stood. With such elements of weakness and 
under omens so inauspicious did the Whig 
party go into the contest of 1852. 

There was little or no division in the 
Democratic ranks. They, i:deed, who had 
acted with the Free Soil movement of 1848 
had reason for embarrassment as they at- 
tempted to reconcile their conduct in for- 
saking their party four years before with 
their ‘‘ hot haste,” as expressed by Mr. Hale, 
in his letter of acceptance of the Free Soil 
nomination, ‘‘to enroll themselves under a 
banner upon which are inscribed sentiments 
and principles sevenfold more odious and 
abominable than those against which they 
revolted.” And, though they made the at- 
tempt, it was generally perceived that the 
attempt did but render more glaring their 
inconsistency and profligacy of principle. 
Even the New York Evening Post, their 
leading organ, in its attempted justification, 
while denouncing the platform as ‘‘a farce,” 
deemed it a legitimate reason for supporting 
Mr. Pierce, that ne was “ uncommitted,” as 
the other candidates had committed them- 
selves, “‘ by any letter”; so easily convinced, 
and on such slight pretenses, did the men 
who subscribed to the doctrines and joined 
in the protestations of the Buffalo platform 
ignore that record, and join in a campaigu 
unprecedented for the completeness of its 
surren. er to the new demands and far- 
reaching encroachments of the Slave Power. 

But the most humiliating page of this 
history is that which records the result—the 
triumph of the Democratic party. Nor was 
it mere success; it was decisive and signal. 
Its conquering legions swept the country. 
All but four states recorded their votes in 
its favor. And yet it implied the endorse. 
ment of the compromise measures, freighted 
as they were with crime and cruelty, with- 
out the abatement, urged in the Whigs’ be- 
half, that there was a large minority in the 
party opposed to their adoption. Nor was 
that all. The crowning infamy of that dis- 
astrous campaign was the popular endorse- 
ment of that most flagitious resolution, 
adopted by both conventions, that these meas- 
ures should be regarded as final; that, wicked 
and oppressive as they were, there should 
be no further agitation of the subject. Not 
even the poor boon of protest or an attempt 
to repeal or modify even was allowed. The 
nation was to be not only bound, but dumb. 
And to all this the people gave their em- 
phatic sanction. No darker day has ever 
marked the history of the Republic, not even 
the most critical period of the Rebellion. 
For this only threatened the forcible subjec- 
tion of the body; that betokened the com- 
plete enslavement of the soul. In the face 
of all the pulpits and presses of the land, not- 
withstanding the anti-slavery agitations of a 
quarter of a century, only one hundred and 
fifty thousand out of more than three mil- 
lions were found ready to refuse their votes 
for measures so infamous and wrong. 

And this was the statesmanship of the 
hour—not an unfitting climax or culmina- 
tion of much that had preceded it. Much 
has been claimed for the great statesmen of 
the earlier and palmier days of the Repub- 
lic—especially of the time now passing in 
review. Without detracting from the well- 
earned fame of many, there is not only the 
testimony of John Quincy Adams, that up 
to his day ‘‘the preservation, propagation, 
and perpetuation of slavery” had ever 
been ‘‘the animating spirit” of the Amer- 
ican Government, but the statement is due 
to historic verity that a main feature of the 
national policy has been ftom the outset 
that of retreat. As the Government be- 
gan its existence by yielding vantage 
ground it might have retained, so have 
its great and leading men, especially since 
the great Missouri struggle, too often sig- 
nalized their career by some new conces-_ 
sion, some new form of compromise to the 
Slave Power; until, driven from one position 
after another, the nation seemed, by the 
voice and vote of this election, to have 
made a full surrender, and to have sought 
an ignoble peace by both ceasing resistance 
and promising never to resume it. Accord- 
ing to the military maxim that it requires 

reater skill to conduct a successful retreat 

an to achieve a victory, merit may not be 
wanting, though he would be hardl 
esteemed a great general whose only excel- 
lence consists in conducting retreats. 
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Farm and Earden. 
HORTICULTURAL HOBBIES. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








Ir was found at the recent convention of the 
Missouri Horticultural Society that the fruit- 
growers of this state had unconsciously been 
doing themselves and the state a great financial 
damage by riding hobbies. Led by the success 
of pioneer planters, the grape-growers had been 
steadily increasing the vineyard plantationa of 
Concords, until the price of grapes in St. Louis 
would not pay for the yather.ng of the crop. 
During the past two years grapes have sold for 
two or even one cent a pound, and thousands 
of bushels perished for lack of a market. The 
effort had been made to relieve the pressure by 
manufacturing the bulk into wine; but still 
there was no remuneration to the grape-grow- 
er. Many vineyards were destroyed and the 
land used for other purposes. But now it 
comes out that, while the Concord has thus 
begged for a purchaser, and has _ thor- 
oughly glutted the market, no other grape 
has failed to pay the producer a good margin. 
Marthas have netted eight and ten cents; 
Delawares the same; while Diunas, Iowas, 
ete., could rarely ever be found at any price. In 
other words, the market of St. Louis, and, 
hence, of all Missouri had been glutted not 
with grapes, but with one kind of grape. The 
planters showed a lack of intelligence and dis- 
crimination as businessmen. Theyselected the 
grape for Missouri—undoubtedly the surest and 
best grape for all scils and seasons; but they 
forgot the need of variety and the peculiar de- 
mands of consumers. White Grapes to-day are 
as profitable a crop as can be raised on our 
soil, and will always command a market. The 
Concord we all eat as they eat bread in Massa- 
chusetts, but we cannot consume our crop. 

So with apples. Our planters have been rid- 
ing a hobby, that has produced the same glutted 
market, reduction of prices, and despair of 
orchardists. The market report of St. Louis 
always quotes Genettings atone’ figure, all 
other varieties at another—the former bringing 
about one-half price. The Genetting or Rawles 
Genet is undoubtedly as good a bearer and 
keeper as the soil of Missouri has ever grown; 
but it has been so extensively planted that it has 
eaten up its own profits, and the crop must now 
be always largely wasted and the balance sold 
atadiscount. All other apples are high-priced 
in the neawe market. The Newtown Pippin, 
Northern Spy, Greening command from four 
ito five dollars per barrel during tbe whole 
winter. 

We occasionally find a pomologist who 
is a hobby rider in all that he does. He 
becomes infatuated with some new and ex- 
‘cellent pear. Nothing will satisfy him 
but to root out his fine orchard of older 
varieties, and replant with his hobby. His 
yrafting-knife is always making havoc. But 
it is amore serious matter when the general 
planting of a whole state has been so far misled 
as to dishearten producers and depress the mar- 
ket below living prices. The soil of Missouri 
is pre-eminently adapted to orchard growing. 
It is about the line where the apple from the 
North meets the peach of the South on equal 
grounds, and where the pear is on fraternal 
terms with the apricot and grape. The only 
danger now is lest our growers shall en masse 
desert the old hobbies, and seize as enthusiasti- 
cally new ones, that shall run the same course. 





GLORIE DE L’UNIVERS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








A CORDIAL invitation comes to me to be one 
of a privileged few to possess ourselves of some 
wonderful works of Nature. They are recent 
importations; the stock is small, and will soon 
be gone. The glory of Dahl, Fortune, Verdies, 
Hunt is gone. Their discoveries are nowhere. 
Now listen to what I am going to buy, then im- 
agine the grandeur of my garden for the year 
to come, 

Rose: Miss Eliza Vilmorin; golden yellow, the 
borders striped with violet and heart, white; 
very double. 

The Big Chinese Strawberry, weighing 16 to a 
pound; produce fruit all the year round, of 
the pineapple taste. 

The Perpetual Raspberry Tree, imported from 
Indies, producing a fruit as large as an egg; 
taste delicious. 3 kinds—red, violet, and 
white. 

‘Calypso Borealis; beautiful plant, and very 
searce. 12 various kinds. 

“The Butterfly; of four colors—red, yellow, blue 
—and with a white heart. 

Ranunculus; sparkling, of a pearl color, shaded 
with a celestial blue. It remains 8 months 
in blossom. 

‘Aiso the Monstrous, of 14 colors; remains in 
blossom 8 months. It has the perfume of 
essence of roses. 

12 kinds of vivacious plants; very scarce, 

Strawberry Tree— Ananas Muricata ; . with 








monster fruit, very good eating, discovered 

by the celebrated botanist, Mr. Fortune, on 

the Mexican coast, by name Galappa. This 
plant amateurs are particularly requested to 
notice. The fruit of it weighs as much as one 
pound. 

Cherry Royal; gives from 18 to 20 cherries 
weighing one pound. 

25 kinds of anemones, wind’s flowers, of the 
greatest scarcity. 

All these are actually for sale, if I am not too 
late to secure them. The prices will doubtless 
be high ; but Iam an amateur enthusiast, and 
like to spend money this way. Think of pick- 
ing raspberries and strawberries from trees. I 
think they ought to be about eight feet high, 
soas tobehandy. ‘The fruit of it weighs as 
much as one pound.” I bought something of 
that kind once in the pear line, and sure enough 
all the fruit the tree bore in three years did 
weigh as much as one pound. My neighbor, 
Nixon, has just beenin. He says I must come 
next summer to see his Rhododendrons and 
Roses, new kinds, just imported from France— 
Rhododendrons five dollars each, Roses three 
dollars each. But these are nothing to what I 
intend to get. His are called the Catawbiense 
and the Salet. I especially anticipate a fine 
thing in the ‘‘ Apple of Adam’’ and the ‘‘ Apple 
of Eve’’; and, above all, in the cosmic variety 
of pear entitled ‘Good Turkish Christian.” 
Shade of Theodore Parker! think how Liberal 
Christianity grows! It is planted, grafted, 
digested by the sons of orthodoxy! Hurrah 
for what I shall know about farming. 





FIVE CENTS A BUSHEL FOR CORN. 





Kansas farmers are in gloom. After aseason 
of splendid harvests—corn, wheat, hay, and 
vegetables in plenty—for their families and 
their stock to eat, they alas! find no market 
for their products able to return to them 
enough to cover cost of production. One of 
these farmers, living at Leroy, Kansas, traveled 
all the way to see the officers of one of the 
principal railroad lines, at Hannibal, Mo., to 
obtain rates for the shipment of 9,000 bushels 
of corn, which was the sum total of the pro- 
ducts of his superior farming for 1872. He 
could not get terms low enough to suit, and 
disconsolately returned to his native village. 
Next day he canvassed his place, trying to bar- 
gain his crop at any reasonable price. Each 
hour his prices fell, cent after cent, until, after 
offering all his crop at 5 cents per bushel, and 
finding no purchasers, he went back home. 
Next he went to the Kansas City market; but 
found the market glutted. No chance there. 

Then he inquired the rates to St. Louis, and 
ascertained that he would lose just ten cents 
per bushel by shipping there. He has given up 
the chase, and is in a sad dilemma. We suppose 
this is but one case out of ten thousand other 
farmers on the prairies beyond the Missouri. 
Some one asked him why he did not feed his 
corn to hogs, and fatten them. In this way he 
would get a paying price for his corn. But he 
said that in order to do even this he must 
fence them in (for the state law will not allow 
them to run at large), and he had not money 
enough for that purpose. 

He is thoroughly dejected, and now expects 
that his only use for his corn will be. as fuel. 
At present prices he cannot get sufficient re- 
muneration even to pay for te time and labor 
employed in gathering it. 

The moral from this tale is obvious. The 
Western people are too much devoted to one 
crop, and do not rightly consider the advan- 
tage of a diversity of pursuits. 

We have long felt that the only salvation in 
the future for the Far Western farmer is in 
stock. If he will feed his crops to his stock, they 
will walk themselves to market, and at any 
time he likes. It has been estimated, where the 
corn in the rough will hardly bring five cents 
per bushel, if it is fed to hogs and stock, it will 
bring the farmer 30 to 50 cents per bushel, and at 
this price he can make it pay. But here again 
the question of capital is necessary. The large 
grower of corn must have a large number of 
stock to consume it, and this requires a large 
outlay of capital, with a long time for return. 
One fact stands out with prominence in the 
history of agriculture in all ages—that those who 
put their faith in stock or wool have been uni- 
formly successful. And this method is the only 
salvation to the Western farmer. 

We do not see but that it takes just as much 
capital to become a successful Western farmer 
asanEasternone. And itis just as hard to earn 
$1,000 in the Westas it isin the Fast. The 
West has this advantage, that living is cheap. 
No one is likely to starve; there is food enough 
and tospare; thereis plenty for every one. But 
it is mighty hard work to pay for land, even at 
the low price of $5 per acre; or even the taxes, 
which often average five per cent. We do not 
see any likelihood of better prices for corn cul- 
tivators. Thousands of emigrants are yearly 
coming over from Europe. They are at once 
planted by colonies on the great Plains, and they 
ail with regular uniformity go to work raising 





the same unvarying corn crop. Let them do it, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 














if they merely want food; but sagacious farm- 
ers will hereafter find it cheaper to buy stock, 
and even buy corn from these people, where it 
evidently sells for less than it can be pro- 


duced. 
The owner of a thrifty, well-cared-for herd of 


100 or 500 cattle may look with pleasure upon 
their comely forms. Every week adds to their 
value, and every year the increase of the herd 
is not less than 20 percent. If you go West, 
young map, let corn alone, and ‘‘ grow stock.” 





AN ECCENTRIC FARMER. 


THERE lived in Prattsville, N. Y., several 
years since, an eccentric farmer, who had be- 
come quite noted for his peculiarities—Zadoc 
Pratt, who died in 1870, at the ripe old age of 80 
years. He was familiarly known as the ‘‘ hus- 
band of five wives” and the “tanner of a mil- 
lion sides of leather.”’ 

He minded his own business, prided himself 
on it, letting other people’s affairs alone, and 
made money fast. 

In the “ Reports” of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington there can now be found 
on file some smart articles of his on butter 
making, and toward the close of his life he 
was the topic of continued conversation and 
writing by dairy and farm writers. 

He seems to have courted publicity, and been 
pleased with his literary notoriety. Desirous 
of handing his name down in permanent form 
to posterity, he dedicated a huge rock, 500 feet 
high, to celebrate his industrial achievements. 
He cut a zig-zag path upward along the face of 
the rock, rendering it a comfortable pathway to 
tread, by carving chairs, settees, and tete-a-tetes 
at intervals. Then bis sculptor carved the 
patriarch’s bust and that of his son so as to face 
the village of Prattsville and the farm opposite. 
His stony figure is surrounded by rude letter- 
ing, of which these inscriptions are specimens: 
‘23,900 pounds of butter made from 100 cows 
in 1864 on the farm opposite.’’ ‘* 1,000,000 sides 
of sole leather tanned with hemlock bark in 
twenty years, by Z. Pratt.” Also other in- 
scriptions, one showing him to have been an 
M. C. in 1844. But, if Mr. Pratt loved himself 
and his doings, he was not altogether selfish. 
He had great affection for the dumb brates that 
had ministered to his welfare and his pleasure. 
There are, accordingly, to be found on a tomb- 
stone in front of a mound, on a terrace below 
the rock, the following commemorative inscrip- 
tions: ‘‘The following were the favorites of 
over 1,000 horses owned and worn out in the 
service of Z. Pratt: Bob, 24 years, sorrel; 
Boyne, 18 years, bay; Prince, 30 years, gray. 
Dogs: Carlo, 12 years; Rife, 11; Mingo, 10. 
1860.” 


WHAT MR. GREELEY DID KNOW 
ABOUT FARMING. 


PROBABLY no public speaker ever endured so 
much fun and criticism as the late Horace 
Greeley in his expressions of views ‘ About 
Farming.” Notwithstanding some of his 
theories—which were only theories--Mr. Gree- 
ley recognized early some of the most vital and 
fundamental elements necessary to perfect suc- 
cess in agriculture. Only afew months before 
he died, in one of his political speeches, he laid 
down some maxims which are sound in senti- 
ment and deserve the memory of every farmer: 


“1. That the area under cultivation should be 
within the limits of the capital and labor em- 
ployed ; or, in other words, that on impoverished 
soils no one should cultivate more land than he 
could enrieh With manure or fertilizers, be it 
one acre or tweftty. ‘ 

“2. That there should be a law compelling 
every man to prevent his stock from depredat- 
ing on his neighbor’s fields. aie 

“3. That green soil is more economical than 
loose pasturage. 

“4 That deep tillage is essential to good 


farming. 

“5, That the muck-heap is the farmer’s bank, 
and that everything should be added to it that 
will enlarge it aud increase at the same time its 
fertilizing properties. 

**6. That no farmer or planter should depend 
upon one staple alone, but should seek to 
secure himself against serious loss in bad 
seasons by diversity of products.’’ 


This is only part of ‘“‘what he knew about 
farming.” Time will show that the encourage- 
ment he gave to rural pursuits was much more 
emphatic than the efforts of any other public- 
spirited citizen of the United States. 











AGRICULTURAL TOPICS. 


4 REMARKABLE RAILROAD. 

There is a remarkable railroad in Colorado, 
which is unapproachable in all the history of 
American travel. It is a narrow-gauge railroad, 
starting from Golden, Colorado, and ascending 
through Clear Creek Canon, the only possible 
rift or pass in the mountains, and winds for 
twelve miles through scenery of the most as- 
tonishing character. The stream is almost large 
enough to be called a river. At the time ofthe 
melting of snow on the range it carries an im- 
mense volume, It has cut through to the solid 
granite from 1,000 to 2,500 feet, and, seeming to 
have sought the softest seams, the bed of the 
stream winds and twists in every direction, 





———— 
often almost doubling upon itself. The track of 
the road is made of solid stone walls, built 
against the foot of the precipice and out into 
the water; and it follows the stream every foot 
of the way, for elsewhere the mountains op. 
pose. In deep and narrow gulches pines 
abound, and in the most sheltered places are 
some of the rare fir trees which in the East haye 
high value. The fall of the water, and conse. 
quently the grade of the road, exceed 150 feet 
to the mile, and in one place the grade is over 
200 feet. The curves are short, but with the 
narrow gauge they are passed without difficulty 
or danger. 





BORERS. 


I have saved all my trees for the last few 
years from the ravages of borers by packing 
about them the ashes from hard coal. An in. 
valuable row of some thirty or forty ash treeg 
began to show decay. On examination, the 
borers were killing them. I ordered a bushel 
of ashes to be heaped about and packed closely 
to each tree. The experiment succeeded. Now 
I use a shovelful or two about any small peach 
or cherry or apple tree that is unfortunate. 
enough to be attacked. It is a good mulch 
withal and fosters no insects. * 

SIXTY SUCCESSIVE GRASS-CROPS. 

A writer relates the following: Not far from 
Hartford is the farm of Truman Harris, where 
is a meadow of four acres, whith has yieldeda 
heavy crop of bay for over sixty successive 
years, never having been plowed. It bas occa- 
sionally been lightly manured, but owes its suc. 
cess almost entirely to an annual irrigation, 
The soil was originally a sort of gravel-bed, de- 
posited by two streams flowing through the 
enclosure; but by means of a dam across one of 
them, built before 1812, it has been irrigated, 
and never fails of a good crop of hay. 


BASSWOOD AS A HONEY PRODUCER. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Jowa Homestead 
says: ‘* We bad twenty-four swarms of bees in 
the spring, which we have increased to seventy- 
six. The crop of white clover was good, but 
we averaged only about one barrel of honey 
from the seventy-six stands. Frem basswood 
our gains were six barrels of nicer and thicker 
honey. In all that we have taken from our 
bees, two thousand eight hundred pounds will 
cover it. Ihave an acquaintance who did not 
get one pound of honey from white clover, but 
from basswood he got fifteen hundred pounds. 
I believe it would pay to cultivate basswood for 
its honey-producing qualities. Here we have it 
in abundange; but we propose to put outa 
great many this fall. They grow rapidly—more 
so than any tree of the honey-producing kind. 


SHEEP IMPROVE LAND. 


The Ploughman says: ‘‘ Mr. H. G. Abbott, of 
Vassalboro’, Me., plowed a mowing lot of forty 
acres that was covered with white and yellow 
weed and the grass badly killed out. He 
turned ten acres of it to pasture for fifty sheep, 
and allowed them to feed it fortwo years. In 
the spring of the third year he mowed it, and 
got the heaviest crop of hay that he had ever 
grown with any amount of dressing. Timothy 
and red top came in, and in some places the 
clover was so heavy that it could not be cut 
with a mowing machine. It has been mown for 
several years, and yielded as heavy a crop as 
other fields which have been cultivated by the 
usual method of plowing and manuring. He 
thinks that farmers who do not pasture sheep 
suffer a great loss. The sheep he pastured on 
the lot received no grain, but fed on the lot 
from spring to fall, and were in the best of con- 
dition. 

POTASH FOR PEACH TREES. 

At the meeting of the Cincinnati Horticulta 
ral Society Mr. Sbepard alluded to potash 84 
most excellent fertilizer for peach trees. He 
had a peach orchard of about twenty-five acres. 
The soil was poor, and he manured with potash 
only. One barrel, costing $35, or fifteen cents 
pound, lasted him four years. He dissolved it in 
water, so that the lye would be so weak thats 
potato put in it would not quite come to the 
surface, and then applied two quarts of this 
liquid close around the trunk every Spring. 
From 2,000 peach trees he had sold during the 
past five years $12,000 worth of peaches, His 
crop had been, in 1867, 1,509 bushels; in 1968, 
680 bushels; in 1869, 1,400 bushels; in 1870, 350 
bushels; and last year, 1,800 bushels. He bas 
also a good prospect for a crop this year, the 
buds being nearly all perfect. 

WOMAN’S RIGHT TO A WOODPILE. 

A correspondent of the Maine Farmer writes: 
“ Perhaps the family may live on a farm where 
wood may be had with little !abor at the right 
time; but, instead of that, the woman may 
have swall children, some of them sick, and but 
very little wood, if any. What can be more 
trying for a woman, when she can get very little 
time to work about the house, than to be hin- 
dered for the want of fuel? I think, if her hus- 
band could be placed in her situation for @ 
month, it wouid cure him of being so neglectfa 
about providing good fuel, if he was not past 
curing. Besides all the discomfort, it looks 





very shiftless to see a man that cannot go @ 
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bis work in the morning because he has to stop 
god get some wood. And before he retires at 
pight he must get arail off the fence to make a 
fre in the morning. Such a man cannot be 
gid to bea thrifty farmer. I think the wood- 

afair test of the father’s love for the wife 
gnd children. If you want domestic peace and 
swarm dinner, get some dry wood, put it under 
cover, make a good fire, and let the tired wife 
rest awhile. Remember, she is shut up with 
the children more than you are, and her mind 
and body need rest and relaxation. 


A LARGE EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 


An emigration society in Berlin, composed of 
farmers and mechanics, has 82,000 names on its 
pooks. A committee of the society is going to 
Jook up land for a colony. Here is a chance for 
gome of our Kansas railroad companies or other 
great landholders to make a strike. 

SWISS HONEY. 

In the Canton of Thur, in Switzerland, there 
are 2,128 agriculturists, possessing about 10,- 
Q0hives—an increase of 3,800 within ten years. 
The product of an ordinary hive brings about 
seven francs ($1.30) per year. 














Waite WAITING For A CoucH ‘‘to go as 
itcame” you are often sowing the seeds of 
Consumption. Better try at once Dr. Jayne’s 
Expectorant, a sure cure for all Coughs and 
Colds. 


SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP, 


SEAWEED TONIC, AND MANDRAKE PILIS. 
These are the only medicines that will cure Pulmo- 
nary Consumption. Dr. Schenck, o! iiladelphi 
bas been in constant practice over thirty years, con 
tinually examining lungs, and knows his medicines, if 
perly taken, will cure consumption. dis Man- 
wake Pills cleanse the liver and stomach; his Sea- 
Weed Tonic dissolves the food, stimulates the coating 
of the stomach, and makes it digest. His Pulmonic 
Syrup ripens the matter, and Nature throws it off 
without any exertion. 
PREPARED AND FOR SALE BY 
- H. SCHENCK & SON, 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Arch Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
tnd by Druggists and Dealers generally, 


Go through the Ague performance day 
f after day, till all your vitality is used up and 














your health permanently ruined; or take a 
bottle of our 


Rit] Kress Fever Tonic, 


and break up the fearful malady at once, 
Cures of Ague warranted hy the proprietors, 
W. C. HAMILTON & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 
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Sewing Machin 
THE “DOMESTIC” sur des others b it 
geen em in the every-day service it renders, both 
intheworkshop and family ; and because it is equally 
se VERY FINE and VERY HEAVY WORK, 
arereoms, (96 CHAMBERS ST., 
temporary)” 1) and 2 ROND NT. | New York 
aad 386 FULTON SY., BROOKLYN. 
on “DOMESTIC” has taken-more premiums 
than ant other Machine. and is specially recom- 
for family use and manufacturers. It is simple 
ction, noiseless, and easily ran. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 












FOR 1873, 


Numbering 175 and con- 
taining 2 Colored Plates, 


mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 















All purchasers of our beoks, “ Gar- 
dening for Profit”? or ‘ Practical 
Floriculture,” price $1.50 each (pre- 
paid i! mail), are entitled to receive 
above atalogues free, annually. 


Seedsmen; 35 Cortlandt Street, New Yorks 
' B SEEDS ISEEDS | 


“BEE-KEEPING IN A NUT-SHELL,” 


fall and simple directions for making money rap- 
Bees. Mailed free for 15 cents. P baad 


BANKS & RUSSELL, Baltimore, Md. 








sek ceed Cee che aaa 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











MILLIONS OF ACRES 


IOWA & NEBRASKA LANDS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
Burlington and Missouri River R. R. Co. 


On Ten Years’ Credit, at 6 per cent, Interest. 


Products will pay for the land and improvements 
much within the limit of this generous credit. Better 
terms are not offered, and probably never will be. 

Circulars, giving full particulars, gratis. Call for all 
that are wanted to circulate. 

Come West and thrive. Friends will follow. 

A Sectional Map, showing the exact location of 
Towa lands, is sold at 80 cents; and of Nebraska lands, at 
same price, For circulars and maps apply to 


GEO. S. HARRIS, 
Land Commissioner, Burlington, Iowa. 
Mae please say im what paper this advertisement was 
Dp. 





BOYNTON’S 
LIGHTNING SAWS. 


Awarded the Medal of the American Institute, 1872. 





Two Direct Cutting Bdges, instead of ‘one Scraping Point. 
Note extra steel and durability over the old V, outlined 
on M tooth. 


A Challenge of $500, toward expense of a public 
test, to aa that the Lightning Saws excel all others in 
Speed, Ease, and Simplicity, has been offered since 1870, 
and has never been acce' . More than 100,000 Light- 
ning Saws were sold during the year 1872, the purchasers 
of which testify to their superior merits. 

Our leading papers, such as the Tribune, American 
Agrieultarist, Christtan Union, ete., have published over 
sixty editorial notices recommending these Saws. Far- 
mer’s Clubs, Lumbermen, and Hardware Qealers unite 
in prenouncing the genuine Lightaing saw the greatest 
labor-saving implement of the age. 

Ihave hundreds of letters from practical sawyers, vol- 
pateaily written, expressing their entire approval of these 

a 


ws. 

Where the Hardware Trade do not sell the Lightning 
Saw, I will send a 6-foot cross-cut and a buck saw-blade 
on receipt of $6. ; 

Far Catal and additional inf ovtadtnee 
E. M. BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St., New York, 


Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 











I was the first to introduce to the publie the Hubbard 
Squash, American Turban Squash, Marbiechead Mammoth 
Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Pbinney’s Watermelon, 


; and many other 


| NEW AND VALUABLE VEGETABLES. 


This seascnI have a new and exceedingly valuable 
squash, new varieties of corn, three fine melons, and 
hoice new vegetables for my customers. 

My business is to supply, what every good farmer is 
anxious to get, the very best of vegetable seed. I grow 
ahundred an kinds on my four seed-farms, right 
under my own eye, making new Spi abtes a specialty, 
besides importing their choicest varieties from European 
growers, A fine selection of flower-seed, bome-grown 


8. 

tated in my Catalogue, all my seed is sold under 
three warrants. lgt. That at money sent shall reach 
me. 2d. That ali seed ordered shall reach the pur- 
chaser, 3d. That my seeds shall be fresh and true to 
name, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


BUY BARBER’S BIT BRAUCK. 


FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 60. 


Importers of Samuel 
‘ Laycock’s 








English Hair 
Seating, 


and Manufacturers of 


PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury St. 


BOSTON. 
Pulpit Furniture Manufactured te Order. 


THE WOVEN STEEL 
SPRING BED, 





The Best, 


Most Durable, 


and Comfortable. 
Send for Circular. 


Elliptic Spring Co., 


40 LIBERTY ST., BROOKLYN. 








“Uneasy Lies the Head that 
Wears a Crown.” 


So sang the bard. But he would not have said it if he had 
slept on one of the Ne Plus Ultra Spring Beds, made by 
the U. 8. Spring Bed Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Inquire for one of your furniture dealer ; and, if he has 
none, don’t take any other kind, but write direct to the 
office of the Company, in Springfield, for price-list and 
oases. . We cand ote all parts Pe the United 
States, and warrant them im every respect, or money re- 
funded. 3. F. PECK, Agent. 
January, 1873. 


IRVING & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 


Upholstery, etc, etc., 
From 204 to 208 East 27th St., 
2 Doors E. of 3d Ave. NEW YORK. 








BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Trey Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 


als. One thousand testimonies received during the 
last six years. Every bell made of the best copper and 
» formally warranted. New Patent Kol Fix. 
tures. Catalogues free. No agencies. 
P.O. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. ¥. 
EA &G. R. MENEELY. 


d BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDERY. 
gm Ty 1837, 
Superior Bells for Churches, Schools, 
and T fally warranted, 


etce., of Pure Copper d ‘Tin, 











VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 E. Second St., Cincinnati. 


FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


WM. H. LEE, 


277 CANAL & 199 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


HOLIDAY FiESENTS, 
Furniture and Upholstery 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
ALSO 


LADIES’ WORK-TABLES AND 
FLOWER-STANDS, 
of every deseription, now offering at low prices. 


e< Church Furniture. 


JOECKEL'’S REVERSIBLE 
SEATS, 














FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
LECTURE-ROOMS. 


7 cae SiNson, 
490 n st., N. ¥. 








SEE 


- 


sonic Webecta saath 





SEWING MACHINES. 





PLEST AND MOST PERFECT IN USE. 
‘HTQAIN ONILLGS-A1aS AHL SVH 
LVHL ANIHOVN HOLILS-HOOT A'INO FHL 





OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLE IS THE SIM- 


TRADE MARK 


“VICTOR” 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


862 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(6 doors above 17th street). 
Agents Wanted. 


HOUSEHOLD BLESSINGs. 








Union Washer and Wringer. 
Reliance and Sherman Wringer. 
American Mangle, 
for Ironing Clothes without heat. 
Moule’s Patent Earth Closets. 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


31 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
Send for Circular 


SEE Seet's7 asus tan 











nis Machine with Pp isg 
every want of the household, for either plain or fancy work. [8 
knits all sizes of Stockings and Socks, with heel and toe complete, 
and is a never-ending source of amusement to ladies of leisure, ag 
well as profit and easy support to those that require it. 
Agents wanted every where by the BickrorD 
Kwirrine Macuiwwe Company. Dana BickFo 
President and General Business Supt., 689 B 
way, New York. 


ON30DAYS’ TRIAL! 


BECK WITH IMPROVED (¢12) Sewing Machine com- 
plete. Satisfaction guaranteed or $12 refunded, less ex- 
press charge, on return of Machine in 30 days, Send for 
Circulars and Samples. 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 
26 West Broadway, N. Y. 


1st Premium at Am. Institate, 1871.. 
Stamford Sewing Machine. 
The most quiet and the Lightest' 
‘unning Shuttle Machine in the 
orld. Not a Cam, Cog, or 
oller, No intermediate expenses: 
or profits, Wesell directly to those 
who retail the machine,,Agents wanted.. 
T. B. BISHOP & 














Stamford, Conn, 





LYON’S NEW SEWING MACHINE 
AT $1 ABOVE COST. 


N. B.—Agents wanted everywhere. Send for circular. 
LYO _ -C ve 


ca., 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


__ ENGINES, MACHINERY, FTC. 











3452347 I7YEARS 


f IN USE.AND 
NOTA LOSS 
ZZ FIRE 
onl Hit VES 


2? @e 


, OUR 
Yr ACENT’ 
WILLCALL 


proapway ny, ON YOU. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCH HOUSES: 


CORNER PEARL AND PLUM S8Ts., CINCINNATI, O 
$8 SMITHFIELD ST., PITTSBURGH, PENN. 

N. E. COR. MAIN and FIFTH STS., LOUISVILLE, KY 
73 and 75 UNION ST., BOSTON, MASS 

147 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

802 NORTH TH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO, 

182 SUPERIOR 8T., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN i821. 


MORRIS, TASKER & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES, 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 
with Iron and Brass Fittings of every description for 
same. 
ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITIERS’ TOOLS, 








COAL-CAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 
INC APPARATUS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. 15 Cold street New York. 





Fasten your 
Windows 
THE 
REISINGER 
» Sash tg Be 









Send for circular 
Circular and six cop 
per-bronzei Loc! 


fty cents. Libera 
<i rr 





Write for Large Illustrated and Descriptive Price-list t 


PITTSBURGH PA - 
Double, Single, Muzzle, and Breach-Loading Rifles, Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, ete., of ore kind, for men os 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, #3 to Pistols. @1 to #25, 
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PENDENT. 
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R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from oe to Twenty Minutes. 
OT ONE HOUR 


after valle this payin a need any one 


TH P. 
RADWAY’S READY a Is A OURE FOR 
EVERY PAIN. 
It was the first and is 


The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, allays 
Inflammations and cures Congestions, whether the 
J ungs, Romeeh, Bowels, or other glands or marteby by 
one appli catio’ 

FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 


ter how violent or excruciating the pain the 
RumUM ATIC. Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, 
» OF DI d with disease may suffer, 





ee eee READY RELIEF 


INFI, EP THE RIDREYS 
oe "OF THe BOWELS THE BLADDER, 
; ye alas ESTION OF THE LUNGS. 
SORE PHROAT, DIFFIGULT & BREATHING. 
"RYBTERIOR, OROUPE REET ATON, OF THE HEART. 
i CATARRH, INFLUENZA. 


HEADACHE, ance NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM. 


Othe CHILLS, AGUE 
application of the feoud Relief to the part 
pain or difficulty exists will afford 


parts where the 
pe and comfort. 
'wenty drops in half a tumbler of water wi in a 
few moments cure CRAMPS, SPASMS, = 
ARTBURN, _ SICK H AL DACHE, 
Anita, ae DYSENTERY, ey WIND IN THE 
'WELS, and all INTERNAL PAINS. 

Travelers should a carry a bottle of Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief with them. A few drops in 
water will prevent sickness or pains from change of 
wa =. J Fg better than French Brandy or Bitters a 

ulant. 


feclpiyar AND AGUE. 


and Ague_ and all other Malarious, Bilous, 
Jyphoid. Yellow, and other rrr (aided_ by 

AY’S PILLS) so quick as RADWAY’S READY R:- 
LIEF, Fifty cents per bottle. 


HEALTH! BEAUTY!! 


STRONG AND PURE RICH BLOOD—INCREASE OF 
pan AND WEIGHT—CLEAR SKIN AND BEAU. 
TIFUL COMPLEXION SECURED TO ALL. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARIIAN RESOLVENT 


HAS MADE THE MOST ASTONISHING CURES. 80 
QUICK, 80 RAPID ARE THE CHANG THE 
BODY UNDERGOES UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF THIS TRULY WONDERFUL MEDICINE, THAT 


Every Day an Increase in Flesh 
and Weight is Seen and Felt. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Ever yy drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN RE- 
SOLVENT communicates through the Blood, 
Sweat, Urine, and other finids and juices of 
the system the vigor of life, for it repairs the 
wastes of the body with new and sound ma- 
terial. Scrofula, Syphilis, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers in the Throat, 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Stru- 
morous discharges from the Ears, and the 
worst forms of Skin Diseases, " eruptions, 
Fever Sores, Scald Head, -:* Worm, Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne, lack Spots, 
Worms in the Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the 
Womb, and all weakening and painful dis- 
charges, oc. Sweats, Loss of Sperm and 
all wastes of the life principle, are within the 
curative range of this wonder of Modern 
Chemistry, and a few days’ use will prove to 
any person using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 

Ifthe patient, daily becoming reduced by the waste: 
and decomposition that is continually progressing, 
succeeds in he gyn these wastes, and re 
same with n 
and this the SARSAPARILI ALAN will an! does secure 
—a cure is certain; for when once this remedy commences 
its work of purification, and suceeeds ':: diminishing the 
loss of wastes, its repairs will be rapid, and every day 
the patient will feel himsel: growing better an : stronger, 
the food digesting better, appetite improving, and flesh 
and weight increasing 

Not only does the Lee at mp —~i Resotvent excel all 
known remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scrofu 
lous, Constitutional, and Skin Dissasen: but it is the only 
positive cure 
Midney & Bladder Complaints, 
Urinary and Womb diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, Dropsy, 
Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, Bright’s 
Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where there : re 
brick-dust. deposits, or the wate- i~ thick, cloudy, m xed 
with substances like the white of an egg or threads like 
white silk, or there is a morbid, dark, bilious appear- 
ance, and white bone-dust deposits, and when there isa 

ricking, burning sensation when passing water, and pain 

the Small of the Back and along the Loins. 


Price $1 per Bottle, 





DR. RADWAY’S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS, 


~~ s Constipation, Comtivences, Indigestion, ors. 


psia, B 
oe of the hint 
effect a positive cure. Purel: 
Venable, containing no mercury, minerals, or deleteri- 
ous 
Dorders of the Di the following symptoms resulting from 
ers of the Digestive Organs: 


Constipat ee Inward Piles. F Faliness of the Blood in 
vA bn » Acid ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
of Food, Faliness or W Weight in the Stomach, 


paar Sar Erastitioma, ‘Sinking or Fluttering at th 
Stomach, Swimming of the a. Hurried —¥! Difficult 
Breathing, Fluttering at the Hi Choking or Suffo 
cating Sensations when in ® igin 








Posture. Dineness of 


Nisioe. Dots or Webs before = ante re and Dull 
the Head, Peficiency o: re aide tion, Yellow. 
ness of tthe Skin and Eyes, Pain e) fhe 8 a ees Limbs, 


and sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in 
A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS vit ro ‘the sys 
ya all a} eborenamet oeranieTe ce, 
ents per Box. 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.’ 


2 


Send one letter-stemp to RADWAY & CO., No. 
Warren St., New York. Information worth RF - 
will be sent you. 
M. R. ROBERTS, 


DMOKERD! Saseey 


PATENT BOUND TABLET CARDS 
are preserved for the Calendar for 18738 and the Memor- 
anda, as well as their attractive appearance. Send for 


sample and price before oe, HADLEY & 00, 
111 Liberty street, 





Send 10 cents and stamp for the 
pews ow adjeating Cigarette and 





MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


Silver-plated 
Table Ware, 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THIS WARE, AS BE- 
ING OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND STYLE AND 
MORE ECONOMICAL THAN THAT OF LOWER 
GRADE. 


FACTORIES: 
WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


---SILVER--- 
Electro Plate. 





Fine 





Corham Mfg Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, 
Wholesale Rooms: 
NO. 1 BOND ST. NEW YORK. 


x ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


entirely of metal, are the only 
\, lamps in use which can neither 
ss break, leak, nor explode. Are 
S ornamental and cheap. Adapted 
to all household uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, etc. 


AGENTS Make $10 A DAY 
Selling these Lamps. 


For an Aneney eddress 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 At street, New York, 


GUARDIAN SAFETY LAMP. 


Principle Entirely 
New. Tested by the New 














erosene ever in- 
nted. Adapted to 

Dwellings, Hotels,Stores, 

Churches, Factories, etc. 

Acents WANTED.  Fx- 

clusive sale guaranteed. 

Territory given free. 

Address 


DAVID LUBIN, ome f Edward Miller & Co., 
04 Chambers st., New York. 





oO OMY 


VES’ F PATENT LAMPS 





Can be lighted, 
e, or 


The BEST LAMP EVER USED. 
filled, and felmed. willy whens removing globe, sha 
him 
SHONZE Le LAMPS, BRACKETS. CHANDELIERS, erc., 
for churches, public halls, etc. Importers of Rohemian 


Glassware, Shades, Ciners, etc. Our new illustrated 
cagalogucs = now ready. mple orders solicited. 

N, We desire agents (male or female) in all sections 
of the Tr nited States to introduce Marsh’ 2 Non- — 
Safety Lamps. Agents make $5 to #15 aday. Inclose 
3-cent stamp for Condential a pnd instructions. 

THE I TE 


s ee At 
37 Barclay St. and Pos P on "ST, 


U avi hy FACTIORTH KNOWING! 


URSTON’S IVORY PEARL TOOTH-POWDER will 
— the ae clean, sound, and white. Price 25 and 50 
cents per 

IPSON’S *“POMADE OPTIME will cleanse, soften, 
beauty, and strengthen the bair. Price 25 and 50 cents 


JTVEN’S INODOROUS KI1D-GLOVE CLEANER will 
de aiid a gloves fe thelr prine beauty and useful- 


a) : Souah PLOZENGES — give immediate 
BHERMANs COU iy curea cough. Price 2) cents per box. 
BHERMAN'S WOR LOZE: ENGES wil expel all worms, 








tab] 


and to all applicants upon receipt of 25 cents; an edition elegantly bound in cloth, $1. 
the largest and best Catalogue ever published in this or any othercountry. It will contain nearly 200 pages, inch 
several hundred finely-executed engravings of favorite flowers and vegetables and a beautifull 
Chromo ofa group of some of the most popular flowers in cultivation. Also a desc 


Rare and Beautiful Flowers and Choice Vegetables 
CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 





B. K. BLISS & SONS, importers, Growers, and bediats in 

Garden, Field, aud Flower Seeds, Small Fruits, Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements, 

Fertilizers, and other Requisites for the Farm and Garden. 


The Nineteenth Annual Edition of our celebrated Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s 
Flower and Kitchen Garden is now ready for distribution, and will be mailed free to our customers of 


Guide to the 


This is without exception 


Y colored 
Tiptive lst of 


las di: 





2,000 species and varieties of flower and veg 
directions for culture, Address 


P.-0. Box 5,712. 


seeds, i 


all the novelties of the past season, with full 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York City, 





TWO NEW POTATOES! 


Extra Early Vermont. 
EARLIEST POTATO KNOWN. 


Seven to Ten Days Earlier than the celebrated 
Early Rose, Enormously Productive and of excel- 
lent flavor. 

Price $1 per pound; four-pound package, ¢3—by mall 
postpaid. 


Compton’s Surprise. 
626 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE! 


An Enormous Cropper, of Fine Quality, 
ripening a few days later than the Early Rose. Yielded 
the past season, with ordinary field culture, at the rate of 
826 Bushels to the Acre! 


Price $3 per pound, by mail postpaid. 





Orders for either of the above varieties, accompanied 
by the cash, will be booked as soon as received and exe- 
cuted in rotation, while the stock lasts, as soon as 
the weather will permit. 

Our New Illustrated Potato Catalogue, con- 
taining a full description of the above, with many illus. 
trations, will be mailed to all applicants. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., 





P.-O. Box 5712. New York City. 


TWO NEW TOMATOES. 
THE “ ARLINGTON,” 


Early, Solid, and Enormously Productive, 
Originated by H. Dwight Smith, Fsq., of Arlington, Va, 
and is a cross between the Harly Smooth Red and Fees 
Fruit of perfect form, smooth, bright red color, very 
solid, having small seed-cells and no hard core at 
the center, being of the same delicate texture and 
brilliant color throughout. Ripens with the earliest 
Fruit often weighing 24 to 26 ounces withor. 
dinary field culture. Enormously productive, and of ex. 
cellent flavor. Stands the drought better than any othe 
variety. 

Price, 25 cts. per packet ; 5 packets for $1, 


ENGLISH’S G@RAPE-SHOT, 


Asmall, very early variety, originated by an amateur, 
Dr. Thomas Dunn English, It is a cross between the red 
currant tomato and a large hybrid tomato of his ow 
growing. It is a rampant grower, and should be trained to 
atrellis six or eight feet high, when its long clusters of 
scarlet waxy fruit produce a charming effect. Itis early, 
very productive, of fine flavor. The green tomatoes make 
excellent pickles. 


Price, 25 cts. per packet; 5 packets for $1. Address 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
P.-0. Box 5712. New York City. 








THE HICHEST PREMIUM 
AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler and Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 
American Institute Fair, 
NEW YORK, 1873. 
C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Circular. Box 2618 





ed for Dropsy. 
and the principal cities of Europe, for the past ten years, w 


Orders received by 
The North British 


THE ee 5 age teagan: mtiagl 


FOR HORSES AND CA’ 
The safest and best Tonic and Condiment, surest preventive —.. Horse Distemper, and specially recommend. 
Has been used by all the large oe 


farmers, and owners of Horses and Cattle in Fngland 
great success. An invaluable food for ahury dock 


cuhish ree ve 0., 
HIRD AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


No. 
LOCKHART & CO., General Agents. Wanted, responsible Agents elt’ the U. 8. 





THEBEST HEATING 
APPARATUS IN THE 
WORLD, NOT A HOT 

ATR FURNACE 
SEND FOR OIROULAR, 


THE GOLD HEATING CO. 








NOT ASTEAM HEATER, 
GIVES A PERFECTLY 





EQUAL TO STEAM, 


105 BEEKMAN STREET. N. Y. 








UILDING PAPER! 


For Sheathing, Roofing, Deafening, Carpet Lining, and as a substitute for Plastering. 
and Circulars. to B. E. Hater & Co., 56 & 58 Park Place, N. Y., or Rock RrvER Papzr Co,, Chicago, 


Send for Samples 





Asure Settoter of 


ee aeeack = 


Riley's Carbolic  Troch 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Add of 





takes. Price $2.00 
. Sent prepaid 
y address, safely 
packed, upon receipt 
of price, by 


Alvan L. Lovejoy 


Proprietor and Man- 
ufacturer, 


229 Wagauneros 8Sr., 
Loston. 
Package of: one 


dozen e same ad- 
dress, 





which the Troches are in part composed acting #54 
. HEALING AGENT, &nd curing all forms of ULCERATED ant 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 





A jalty for h the cueaxsina power ofthe 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forms 
tions of mucous matter, Dhiegm, etc., and restoring § 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windbvipe. 








A specialty against contracting infectious diseas® 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
and tagion have long been know® and 


infact? 





WEATHER HOUSE. 
SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND LIVER 
SYRUP 


Liberal dtac 
the trade. 





is an infallible remedy for BUILDING UP BROKEN. 
DOWN CONSTITUTIONS, and is used by PHYSICIANS 
in all parts of the country as the best 

BLOOD PURIFIER 
known for the cure of SCROFULA and all diseases 








the taste. r box 

aes Ms MAC (INE. SPIEAD ce SYRENGTHENING 
ASTERS, ae ae laster ro % needed, are un- 

ry n 
CHINES TOOTH "ACHE DR ROPS wi will feats relieve 
EEXPORD.S. sete DICATED p VGINGERTREAD NUTS 

i Price oc 2 per “474 
oon for sale by Drugeiets, etc. 
¥ OG. WELLS & 00., Wholesale Agents, 
No. 19% Fulton street. New York. 


arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, 


EDEY’S CARBOLIO TROCHES may be safely relied » 


asa@ preventive in cases of SMALL Pox, VAnroLo1D, es 
ete, 





Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, 2nd all disor 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 


where, 


JOHN F. HENRY; 





Price 95 cents per box. Sold by druggists ¢7¥ 


Bole Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePiace, New York © 































































































































